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This  text-book  is  prepared  especially  for  the  cadets  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  to  be  nsed  while  pnrsning 
their  stadies  in  the  coarse  of  Giyil  Engineering  laid  down  for 
them* 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  state  concisely  the  principles  of 
the  science  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  to  illustrate  these  prin- 
ciples by  examples  taken  from  the  practice  and  writings  of 
civil  engineers  of  standing  in  their  profession. 

These  principles  and  facts  are  widely  known  and  are  famil- 
iar to  all  well-informed  engineers ;  they  will,  however,  be  new 
to  the  banner. 

The  present  edition  differs  slightly  from  the  one  that  has 
been  used  for  the  past  seven  years.  The  modifications  in  the 
text  are  simply  those  that  have  been  suggested  by  the  nse  of 
the  book  in  the  class-roonL  The  differences  between  the  two 
editions  are,  however,  not  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  a  simul- 
taneous nse  of  both  old  and  new  in  the  same  class. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAFTER 


J.  Engineering  is  defined  to  be  ^  the  soienoe  and  art  of 
utilizing  the  forces  and  materials  of  nature." 

It  is  divided  into  two  principal  branches,  Civil  and  Military 
Engineering. 

The  latter  embraces  the  planning  and  construction  of  all  de- 
fensive and  offensive  works  used  in  military  operations. 

The  former  comprises  the  designing  and  building  of  all  works 
intended  for  the  comfort  of  man,  or  to  improve  the  country  either 
bj  beautifying  it  or  increasing  its  prosperity. 

In  this  branch  the  constructions  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  as  the  parts  of  which  they  are  made  are  to  be  relatively 
at  rest  or  in  motion.  In  the  former  case  they  are  known  as 
structures,  and  in  the  latter  as  machines. 

II.  It  is  usual  to  limit  the  term  civil  engineering  to  the 
planning  and  construction  of  works  of  the  first  class,  and  to  use 
the  term  mechanical  or  dsrnamical  engineering  when  the 
works  considered  are  machines. 

It  is  also  usual  to  subdivide  civil  engineering  into  classes, 
according  to  the  prominence  given  to  some  one  or  more  of  its  parts 
when  applied  in  practice,  as  topographical  engineering^  kydravlic 
engineering,  railway  engineering^  etc.  By  these  divisions,  greater 
progress  toward  perfection  is  assured.  Notwithstanding  this  sepa- 
ration into  branches  and  subdivisions,  there  are  certain  general 
principles  common  to  them  all. 

m.  The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  give  in  regular  order 
these  elementary  principles,  common  to  all  branches  of  engineering, 
which  the  student  should  learn,  so  that  he  may  understand  the 
nature  of  the  engineer's  profession,  and  know  how  to  apply  these 
principles  in  practice. 
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lY.  A  structure  is  a  combination  of  portions  of  solid  ma  eriaJa 
BO  arranged  as  to  withstand  the  action  of  any  external  forces  to 
which  it  may  be  exposed,  and  still  to  preserve  its  form.  These 
portions  are  called  pieces,  and  the  surfaces  where  they  touch  and 
are  connected  are  called  joints.  The  term  solid  here  used  is 
applied  to  a  body  that  offers  an  appreciable  resistance  to  the  action 
of  the  different  forces  to  which  it  may  he  subjected. 

Y.  That  part  of  the  solid  material  of  the  earth  upon  which  the 
structure  rests  is  called  the  foundation,  or  bed  of  the  fbunda- 
tion,  of  the  structure. 

YI.  In  planning  and  bidlding  a  structure,  the  engineer  should 
be  governed  by  the  following  conditions : 

The  sti*ucture  should  possess  the  necessary  strength  ;  should 
last  the  required  time ;  and  its  cost  must  he  reasonable. 
In  other  words,  the  engineer  in  projecting  and  executing  a  work 
should  dvly  consider  the  elements  of  streng^,  durability,  and 
economy. 

YII.  The  permanence  of  a  structure  requires  that  it  should 
possess  stability,  strength,  and  stiffhess.  It  will  possess  these 
when  the  following  conditions  are  fulfilled  : 

When  all  the  external  forces,  acting  on  the  whole  structure,  are 
in  equilibrium ; 

When  those,  acting  on  each  piece,  are  in  equilibrium  ; 

When  the  forces,  acting  on  each  of  the  parts  into  which  a  pieoe 
may  be  conceived  to  be  divided,  are  in  equilibrium  ;  and 

When  the  alteration  in  form  of  any  piece,  caused  by  the  exter- 
nal forces,  does  not  pass  certain  prescribed  limits. 

A  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  structure, 
and  of  the  properties  of  the  materials  to  be  used  in  its  construc- 
tion, is  essential. 

YIII.  The  designing  and  building  of  a  structure  f  |rm  three  daa^ 
tinct  operations,  as  follows : 

1,  The  conception  of  the  project  or  plan; 

2.  Putting  thil^  on  paper,  so  it  can  be  understood ,  and 
A.  Its  execution. 
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The  first  requii*es  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  locality  where 
the  structure  is  to  be  placed,  the  ends  or  objects  to  be  attained  by 
it,  and  the  kind  and  quantity  of  mateiials  that  can  be  supplied  at 
that  point  for  its  construction. 

The  second  requires  that  the  projector  should  know  something 
of  di-awing,  as  it  is  only  by  drawings  and  models  accompanied  b> 
descriptive  memoirs,  with  estimates  of  cost,  that  the  arrangement 
and  disposition  of  the  various  parts,  and  the  expense  of  a  proposed 
work,  can  be  understood  by  others. 

The  drawings  are  respectively  called  the  plan,  elevation,  and 
cross-section,  according  to  the  parts  they  represent.  A  sym- 
metrical structure  requires  but  few  drawings ;  one  not  symmetri- 
cal, or  having  different  fronts,  will  require  a  greater  number. 

These,  to  be  understood,  must  be  accompanied  by  wiitten  speci- 
fications explaining  fully  all  the  pai-ts. 

The  estimate  of  cost  is  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  materials,  tLe 
price  of  labor,  and  the  time  required  to  finish  the  work. 

The  third  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : 

1.  The  field-work,  or  laying  out  the  work  ; 

2.  The  putting  together  the  mateiials  into  parts ;  and 

3.  The  combining  of  these  parts  in  the  structure. 

This  requires  a  knowledge  of  surveying,  levelling,  and  other 
operations  incident  to  laying  out  the  work ; 

A  knowledge  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  materials  used ; 

The  art  of  forming  them  into  the  shapes  pequired  ;  and 

How  they  should  be  joined  together  to  best  satisfy  the  oondi* 
kions  that  are  to  be  imposed  upon  the  structure. 
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BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

1.  The  materials  in  general  use  by  civil  engineers  for  their 
oonstrnctions  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes : 

Ist.  Those  which  constitute  the  more  solid  components  of 
structures ;  as  Wood,  Stone,  and  the  Metals. 

2d.  Those  which  unite  the  solid  parts  together;  as  Glue, 
Cements,  Mortars,  Mastics,  etc. 

3d.  Those  mixtures  and  chemical  preparations  which  are 
employed  to  protect  the  structure  from  the  action  of  the 
weather  and  other  causes  of  destructibility ;  as  Paints, 
Solutions  of  Salts,  Bituminous  Substances,  etc. 
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9.  The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  this  material  in  the 
United  States,  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  procured  and 
worked,  and  its  strength,  lightness,  and  durability,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  have  caused  its  Yery  general  use  in 
every  class  of  con»tructions. 

Timber,  from  the  Saxon  word  timbriwriy  to  build,  is  the 
tenn  applied  to  wood  of  a  suitable  size,  and  fit  for  building 
purposes.  While  in  the  tree  it  is  called  standing  timber; 
after  the  tree  is  felled,  the  portions  fit  for  building  are  cut 
into  proper  lengths  and  called  logs  or  rough  timber;  when 
the  latter  have  been  squared  or  cut  into  shape,  either  to  be 
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used  in  this  form  or  cut  into  smaller  pieces,  the  general  terra 
Umber  is  applied  to  them ;  if  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
they  are  known  as  square  or  round,  hei^vii  or  sawed,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  cross-section  and  mode  of  catting  it;  if 
from  the  branches  or  roote.  and  of  crooked  shape,  thev  are 
called  oompass  ttmber.    The  latter  is  nsed  in  ship-bnilding. 

The  logs,  being  sawed  into  smaller  pieces,  form  lumber, 
and  the  latter  is  divided  into  classes  known  as  joists,  scant- 
lings, strips,  boards,  planks,  etc.,  and,  when  sawed  to  suit  a 
given  bill ;  as  dimension  stuff. 

3.  The  trees  nsed  for  timber  are  ezorenoua — ^that  i^  they 
grow  or  increa^  in  size  by  formation  of  new  wood  in  layers 
on  its  outer  surface. 

If  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  cnt  across  the  fibres,  the  cnt  will 
show  a  series  of  consecutive  rings  or  layers. 

These  layers  are  of  annual  growth  in  the  temperate  zones, 
and,  by  counting  them,  the  approximate  age  of  tne  tree  may 
be  determined. 

The  trunk  of  a  full-grown  tree  presents  three  distinct 
parts:  the  bark,  which  forms  the  exterior  coating;  the  sap- 
'wood,  which  is  next  to  the  bark ;  the  heart,  or  inner  part, 
which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  sap-wood   by   its 

Sreater  density,  hardness  and  strength,  and  ortentimes  by  its 
arker  color. 

The  heart  embraces  essentially  all  that  part  of  the  trunk 
which  is  of  use  as  a  building  material.  The  sap-wood 
possesses  bnt  lifile  strength,  and  is  subiect  to  rapid  decay, 
owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  fermentaole  matter  contained 
in  it  The  bark  is  not  oni^  without  strength,  but  if  suffiered 
to  remain  on  the  tree  after  it  is  felled,  it  hastens  the  decay  of 
the  sap-wood  and  heart 
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4.  The  forests  of  onr  own  country  produce  a  great  variety 
of  the  best  timber  for  every  purpose.  For  nse  in  construc- 
tion, trees  are  divided  into  two  general  classes,  soft  wood 
and  hard  wood  trees. 

The  first  includes  all  coniferous  trees,  like  the  pines,  and 
also  some  few  varieties  of  the  leaf- wood  trees;  and  the 
other  includes  most  of  the  timber  trees  that  are  non-conifer- 
ous, like  the  oaks,  etc. 

The  soft  wood  treos  generally  contain  turpentine,  and  are 
distinguished  by  straightness  oi  fibre  and  by  the  regularity 
of  form  of  the  tree.    The  timber  made  from  them  is  more 
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easily  sawed  or  split  alons  the  grain,  and  mucli  more  easily 
broken  across  the  grain,  than  that  of  the  second  class. 

The  hard-wood,  or  non-coniferons  timber,  contains  no  tur- 
pentine, and,  as  a  class,  is  tough  and  strong. 

Bxaxuples  of  Soft-wood  Trees. 

5.  "Yellow  Pine  {Pinua  mitis). — ^This  tree  is,  perhaps, 
in  this  country  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  pines, 
bein^  found  in  all  the  States  from  New  England  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexica  In  the  Southern  States  it  is  called  the  Spruce 
Pine,  and  the  Short-leaved  Pine. 

The  heart-wood  is  fine  grained  and  moderately  resinous. 
Its  sap-wood  decays  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 
The  tree  grows  mostly  in  light  clay  soils  and  furnishes  a 
strong  and  durable  timber  extensively  used  in  house  and 
ship  building. 

Long^leu  Pine  {^Pintts  angtralis), — This  tree  is  found 
from  southeastern  Virginia  to  the  Gulf,  and  is  the  principal 
tree  where  the  soil  is  sandyand  dry.  Inferior  growths  of 
it  are  frequently  called  jTelUnjo  Fine.  It  has  but  little 
sap-wood.  The  heart-wood  is  fine  grained,  compact,  and  has 
the  resinous  matter  very  uniformly  distributed. 

The  timber  made  from  it  is  strong  and  durable,  being 
considered  superior  to  that  of  the  other  pines.  Its  quality 
depends,  however,  on  the  kind  of  soil  m  which  the  tree 
grows,  being  less  resinous  in  rich  soils. 

Bed  Pine  (Pinua  resinosa). — ^This  tree  is  found  in  Cana- 
da and  the  northwestern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
often  wrongly  called  *  *  Norway  Pine. "  It  furnishes  good, 
strong  and  durable  timber. 

Wnite  Pine  {Pintia  strdlms). — ^This  tree  is  found  in 
Canada  and  New  England,  and  along  the  Alleghanies  as  far 
south  as  Georgia,  and  frequently  called  Nox^hem  Pine. 
Its  timber  is  nght,  soft,  free  from  knots,  slightly  resinous, 
easily  worked*  and  durable  when  not  exposed  to  the  weath- 
er. It  is  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  for  building  pur- 
poses and  for  joiners'  work. 

6.  Pir. — ^The  genus  Pir  {Ahieijy  commonly  known  as 
Spruce,  furnishes  large  quantities  of  timber  and  lumber 
which  are  extensively  used  throughout  the  Kortliern  States. 
The  lumber  made  from  it  has  the  defects  of  twisting  and 
splitting  on  exposure  to  the  weather  and  of  decaying  rapidly 
in  damp  situations.  The  common  fir  {Ahies  alba  and  Abies 
niffra)y  the  spruce  flr  found  in  Korthem  California,  and  the 
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Oregon  flr  [Pimis  (Abies)  Douglam\  which  grows  to  an 
enorinous  size,  all  furnish  timber  mncli  used  in  bailding. 

7.  Hemlock  {Abies  Canadensis)  is  a  well-known  species, 
used  tiiroaghout  the  Northern  States  as  a  substitute  for  pine 
when  the  latter  is  diflBcult  or  expensive  to  procure.  It  is 
verj  perishable  in  damp  situations  or  when  subjected  to  alter- 
nate wetness  and  dryness.  It  has  been  used  in  considerable 
quantities  in  positions  where  it  is  entirely  submerged  in 
fresh  water.  Hemlock  timber  has  the  defects  of  being 
shakj,  full  of  knots,  and  more  difficult  to  work  than 
pine. 

8.  Cedar. — The  White  Cedar,  called  Juniper,  and  the 
Cypress  are  celebrated  for  furnishing  a  very  light  timber 
of  great  durability  when  exposed  to  the  weather;  on  this 
account  it  is  much  used  for  shingles  and  other  exterior 
coverings.  The  shingles  made  of  it  will  last,  so  it  is  said, 
for  40  years.  These  two  trees  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  swamps  of  the  Southern  States. 

9.  The  foregoing  kinds  of  timber,  especially  the  pines,  are 
regarded  as  valuable  building  materials,  on  account  of  their 
strength,  their  dumbility,  the  straightness  of  the  fibre,  the 
ease  with  which  they  are  worked,  and  their  applicability  to 
almost  all  the  purposes  of  constructions  in  wood. 
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10.  White  Oak  (Querovs  alba). — The  bark  of  this  tree  is 
light,  nearly  white ;  the  leaf  is  long,  narrow,  and  deeply  in- 
dented ;  the  wood  is  compact,  tough,  and  pliable,  and  of  a 
straw  color  with  a  pinkish  tin^e. 

It  is  largely  used  in  ship-building,  the  trunk  furnishing  the 
necessary  timber  for  the  heavy  frame-work,  and  the  roots  and 
large  bmnches  affording  an  excellent  quality  of  compass-tim- 
ber. Boards  made  from  it  are  liable  to  warp  and  crack. 
This  tree  grows  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but 
most  abundantly  in  the  Middle  States.  Proximity  to  salt  air 
during  the  growth  of  the  tree  appears  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  timber.  The  character  of  the  soil  has  a  decided  effect 
on  it.  In  a  moist  soil,  the  tree  grows  to  a  larger  size,  but 
the  timber  loses  in  firmness  and  durability. 

Live  Oak  {Querous  virens), — The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of 
a  yellowish  tinge ;  it  is  heavy,  compact,  and  of  a  fine  grain ; 
it  is  stronger  and  more  durable  than  that  of  any  other  species, 
and  on  this  account  is  considered  invaluable  for  the  purposes 
of  ship-building,  for  which  it  has  been  exclusively  reserved. 
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The  live  oak  is  not  found  farther  north  than  the  neighbor, 
hood  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  nor  farther  inland  tjian  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  miles  from  the  sea-coast. 

Post  Oak  {Qt^ercics  obtusilobd^. — This  tree  seldom  attains 
a  greater  diameter  than  about  hileen  inches,  and  on  this 
account  is  mostly  nsed  for  posts,  from  which  nse  it  takes  its 
name.  The  wood  has  a  yellowish  hue  and  close  grain ;  is  said 
t-o  exceed  white  oak  in  strength  and  durability,  and  isUiere- 
fore  an  excellent  building  material  for  the  lighter  kinds  of 
frame-work.  This  tree  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the 
forests  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  is  there  frequently 
called  Box  White  Oak  and  Iron  Oak.  It  also  grows  in  the 
forests  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  but  is  rarely  seen 
farther  north  than  the  southern  part  of  New  York. 

Chestnut  White  Oak  (Quercuspiinuspalustris).— This 
tree  is  abundant  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida.  The  tim- 
ber made  from  it  is  strong  and  durable,  but  inferior  to  that 
of  the  preceding  species. 

Water  Oak  {Querent  aauatica). — This  tree  gives  a  tough 
but  not  a  durable  timber.  It  grows  in  the  Southern  country 
from  Virginia  to  as  far  south  as  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Sed  Oak  (Qiteroics  rubra). — This  tree  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  Unitea  States.  The  wood  is  reddish,  of  a  coarse  tex- 
ture, and  quite  porous.  The  timber  made  from  it  is  gener- 
ally strong,  but  not  durable. 

11.  Black  Walnut  {Juglans  nigra). — The  timber  made 
from  this  tree  is  hard  and  ^ne-grained.  It  has  become  too 
valuable  to  be  nsed  in  building  pui*pose8,  except  for  orna- 
mentation. 

Hickory  {Garya  iomeniosa). — The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
tough  and  flexible.  Its  great  heaviness  and  liability  to  be 
worm-eaten  have  prevented  its  general  use  in  buildings. 

12.  There  are  a  number  of  other  trees,  belon^ng  to  both 
hard  and  soft  woods,  that  produce  timber  infenor  to  those 
named.  They  may  possibly  in  the  future  be  used  to  some 
extent  to  furnish  timber  for  building  purposes.  The  Ked 
Cedar,  Chestnut,  Ash,  Elm,  Poplar,  American  Lime  or  Bass- 
wood,  Beech,  Sycamore,  Tamarack,  etc.,  have  all  been  used 
to  a  limited  extent  in  constructions  when  the  other  kinds 
were  not  to  be  obtained. 


PREPARATION  OF  TIMBER. 

13.  Felling. — Trees  should  not  be  felled  for  timber  until 
they  have  attained  tlieir  mature  growth,  nor  after  they  ex- 
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hibit  symptoinB  of  decline ;  otherwise  the  timber  will  not  poo- 
Bess  its  TDaximum  strength  and  durability.  Most  forest  trees 
arrive  at  maturity  in  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  years, 
and  commence  to  decline  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  years.  When  a  tree  commences  to  decline,  the 
extremities  of  its  older  branches,  and  particularly  its  top, 
exhibit  si^ns  of  decay.  The  age  of  a  tree  can,  in  most  cases, 
be  approximately  ascertained  either  by  its  external  appear- 
ances or  by  cutting  into  the  centre  of  its  trunk  and  counting 
the  rings  or  layers  of  the  sap  and  heart. 

Trees  should  not  be  felled  while  the  sap  is  in  circulation ; 
for  this  substance  is  of  such  peculiarly  fermentable  nature, 
that  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fallen  timber,  it  is  very  pro- 
ductive of  destruction  of  the  wood.  The  best  authorities  on 
the  subject  agree  that  the  tree  should  be  felled  in  the  i^ln- 
ter  season. 

The  practice  in  the  United  States  accords  with  the  above, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  sap  not  being  in  circulation, 
as  for  the  reason  that  the  winter  season  is  the  best  time  for 
procuring  the  necessary  labor,  and  the  most  favorable  for  re- 
moving the  logs,  from  where  they  are  cut,  to  the  points  where 
they  are  to  be  made  into  rafts. 

As  soon  as  the  tree  is  felled,  it  should  be  stripped  of  its 
bark  and  raised  from  the  ground.  A  short  time  only  should 
elapse  before  the  sap-wood  is  taken  off  and  the  timber  reduced 
nearly  to  its  required  dimensions. 

14.  Measuzlng  Timber. — Timber  is  measured  by  the 
cubic  foot,  or  by  board  measure  ;  the  unit  of  the  latter  is  a 
board  one  foot  square  and  one  inch  thick. 


Appearances  of  Gtood  Timber. 

15.  Among  trees  of  the  same  species,  that  one  which  has 
g^wn  the  slowest,  as  shown  by  the  narrowness  of  its  annual 
rings,  will  in  general  be  the  strongest  and  most  durable. 

The  grain  should  be  hard  ana  compact,  and  if  a  cut  be 
made  across  it,  the  fresh  surface  of  the  cut  should  be  firm  and 
shining. 

And,  in  general,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  the 
strength  and  durability  of  timber  will  increase  with  its  weight, 
and  darkness  of  color. 

Gfimber  of  good  quality  should  be  straight-grained,  and 
free  from  knots.  It  should  be  free  from  iSl  blemiahes  and 
defects. 


Defbots  in  Timber. 

16.  Defects  arise  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  growth  oi 
the  tree,  or  from  the  efiFects  of  the  weather. 

Strong  winds  oftentimes  injure  the  growing  tree  by  twist- 
ing or  bending  it  so  as  to  partially  separate  one  annual  layer 
from  another,  forming  what  is  oiown  as  rolled  timber  or 
shakes. 

Severe  frosts  sometimes  cause  cracks  radiating  from  the 
centre  to  the  surface. 

These  defects,  as  well  as  those  arising  from  worms  or  age, 
may  be  detected  by  examining  a  cross-section  of  the  log. 


SEASONING  OF  TQCBEB. 

17.  Timber  is  said  to  be  seasoned  when  by  some  process, 
dther  natural  or  artificial,  the  moisture  in  it  has  been  ex* 
peUed  so  far  as  to  prevent  decay  from  internal  causes. 

The  term  seasoning  means  not  only  the  drying  of  the 
timber,  but  also  the  removal  or  change  of  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances  in  it.    These  substances  are  fermentable,  and  when 

S resent  unchanged  in  the  timber  are  ever  ready  to  promote 
ecay. 

The  seasoning  of  timber  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not 
only  to  its  own  durability,  but  to  tlie  solidity  of  the  structure 
for  which  it  may  be  used ;  for,  if  the  latter,  when  erected, 
contained  some  pieces  of  unseasoned  or  green  timber,  their 
after-shrinking  might,  in  many  cases,  cause  material  injury, 
if  not  complete  destruction,  to  the  structure. 

Natural  Seasoning  consists  in  exposing  the  timber  freely 
to  the  air,  but  in  a  dry  place,  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  high 
winds. 

This  method  is  preferable  to  any  other,  as  timber  seasoned 
in  this  way  is  both  stronger  and  more  durable  than  when  pre- 
pared by  any  artificial  process.  It  will  require,  on  an  aver* 
age,  about  two  years  to  season  timber  thoroughly  by  this 
method.  For  this  reason,  artificial  methods  are  used  to  save 
time. 

Water  Seasoning. — ^The  simplest  artificial  method  con- 
sists in  immersing  the  timber  in  water  as  soon  as  cut, 
taking  care  to  keep  it  entirely  submerged  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  to  remove  it  to  a  suitable  place  and  dry  it. 
The  water  will  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  sap. 
even  if  the  timber  is  full  when  immersed.  This  method 
doabtless  weakens  the  timber  to  some  extent,  and  therefore 
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is  not  recommended  where  strength  in  the  timber  is  the 
most  important  quality. 

Boiling  and  Steaming  tiave  both  been  nsed  for  seasoning 
bnt  are  open  to  the  eame  objection  as  the  last  method  ;  viz.^ 
the  impairing  of  the  elasticity  and  strength  of  the  timber. 

Hot-air  Prooess. — This  consists  in  exposing  the  timber  in 
a  chamber,  or  oven,  to  a  current  of  hot  air,  whose  temperature 
varies  according  to  the  kind  and  size  of  the  timber  to  be  sea- 
soned. This  is  considered  the  best  of  the  artificial  methods. 
The  time  requii*ed  for  sufficient  seasoning  depends  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  timber,  ordinary  lumber  requiring  from  one 
to  ten  weeks. 


DUBABIUTT  AND  DBCAT  OF  TIMBEB. 

18.  Timber  lasts  best  when  kept,  or  used,  in  a  dry  and 
well-ventilated  place.  Its  durability  depends  upon  its  pro* 
tection  f i*om  decay  and  from  the  attacks  of  worms  and  insects. 

The  "wet  and  dry  rot  are  the  most  serious  causes  of  the 
decay  of  timber. 

Wet  Rot  is  a  slow  combustion,  a  decomposition  of  moist 
organic  matter  exposed  to  the  air,  without  sensible  elevation 
of  temperature.  The  decay  from  wet  rot  is  communicated 
by  contact,  and  requires  the  presence  of  moisture. 

To  guard  against  this  kind  of  rot,  the  timber  must  not  be 
subjected  to  a  condition  of  alternate  wetness  and  dryness,  or 
even  to  a  slight  degree  of  moisture  if  accompanied  by  heat 
and  confined  air. 

Dry  Eot  is  a  decay  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
fermentable  substances  in  the  timber;  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  growth  of  a  fungus,  whose  germs  spread  in  all  directions, 
finaUy  converting  the  wood  into  a  fine  powder.  The  fungus 
is  not  the  cause  of  decav ;  it  is  only  a  morbid  growth  due  to 
the  decaying  fibres  of  the  wood. 

Dry  rot  derives  its  name  from  the  effect  produced  and  not 
from  the  cause,  and  although  it  is  usually  generated  in  moist- 
ure, it  is  frequently  founato  be  independent  of  extraneous 
humidity.  Externally,  it  makes  its  first  appearance  as  a  mil- 
dew, or  a  white  or  yellowish  vegetation  oi  like  appearance. 
An  examination  under  a  microscope  of  a  section  of  a  piece  of 
wood  attacked  by  dry  rot  shows  minute  white  threads  spread- 
ing and  ramifying  throughout  the  substance. 

Dry  rot  onlv  attacks  wood  which  is  dead,  whereas  wet 
rot  may  seize  the  tree  while  it  is  still  alive  and  stapding. 
Timber,  not  properly  seasoned,  used  where  there  is  a  want 
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of  free  circulation  of  air,  decays  by  dry  rot  even  if  there  be 
only  a  small  amount  of  moisture  present.  It  will  also  decay 
by  dry  rot,  if  covered  while  unseasoned  by  a  coat  of  paint,  or 
similar  substance. 


Durability  under  oertain  Ck>ndition8y  and  Means  of  In« 

creasing  it. 

19.  Timber  may  be  subjected  to  the  following  conditions : 

It  may  be  kept  constantly  dry,  or  at  least  practically  so 

It  may  be  kept  constantly  vret  in  fresh  T^ater. 

It  may  be  constantly  damp. 

It  may  be  alternately  "wet  and  dry. 

It  may  be  constantly  "wet  in  sea-water. 

80.  Timber  kept  constantly  dry  in  well-ventilated  posi* 
tions,  will  last  for  centuries.  The  roof  of  Westminster  Hall 
is  more  than  450  years  old.  In  Stirling  Oastle  are  carvings 
in  oak,  well  preserved, over  SOOvears  ola ;  and  the  trusses  of 
the  roof  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  ]raul,  Borne,  were  sound  and 
«K)d  after  1000  years  of  service.  The  timber  dome  of  Sc 
Mai*k,  at  Venice,  was  in  good  condition  850  yeai-s  after  it  was 
built 

It  would  seem  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  increase 
the  durability  of  timber  when  under  these  conditions,  except 
where  it  may  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects, which  aro  very  destructive  in  some  localities.  Damp 
lime  hastens  the  decay  of  timber ;  the  latter  should  therefoi-c, 
in  buildings,  be  protected  against  contact  with  the  mortar. 

21 .  Timber  kept  constantly  T^et  in  fresh  T^ater,  under 
such  conditions  as  will  exclude  the  air,  is  also  very  durable. 

Oak,  elm,  beach,  and  chestnut  piles  and  planks  were  found 
beneath  the  foundation  of  Savoy  Place,  London,  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  after  having  been  there  650  years. 

The  piles  of  the  old  London  [Bridge  wore  sound  800  years 
after  they  were  driven.  In  the  bridge  built  by  Trajan,  the 
piles,  after  being  driven  more  than  1600  years,  were  found  to 
nave  a  hard  exterior,  similar  to  a  petrifaction,  for  about  four 
inches,  the  rest  of  the  wood  being  in  its  ordinary  condition. 

We  may  conclude  that  timber  submerged  in  fresh  water 
will  need  no  artificial  aid  to  increase  its  durability,  although  in 
time  it  may  be  somewhat  softened  and  weakened. 

22.  Timber  in  damp  situations.— Timber  in  damp  sit- 
uations is  in  a  place  very  unfavorable  for  durability,  and  is 
liable,  as  previously  stated,  to  decay  rapidly.    In  such  situa- 
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tions  onlj  the  most  lasting  material  is  to  be  employed,  and 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  increase  its  durability. 

23.  Timber  alternately  wet  and  dry. — The  surface  of 
all  timber  exposed  to  alternations  of  wetness  and  dryness 
gradually  wastes  away,  becoming  dark-colored  or  black.  This 
IS  wet  rot,  or  simply  **  roV^ 

Density  and  resinousness  exclude  moistnre  to  a  great  ex- 
tent; hence  timber  possessing  these  qualities  should  be  used 
in  such  situations.  Heart-wood,  from  its  superior  density,  is 
more  durable  than  sap-wood ;  oak,  than  poplar  or  willow. 
Besinous  wood,  as  pine,  is  more  durable  than  the  non-resin- 
ous, as  ash  or  beech,  in  such  situations. 

24.  Timber  constantly  wet  in  sea-water. — ^The  re- 
marks made  about  timber  placed  in  fresh  water  apply  e<jually 
to  this  case,  as  far  as  relate  to  decay  from  rot.  Timb^ 
immersed  in  saltwater  is,  however,  liable  to  the  attacks  of  two 
of  the  destructive  inhabitants  of  our  waters,  the  Ldmnoria 
terebrans  and  Teredo  navalis ;  the  former  rapidly  de- 
stroys the  heaviest  logs  by  gradually  eating  in  between  the 
annual  rings;  and  the  latter,  the  well-known  ship^warvij  con- 
verts timber  into  a  perfectly  honeycombed  state  by  its  uu- 
merous  perforations.  They  both  attack  timber  from  the  level 
of  the  mud,  or  bottom  of  the  water,  and  work  to  a  height 
slightly  above  mean  low  water.  The  timber,  for  this  dis- 
tance, must  be  protected  by  sheathing  it  with  copper,  or  by 
thickly  studding  the  surface  with  broad-headed  iron  nails,  or 
other  similar  device.  Resinous  woods  resist  their  attacks 
longer,  most  probably''  on  account  of  the  resin  in  the  wood. 
The  resin  after  a  time  is  washed  or  dissolved  out,  and  the 
timber  is  tlien  speedily  attacked. 

An  examination  of  piles  in  the  wharf  at  Fort  Point,  San 
Francisco  harbor,  where  these  agents  are  very  destnictive, 
showed  that  piles  which  were  driven  without  removing  the 
bark,  resisted  to  a  certain  extent,  their  destructive  attacks. 

Timber  saturated  with  dead  oil  by  the  process  known  as 
creosoting  is  said  to  ofEer  an  effective  resistance. 


FRESSBYATION  OF  TIMBER. 

25.  The  necessity  of  putting  timber  into  damp  places  has 
caused  numerous  experiments  to  be  made  as  to  the  best 
method  of  increasing  its  durability  under  such  circumstances. 

There  are  three  means  which  may  be  used  to  increase  the 
durability  of  timber  placed  in  damp  situations,  viz : 
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let  To  season  it  thoroughly. 

2d,  To  keep  a  constant  cironlation  of  air  about  it« 

3d.  To  cover  it  with  a  preservatiTe. 

ft 

The  cellulose  matter  of  the  woody  fibre  is  very  durable 
when  not  acted  upon  by  fermentatiou,  and  the  object  of  sea- 
0oning  is  to  remove  or  change  the  fermentable  snbstances,  as 
well  as  to  expel  the  moisture  in  the  timber,  thus  protecting 
the  cellulose  portion  from  decsLj.  Even  if  the  timber  be 
well  seasoned,  thorough  ventilation  is  indispensable  in  damp 
situations.  The  rapid  decay  of  sills  and  lower  floors  is  not 
surprising  where  there  are  neither  wall-grating  nor  venti- 
lating flues  to  carry  off  the  moisture  and  me  fom  gases  rising 
from  the  earth  under  them.  The  lower  floors  would  last 
nearly  as  long  as  the  upper  ones  if  the  earth  were  removed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  foundation  and  the  space  filled  in  with 
dry  material,  as  sand,  plaster,  rubbish,  etc.,  or  the  bottom 
covered  with  a  concrete  floor  to  exclude  the  moisture,  and 
arrangements  made  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  under 
the  sills. 

An  external  coating  of  paint,  pitch,  or  hot  oil  increases 
the  durability  of  well-seasoned  timber,  but  such  a  coating 
upon  the  surface  of  green  timber  produces  just  the  opposite 
effect.  The  coating  of  paint  closes  the  pores  of  the  outer 
surface,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  moisture  from  with- 
in, thus  retaining  in  the  wood  the  elements  of  decay. 

It  is  not  always  practicable  to  employ  the  foregoing  means 
in  damp  places  to  preserve  the  timber,  and  other  methods 
have  to  oe  used.  These  methods  are  based  upon  the 
principle  of  expelling;  the  albuminous  substances  and  repko- 
mg  them  by  otners  oi  a  durable  nature,  or  on  that  of  chang- 
ing the  albuminous  substances  into  insoluble  compounds  by 
saturatiufip  the  timber  with  salts  of  an  earthy  or  metallic  base 
which  wul  combine  with  the  albuminous  matter  and  make 
it  inert. 

Some  of  the  methods  which  have  been  proposed,  or  used, 
are  as  follows : 

Kyanizing. — ^Eyan's  method  is  to  saturate  the  timber 
with  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  one  pound  of  chloride 
to  four  gallons  of  water. 

The  complete  injection  of  the  liquid  is  obtained  either  by 
long  immersion  in  the  liquid  in  open  vats,  or  by  great  pres- 
sure upon  both  solution  and  wood  in  laige  wrought-iron 
tanks. 

The  expensiveness  of  the  process,  and  its  unhealthiness 
to  those  employed  in  it^  forbid  its  extensive  use. 
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Bumettlzing. — ^Bnmett's  process  is  to  nse  a  solntion  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  one  pound  of  the  chloride  to  ten  gallons  of 
water;  the  solution  being  forced  into  the  wood  under  a  pres- 
sure of  150  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Earle's  Prooess  consisted  in  boiling  the  timber  in  a  solu- 
tion of  one  part  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  three  parts  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron ;  one  gallon  of  water  being  used  with  every 
pound  of  the  salts.  A  hole  was  bored  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  piece ;  the^imber  was  then  immersed  from  two 
to  four  hours,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  mixture. 

Ringold  and  Earle  invented  the  following  process :  A  hole 
from  -^  to  2  inches  hi  diameter  was  made  the  whole  length  of 
the  piece,  and  the  timber  boiled  from  two  to  four  hours  in 
lime-water.  After  the  piece  was  dried,  the  hole  was  filled  with 
lime  and  coal-tar.  Neither  of  the  last  two  methods  was  very 
successful. 

Ck>]ninon  Salt  is  known  in  many  cases  to  be  a  good 
preservative.  According  to  Mr.  Bates's  opinion  this  method 
often  answers  a  good  purpose  if  the  pieces  so  treated  are 
not  too  large. 

Bouoherie's  Prooess  employs  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per or  pyroliffnite  of  iron.  One  end  of  the  green  stick  is  en- 
closed in  a  close-fitting  collar,  to  which  is  attached  a  water- 
tight bag  communicating  through  a  flexible  tube  with  an 
elevated  reservoir  containing  the  solution.  Hydrostatic  pres- 
sure soon  expels  the  sap.  When  the  solution  issues  in  a  pure 
state  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  log,  the  process  is  complete. 

It  was  found  tnat  the  fluid  will  pass  a  distance  of  twelve 
feet  along  the  ^rain  under  less  pressure  than  is  necessary  to 
force  it  across  the  grain  threetf ourths  of  an  inch.  The  opera- 
tion is  performed  upon  green  timber  with  great  facility. 

In  1846,  80,000  railroad  ties  of  the  most  perishable  woods, 
impregnated,  by  Boucherie's  process,  with  sulphate  of  copper, 
were  mid  down  oh  French  railways.  After  nine  years'  expo- 
sure they  were  found  as  perfect  as  when  laid.  This  experi 
ment  was  so  satisfactory  that  most  of  the  railways  of  that 
country  at  once  adopted  the  process.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  wasn  out  the  sap  with  water,  which  would  not  coagulate 
the  albumen,  and  then  to  use  the  solution. 

Bethel's  Prooess. — The  timber  is  placed  in  an  air-tight 
cylinder  of  boiler-iron,  and  the  air  partially  exhausted.  Dead 
oil  is  then  admitted  at  a  temperature  of  120^  Fahr.,  and  a 
pressure  of  about  150  pounds  to  the  square  inch  is  then  ap 
plied,  and  maintained  from  five  to  eight  hours,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  timbers  under  treatment.  The  oU  is  uien 
drawn  off,  and  the  timber  is  removed* 
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The  Seeley  Process  consietB  in  subjecting  the  wood,  while 
immersed  in  dead  oil,  to  a  temperature  between  212°  and 
800**  Fahr.  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  expel  any  mois- 
ture- present ;  the  water  being  expelled,  the  hot  oil  is  quickly 
replaced  by  cold,  thueb  condensing  the  steam  in  the  pores  of 
the  timber,  forming  a  vacuum  into  which  oil  is  forced  by  at- 
mospheric pressure  and  capillary  attraction.  In  this  process 
from  six  to  twelve  pounds  of  oil  is  expended  for  each  cubic 
foot  of  wood. 

The  theory  of  this  process  is  that  the  first  part  of  the  opera- 
tion seasons  the  wood,  destroys  or  coagulates  the  albumen, 
and  expels  the  moisture ;  and  that  the  second  part  fills  the 
wood-cells  with  a  material  that  is  an  antiseptic  and  resists  de- 
structive agents  of  every  kind. 

Robldiis's  Prooess  consists  in  treating  timber  with  coal-tar 
in  the  form  of  vapor. 

The  wood  is  placed  in  an  air-tight  iron  chamber,  with 
which  is  connected  a  still  or  retort^over  a  furnace.  The  fur- 
nace is  then  fired  and  the  wood  kept  exposed  to  the  heated 
vapors  of  the  coal  tar  from  six  to  twelve  hours ;  the  operation 
is  then  considered  complete. 

The  most  improved  of  all  these  methods  is  Seeley's;  this 
is  a  modification  and  an  improvement  of  Bethel's  process,  and 
is  generally  known  as  **  oreosoting.'' 

It  is  thought  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  knew  of  some  pro* 
cess  of  preserving  wood.  Old  cases,  supposed  to  have  been 
2,000  years  old,  apparently  of  sycamore  impregnated  with 
bitumen,  have  been  found  to  be  still  perfectly  sound  and 
strong. 


CHAPTER  n. 
STONE. 


S6.  The  qualliies  required  in  stone  for  building  purposes 
are  so  various  that  no  very  precise  directions  can  be  given  to 
exactly  meet  any  particular  case.  What  would  be  required 
for  a  sea-wall  would  not  be  suited  to  a  dwelling-house.  In 
most  cases  the  choice  is  limited  by  the  cost  The  most 
essential  properties  of  stone  as  a  building  material  are 
strength,  liardness,  durability,  and  ease  of  -working. 
These  properties  are  determined  by  experience  or  actual 
experiment. 
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27.  The  term  Stone,  or  Rook,  is  applied  to  anj  aggregation 
of  Beveral  mineral  BubBtances ;  as  a  building  material,  stones 
may  be  either  natural  or  artifloiaL 

Nattiral  Stones  may  be  subdivided  into  three  classes ;  the 
8ilioiou8|  the  argillaoeous,  and  the  oaloareous,  according  as 
silica,  clay,  or  lime  is  the  principal  oonstitnent 

Artificial  Stones  are  imitations  of  natural  stone,  made  by 
consolidating  fragmentary  solid  material  by  various  means; 
they  may  be  sabdivided  into  classes  as  follows : 

1st  Those  in  which  two  Or  more  kinds  of  solid  materials 
are  mixed  together  and  consolidated  by  baking  or  burning; 
as  brick,  tiles,  etc. 

2d.  Those  in  which  the  solid  materials  are  mixed  with 
some  fluid  or  semi-fluid  substance,  which  latter,  hardening 
afterwards  by  chemical  combinations,  binds  the  former  firmly 
together ;  as  ordinary  concrete,  patent  stone,  etc. 

3d.  Those  in  which  the  solid  materials  are  mixed  with 
some  hot  fluid  substance  which  hardens  upon  cooling;  as 
asphaltic  concrete,  etc. 
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osinEBAL  obsbbvahons  ok  the  fbopebties  of  stone  as  a 
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28.  strength,  hardness,  durability,  and  ease  of  T^orking 
have  already  been  mentioned  as  essential  properties  to  be 
considered  in  selecting  stone  for  building  pui'poses. 

It  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  the  qualities  from  external 
appearances.  In  most  cases  stone,  which  has  one  of  the 
three  properties  first  named,  will  have  also  the  other  two.  In 
general,  when  the  texture  is  uniform  and  compact,  the  grain 
fine,  the  color  dark,  and  the  specific  gravity  great,  the  stone 
is  of  good  quality.  If  there  are  cracks,  cavities,  presence 
of  iron,  etc.,  even  though  it  belong  to  a  good  class  of  stone,  it 
will  be  deficient  in  some  of  these  essential  qualities,  and 
should  be  rejected.  A  coarse  stone  is  ordinarily  brittle,  and 
is  difficult  to  work ;  it  is  also  more  liable  to  disintegrate  than 
that  of  a  finer  grain. 

29.  Strength. — Among  stones  of  the  same  kind,  the  strong* 
est  is  almost  always  that  which  has  the  greatest  heaviness. 

As  stone  is  ordinarily  to  be  subjected  only  toa  crushing  force, 
it  will  only  be  in  particular  cases  that  the  resistance  to  this 
strain  need  be  considered,  the  strength  of  stone  in  this  respect 
being  greater  than  is  generally  requix^  of  it.    If  its  dura 
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bOity  IB  Batisfactorily  proved,  its  strength^  as  a  rale,  maj  be 
aflsumed  to  be  sufficient. 

80.  Hardness. — ^This  property  is  easfly  ascertained  by 
actual  experiment  and  by  a  comparison  made  with  other 
stones  which  have  been  tested.  It  is  an  essential  quality  in 
stone  exposed  to  wear  by  attrition.  Stone  selected  for  paving, 
flagging  and  for  stairs,  should  be  liard  and  of  a  grain  too 
coarse  to  admit  of  becoming  very  smooth  under  the  action  to 
which  it  is  submitted. 

By  the  absorption  of  water,  stones  become  softer  and  more 
friable. 

81.  Duxability. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  power  to  resist 
the  wear  and  tear  of  atmospheric  agencies,  tne  capacity  to 
sustain  high  temperature,  ana  the  abinty  to  resist  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  fresh  and  salt  water. 

The  appearances  which  indicate  probable  durability  are 
often  deceptive. 

As  a  general  rule,  among  stones  of  the  same  hindy  those 
which  are  fine-grained,  absorb  least  water,  and  are  of  greatest 
specific  gravity,  are  also  most  durable  under  ordinary  expo* 
sures.  The  weight  of  a  stone,  however,  may  arise  from  a 
large  proportion  of  metallic  oxide — a  circumstance  often  un- 
favorable to  durability. 

The  various  chemical  combinations  of  iron,  potash,  and 
alumina,  when  found  in^  considerable  quantities  in  the  sili* 
dous  rocks,  greatly  affect  their  durability.  The  decompo- 
sition of  the  leldspar  by  which  a  considerable  portion  of  uie 
silica  is  removed  when  the  potash  dissolves,  leaves  an  excess 
of  aluminous  matter  behind.  The  clay  often  absorbs  water, 
becomes  soft,  and  causes  the  stone  to  crumble  to  pieces. 

32.  Frost,  or  rather  the  alternate  action  of  ircezing  and 
thawing,  is  tne  most  destructive  agent  of  nature  with  which 
the  engineer  has  to  contend.  Its  effects  vary  with  the  tex- 
ture or  stones;  those  of  a  fissile  nature  usually  split,  while 
the  more  porous  kinds  disintegrate,  or  exfoliate  at  the  surface. 
When  stone  from  a  new  quarry  is  to  be  tried,  the  best  indi- 
cation of  its  resistance  to  frost  may  be  obtained  from  an  ex- 
amination of  any  rocks  of  the  same  kind,  within  its  vicinity, 
which  are  known  to  have  been  exposed  for  a  long  period. 
Submitting  the  stone  fresh  from  the  quarry  to  the  direct 
action  of  freezing  would  seem  to  be  the  best  test  of  it,  if  it 
were  not  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  stone  that  are  much 
affected  by  frost  when  they  are  first  quarried  due  to  the 
moisture  present  in  the  stone,  which  moisture  is  lost  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  never  reabsorbed  to  the  same 
amount 
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A  test  for  ascertaining  the  probable  efiPects  of  frost  on 
stone  was  invented  by  M.  Brard,  a  French  chemist,  and  ma^ 
bo  nsed  for  determining  the  probable  comparative  durabili- 
ties of  specimens.  It  imitates  the  disintegrating  action  of 
frost  by  means  of  the  crystallization  of  sodinm  sulphate.  The 
process  maj  be  stated  briefly  as  follows :  Let  a  cubical  block, 
about  two  inches  on  the  edge,  be  carefully  sawed  from  Uie 
stone  to  be  tested.  A  cold  saturated  solution  of  the  sodium 
sulphate  is  prepared,  placed  over  a  fire,  and  brought  to  the 
boiling-point  The  stone,  having  been  weighed,  is  suspended 
from  a  string,  and  immersed  in  the  boiling  liquid  for  thii*ty 
minutes.  It  is  then  carefully  withdrawn,  the  liquid  is  de- 
canted free  from  sediment  into  a  flat  vessel,  and  tne  stone  is 
suspended  over  it  in  a  cool  cellar.  An  efflorescence  of  the 
salt  soon  makes  its  appearance  on  the  stone,  when  it  must  bo 
again  dipped  in  the  liquid.  This  should  be  frequently  done 
during  uie  day,  and  the  pi^ocess  be  continued  for  about  a 
week.  The  earthy  sediment  found  at  the  end  of  this  period 
in  the  vessel  is  carefully  weighed,  and  its  quantity  will  give 
an  indication  of  the  like  eftect  of  frost.      This   process   is 

fiven  in  detail  in  Yol.  XXXVIII.  Annales  de  CKimie  et  de 

This  test,  having  corresponded  closely  with  their  experi- 
ence, has  received  the  approval  of  many  French  architects 
and  engineers.  Experiments,  however,  made  by  English  engi- 
neers on  some  of  the  more  porous  stones,  bv  exposing  them 
to  the  alternate  action  of  freezing  and  thawing,  gave  results 
very  different  from  those  obtainea  by  Brard's  method. 

33.  The  Wear  of  Stone  from  ordinary  exposure  is  very 
variable,  depending  not  only  upon  the  texture  and  constituent 
elements  of  the  stone,  but  also  upon  the  locality,  and  the  posi- 
tion, it  may  occupy  in  a  structure,  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
vailing driving  rains.  This  influence  of  locality  on  the 
durability  of  stone  is  very  marked.  Stone  is  observed  to  wear 
more  rapidly  in  cities  than  in  the  country,  and  exhibits  signs 
of  decay  soonest  in  those  parts  of  a  building  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  winds  and  rains. 

The  disintegration  of-  the  stratified  stones  placed  in  a  wall 
is  materially  affected  by  the  position  of  the  strata  or  laminsa 
with  respect  to  the  exposed  surface,  proceeding  faster  when 
the  faces  of  the  strata  are  exposed,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
stones  are  not  placed  with  their  laminsB  lying  horizontally. 

Stones  are  oiten  exposed  to  the  action  ot  high  temperatures, 
as  in  the  case  of  ^rcat  conflagrations.  They  are  also  used  to 
protect  portions  of  a  building  from  great  heat,  and  sometimes 
to  line  lurnaces.    Those  that  resist  a  high  degree  of  heat  are 
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tenned  fire-stones.  A  good  fire-etone  ehonld  be  infusible, 
and  not  liable  to-  crack  or  exfoliate  from  heat.  Stones  that 
contain  lime  or  magnesia  are  nsnally  unsuitable.  Also,  sili- 
cates containing  an  oxide  of  iron. 

Their  dnrability  under  such  circumstances  should  be  con* 
aidered  when  selecting  them  for  building. 

The  only  sure  test,liowever,  of  the  durability  of  any  kind 
of  stone  is  its  wear,  as  shown  by  experience. 

84.  Bzpansion  of  Stone  ftom  Heat. — ^Experiments  have 
been  made  in  this  country  and  Oreat  Britain  to  ascertain  the 
expansion  of  stone  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
results  have  been  tabulated.  Within  the  ordinary  ran^s  of 
temperature  the  stone  is  too  slightly  affected  by  expansion  or 
contraction  to  cause  any  perceptible  change.  Professor 
Bartlett's  experiments,  however,  showed  that  in  a  long  line  of 
coping  the  expansion  was  sufficiently  great  to  crush  mortar 
between  the  blocks. 

35.  Preservation  of  Stone. — ^To  add  to  the  durability 
of  stone,  especially  of  that  naturally  perishable  or  showing 
si^ns  of  decay,  vanous  processes  have  been  tried  or  proposed 
JUI  have  the  same  end  in  view;  viz.,  to  fill  the  exposed 
pores  of  the  stone  with  some  substance  which  shall  exclude 
the  air  and  moisture.  Paints  and  oils  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Great  results  have  been  expected  from  the  use  of 
soluble  ^lass  (silicate  of  potash),  and  also  from  silicate  of 
lime.  The  former,  being  applied  in  a  state  of  solution  in 
water,  gradually  hardens,  partly  through  the  evaporation  of 
its  water,  and  partly  through  the  removal  of  the  potash  by 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air.  The  latter  is  used  by  filling  the 
pores  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash,  and  then  introdu- 
cing a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  or  lime  nitrate ;  the  chemi- 
cal action  produces  silicate  of  lime,  filling  the  pores  of  the 
natural  stone.  Time  and  experience  will  show  ii  the  hopes 
expected  from  the  use  of  tliese  silicates  will  bo  realized. 

36.  Ease  of  Working  the  Stone. — ^This  property  is  to  a 
certain  extent  the  inverse  of  the  others.  The  ease  with  which 
stone  can  be  cut  or  hammered  into  shape  implies  either  soft- 
ness or  else  a  low  degree  of  cohesiveness  between  its  particles. 

It  often  happens  that  its  hardness  may  prevent  a  stone,  in 
every  other  way  suitable,  from  being  wrought  to  a  true  sur- 
face and  from  receiving  a  smooth  edge  at  the  angles.  More- 
over, the  difficulty  of  working  will  increase  very  materially 
the  cost  of  the  finished  stone. 

It  requires  experience  and  good  judgment  to  strike  a  me- 
dium between  these  conflicting  quahties. 
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87.  Quarrsrlng. — If  the  engineer  should  be  obliged  to  get 
ont  his  own  stone  by  opening  a  new  quarry,  he  should  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  getting  it 
out  and  hauling  it  to  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  uBe<L  In  all 
cases  he  will,  vt  possible,  open  the  quarry  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  arrange  the  roads  in  and  leading  to  it  with  gentle 
slopes,  so  as  to  assist  the  draught  of  the  animals  employed. 
The  stone  near  the  surface,  not  being  as  good  as  that  beneath, 
is  generally  discarded.  The  mass  or  bed  of  stone  being  ex- 
posed, a  dose  inspection  will  discover  tibe  natural  joints  or 
fissures  along  which  the  blocks  will  easily  part  from  each 
other.  When  natural  fissures  do  not  exist,  or  smaller  blocks 
are  required,  a  line  of  holes  is  drilled  at  short  regular  inter- 
vals, or  grooves  are  cut  in  the  upper  surface  of  a  bed.  Then 
blunt  steel  wedges  or  pins,  slightly  larger  than  the  holes,  are 
inserted,  and  are  struck  sharply  and  simultaneously  with  ham- 
mers until  the  block  splits  on  from  the  layer. 

If  la^  masses  of  stone  be  required,  resort  is  had  to  blast- 
ing. Tnis  operation  consists  in  boring  the  requisite  number 
of  holes,  loading  them  with  an  explosive  compound,  and  fir- 
ing them.  The  success  of  blasting  will  depend  upon  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  the  position  and  depth  of  me  holes  and  upon 
the  use  of  the  proper  charges. 

Instead  of  trusting,  as  is  too  often  done,  to  an  empirical 
rule,  or  to  no  rule  at  all,  it  is  well,  by  actual  experiments  on 
the  particular  rock  to  be  quarried,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
different  charges,  so  as  to  determine  the  amount  required  in 
any  case,  to  produce  the  best  result. 


TABIETIBS  OF  BUILDINa  STONES  IN  GENERAL  X7HB. 

SnJOIOnB  STONES. 

88.  Silioious  Stones  are  those  in  which  silica  is  the  prin- 
cipal constituent.  With  a  few  exceptions,  their  structure  if 
crystalline-granular,  the  grains  being  hard  and  durable.  They 
emit  sparks  when  struck  with  a  steel,  and  do  not  generally 
effervesce  with  acids.    * 

Some  of  the  principal  silicious  stones  used  in  building  are 
Syenite,  Granite,  Gneiss,  Mioa  Slate,  Hornblende  ^ate, 
Steatite,  and  the  Sandstones.  For  their  composition,  partio* 
alar  description,  etc.  see  any  of  the  manuals  of  mineralogy. 

Syenite,  Granite,  and  Gneiss. *-These  stones  differ  but  lit- 
tle in  the  qualities  essential  to  a  good  building  material,  and 
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from  the  great  resemblance  of  their  external  characters  and 
physical  properties  are  generally  known  to  builders  by  the 
common  term  granite. 

Granite  {Syenite^  Oramte,  and  Gneiss). — This  stone  ranks 
high  as  buUding  material,  in  consequence  of  its  superior 
ttrength,  hardness,  and  dun^bility,  and  furnishes  a  material  par- 
ticularly suitable  tor  structures  which  require  great  strength. 
It  does  not  resist  well  very  high  temperatures,  and  its  great 
hardness  requires  practised  stone-cutters  to  be  employed  in 
working  it  into  proper  shapes.  It  is  principally  used  in  works 
of  magnitude  and  importance,  as  light-houses^  sea-walls, 
revetment-walls  of  fortifications,  lar^  public  buildings,  etc 
Only  in  districts  where  it  abounds  is  it  used  for  ordinary 
dwellinff-houses.  It  was  much  used  by  the  ancients,  especially 
by  the  Egyptians,  some  of  whose  structures,  as  far  as  the  stone 
is  concerned,  are  still  remaining  in  good  condition,  after  3,000 
years'  exposure.  Granite  occurs  in  extensive  beds,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  quarries  in  blocks  of  almost  any  size  re- 
quired. Gneiss,  in  particular,  having  the  mica  more  in  layerS| 
presents  more  of  a  stratified  appearance,  and  admits  of  t>eing 
broken  out  into  thin  slabs  or  blocks.  A  granite  selected  for 
building  purposes  should  have  a  fine  grain,  even  texture,  and 
its  constituents  uniformly  disseminated  through  the  mass.  It 
should  be  free  from  pyrites  or  any  iron  ore,  whidi  will  rust 
and  deface,  if  not  destroy  the  stone  on  exposure  to  the  weath- 
er. The  feldspathic  varieties  are  the  best,  and  the  syenitic 
are  the  most  aurable.  An  examination  of  the  rock  m  and 
around  the  quarry  may  give  some  idea  of  its  durability. 

Mioa  Slate  has  in  its  composition  the  same  materials  as 
.gneias,  and  breaks  with  a  glistening  or  shining  suiface.  The 
compact  varieties  are  much  used  for  flagging,  for  door  and 
hearth  stones,  and  for  lining  furnaces,  as  they  can  be  broken 
out  in  thin,  even  slabs.  It  is  often  used  in  ordinary  masonry 
work,  in  districts  where  it  abounds. 

Hornblende  Slate  resembles  mica  slate,  but  is  tougher,  and 
18  an  excellent  material  for  flagging. 

Steatite,  or  Soapstone,  is  a  soft  stone  easily  cut  by  a  knife, 
and  greasy  to  the  touch.  From  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
worked,  and  from  its  refractory  nature,  it  is  used  for  fire-stones 
in  furnaces  and  stoves,  and  for  jambs  in  fire-places.  Being 
soft,  it  is  not  suitable  for  ordinary  building  purposes. 

Sandstone  is  a  stratified  rock,  consisting  of  grains  of  silicious 
sand,  arising  from  the  disintegration  of  silicious  stones,  ce- 
mented together  by  some  material,  generally  a  compound  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  lime.  It  has  a  harsh  feel,  and  every  dull 
diade  of  color  from  white,  through  yellow,  red,  and  brown,  to 
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uearly  a  black.  Its  strength,  hardness,  and  durability  vary 
between  very  wide  limits ;  some  varieties  being  little  inferior 
to  good  granite  as  a  building- stone,  others  being  very  soft, 
friable,  and  disinteeratin^  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  weath- 
er. The  least  durable  sand-stones  are  those  which  contain  the 
most  argillaceous  matter ;  those  of  a  f  eldspathic  character  also 
are  found  to  withstand  poorly  the  action  of  the  weather.  The 
best  sandstone  lies  in  thick  strata,  from  which  it  can  be  cut  in 
blocks  that  show  very  faint  traces  of  stratification;  that  which 
is  easily  split  into  thin  layers,  is  weaker.  It  should  be  firm  in 
texture,  not  liable  to  peel  off  when  exposed,  and  should  be  free 
from  pyrites  or  iron-sand,  which  rust  and  disfigure  the  blocks. 
It  is  generally  porous  and  capable  of  absorbing  much  water, 
but  it  is  comparatively  little  mjnred  by  moisture,  unless  when 
built  with  its  layers  set  on  edge.  In  this  case  the  expansion  of 
water  between  the  layers  in  freezing  makes  them  split  or 
^  scale  "  off.  It  should  be  placed  with  the  strata  in  a  horizon- 
tal position,  so  that  any  water  which  may  penetrate  between 
the  layers  may  have  room  to  expand  or  escape.  Most  of  the 
varieties  of  sandstone  yield  readily  under  the  chisel  and  saw, 
and  split  evenly ;  from  these  properties  it  has  received  from 
workmen  the  name  of  firee-stone.  It  is  used  very  exten- 
sively as  a  building-stone,  for  flagging,  for  road  material ;  and 
some  of  its  varieties  furnish  an  excellent  fire-stone. 

Other  varieties  of  silicious  stones  besides  those  named,  as 
porphyry,  trap  or  greeiiBtone,  basalt^  quartz^rook 
(oobble-stone),  buhr-stone,  etc.,  are  used  for  building  and 
engineering  purposes,  and  are  eminently  fit,  either  as  cut- 
stone  or  rubble,  as  far  as  strength  and  durability  are  concerned. 


ABGnXAOBOUS  STONES. 

89.  ArgiUaoeoufl  or  Clayey  tStones  are  those  in  which 
clay  exists  in  sufiScient  quantitv  to  give  the  stone  its  charac- 
teristic properties.  As  a  rule,  the  natural  argillaceous  stones, 
excepting  roofins^slate,  are  deficient  in  the  properties  of  hard- 
ness and  durability,  and  are  unfit  for  use  m  engineering  con- 
Btnictions. 

Roofing  Slate  is  a  stratified  rock  of  great  hardness  and 
density,  commonly  of  a  dark  dull  blue  or  purplish  color.  To 
be  a  good  material  for  roofing,  it  should  split  easilv  into  even 
slates,  and  admit  of  being  pierced  for  nails  without  being 
fractured.  It  should  be  free  from  everything  that  can  on  ex- 
IX)sure  undergo  decomposition.  The  signs  oi  good  qualitv  in 
slate  are  compactness,  smoothness,  uniformity  of  texture,  clear 
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dark  color;  it  should  give  a  rTnging  Bound  when  struck,  and 
should  absorb  but  litue  water.  Being  nearly  impervious  to 
water,  it  is  principally  used  for  covering  of  roofs,  linings  of 
water-tanks,  and  &>r  other  similar  purposes. 
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40.  Caloareous  Stones  are  those  in  which  lime  {calciitm 
monoxide)  is  the  principal  constituent.  It  enters  either  as  a 
sulphate  or  carbonate. 

Caloiunx  Sulphate,  known  as  gypsum  in  its  natural 
state,  when  burnt  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  is  known  as 
plaster-of-Paris.  A  paste  made  of  tms  powder  and  a  little 
water,  soon  becomes  hard  and  compact.  Gypsum  is  not 
used  as  a  building-stone,  being  too  soft.  The  plaster,  owing 
to  its  snowy  whiteness  and  fine  texture,  is  used  for  taking  casts, 
making  models,  and  for  giving  a  hard  ^ish  to  walls.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  use  it  only  in  dry  ana  protected  situations, 
as  it  absorbs  moisture  freely,  then  swells,  cracks,  and  exfoliates 
rapidly. 

Calcium  Carbonates,  or  Umestones,  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  ordinary  building-stone,  ornamental  stone,  and  form 
the  source  of  the  principal  ingredient  of  cements  and  mortars. 

They  are  distinguished  by  being  easily  scratched  with  a 
knife,  and  by  effervescing  with  an  acid.  In  texture  they  are 
either  compact  or  granular;  in  the  former  case  the  fracture  is 
smooth,  often  conchoidal ;  in  the  latter  it  has  a  crystalline- 
granular  surface,  the  fine  varieties  resembling  loaf-sugar. 

The  limestones  are  generally  impure  carbonate,  and  we- 
are  indebted  to  their  impurities  for  some  of  tlie  most  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  the  most  invaluable  materials  used  for  construc- 
tions. Those  stones  which  are  colored  by  metallic  oxides,  or 
by  the  presence  of  other  minerals,  furnish  the  numerous  color- 
ed and  variegated  marbles  ;  while  those  which  contain  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  impurities  as  silica,  alumina,  etc.,  yield,  on 
calcination,  those  cements  which,  from  possessing  the  prop- 
erty of  hardening  under  water,  have  received  the  names  of 
hydraulic  lime,  hydraulic  cement,  etc. 

Limestones  that  can  be  made  to  have  a  smooth  surface  and 
take  a  polish  are  known  as  marbles ;  the  coarser  kinds 
are  called  common  limestones,  and  form  a  large  class  of 
much  value  for  building  purposes. 

41.  Marbles. — Owing  to  the  high  polish  of  which  they 
are  susceptible,  and  their  consequent  value,  the  marbles  are 
mostly  reserved  for  ornamental  purposes. 
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Thej  presents  great  variety,  both  in  color  and  appearance, 
and  the  different^inds  have  ^nerallj  received  Bome  appro- 
priate name  descriptive  of  their  use  or  appearance. 

Statuazy  Marble  is  of  the  pnrest  white,  finest  grain,  and 
is  free  from  all  foreign  minerals.  .It  receives  a  delicate 
polish,  without  glare,  and  is,  therefore,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  (3  the  sculptor,  for  whose  uses  it  is  mostly 
reserved. 

Oonglomerate  Xffarble. — ^This  consists  of  two  varieties; 
the  one  termed  pudding  stone,  composed  of  rounded  pebbles 
embedded  in  compact  limestone ;  the  other  termed  breooiay 
consisting  of  angular  fragments  united  in  a  similar  manner* 
The  colors  of  these  marbles  are  generally  variegated,  making 
the  material  very  handsome  and  ornamental. 

Bird's-eye  Marble. — The  name  of  this  stone  is  descriptive 
of  its  appearance  after'  sawing  6r  splitting,  the  eyes  arising 
from  the  cross-sections  of  a  peculiar  fossil  {jucoidea  demisstiS) 
contained  in  the  mass. 

liumachella  Marble. — ^This  is  a  limestone  having  shells 
embedded  in  it,  and  takes  its  name  from  this  circumstance. 

Verd  Antique. — ^This  is  a  rare  and  costly  variety,  of 
a  beautiful  green  oolor,  the  latter  beinjg  caused  by  veins 
and  blotches  of  eerpentine  diffused  through  the  lime- 
stone. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  that  receive  their  name 
either  from  their  appearance  or  the  localities  from  which 
they  are  obtained. 

Many  of  these  ai-e  imitated  by  dealers,  who,  by  processes 
known  to  themselves,  stain  the  common  marbles  so  success- 
fully that  it  requires  a  close  examination  to  distinguish  the 
false  from  the  real. 

Common  Iiimestone. 

42.  This  class  furnishes  a  great  variety  of  building-stones, 
which  present  great  diversity  in  their  physical  properties. 
Some  or  them  seem  as  durable  as  the  best  silicious  stones,  and 
are  but  little  inferior  to  them  in  strength  and  hardness ;  others 
decompose  Rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  weather;  and  some 
kinds  are  so  soft  that,  when  first  quarried,  they  can  be 
scratched  with  the  nail  and  broken  between  the  fingers.  The 
durability  of  limestones  is  materially  affected  by  the  foreign 
minerals  they  may  contain ;  the  presence  of  clay  injures  me 
stone  for  building  purposes,  particularly  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  it  runs  tnrough  the  bed  in  very  minute  reins; 
blocKS  01  stone  having  this  impei^ction  soon  separate  along 
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these  veins  on  exposure  to  moistnre.  Ferrous  oxide,  snlphate 
and  carbonate  of  iron,  when  present,  are  also  very  destructive 
in  their  effects,  frequently  causing  by  their  chemical  changes 
rapid  disintegration.. 

Among  the  varieties  of  impure  carbonates  of  lime  are  the 
magnesian  limestones,  called  dolomites.  They  are  re- 
garded  in  Europe  as  a  superior  building  material ;  those  being 
considered  the  best  which  are  most  crystalline,  and  are  com- 
posed of  nearly  equal  proportions  of  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  The  magnesian  limestone  obtained  from 
quarries  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  is  not  of  such  good 
quality ;  the  stone  obtained  being,  in  some  cases,  extremely 
niable. 


n— ARTIFICIAL  8T0MB& 
1st — BBIOK. 

43.  A  briok  is  an  artificial  stone,  made  by  moulding  t&mr 

Srred  clay  into  a  form  of  the  requisite  shape  and  size,  and 
rdening  it,  either  by  bakingin  the  sun  or  by  burning  in  a 
kiln  or  other  contrivance.  When  hardened  by  the  first  pro- 
cess, they  are  known  as  sun-driedy  and  by  the  latter  as  him^ 
Iricky  or  simply  bildk. 

44.  Smi-dried  Briok — Sun-dried  bricks  have  been  in  use 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  having  been  found  in  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Babylon.  They  were  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  and  especially  by  the  Egyptians.  At  present  they 
are  seldom  employed. 

They  were  ordinarily  made  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  aa 
they  dried  more  uniformly  during  those  seasons ;  those  made 
in  me  summer,  drying  too  rapidly  on  the  exterior,  were  apt 
to  crack  from  subsequent  contraction  in  the  interior. 

It  was  not  customary  to  use  them  until  two  years  after  they 
had  been  made. 

Walls,  Imown  as  adchea^  made  of  earth  hardened  in  a  simi- 
lar wav,  are  found  in  parts  of  our  country  and  in  Mexico. 
They  xumish  a  simple  and  economical  moae  of  construction 
where  the  weights  to  be  supported  are  moderate,  and  whefe 
fuel  is  very  scarce  and  expensive.  This  mode,  however  suit- 
able for  a  southern,  is  not  fit  for  our  climate. 

45.  Burnt  Briok. — Bricks  may  be  either  common  or 
pressed^  Ka/nd  or  macki/n^  made. 

The  qualities  of  a  brick  are  dependent  upon  the  kind  of 
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earih  used,  tbe  tempermff  of  this  earth,  the  moulding  of  the 
raw  brick,  and  the  drymg  and  huming  proceBsee. 

46.  Coxninon  Brlok. — ^The  size  and  form  of  common  bricks 
vary  but  little.  They  are  generally  rectangular  parallelopl- 
pedons,  about  8^  inches  long,  4  inches  broad,  and  2f  inches 
thick,  the  exact  size  Tiimng  with  the  contraction  of  the  clay. 

Kinds  of  Earth. — Tii^  ar^llaceous  earths  suitable  for 
brick-making  may  be  divided  mto  three  principal  classes,  viz. : 

Pure  Clays,  those  composed  chiefly  of  aluminum  silicate, 
or  one  part  of  alumina  and  two  of  silica,  combined  with  a 
small  proportion  of  other  substances,  as  lime,  soda,  magnesia, 
ferrous  oxide,  etc.; 

Loams,  which  are  mechanical  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand; 
and 

Marls,  which  are  mechanical  mixtures  of  clay  and  car- 
bonate oi  lime. 

Pure  clay,  being  made  plastic  with  water,  may  be  moulded 
into  any  shape,  but  will  shrink  and  crack  in  drying,  however 
carefully  and  slowly  the  operation  be  conducted,  ^y  mixing 
a  given  quantity  of  sand  with  it,  these  defects  may  be  greatly 
remedied,  while  the  plastic  quality  of  the  clay  will  not  be 
materially  affected. 

The  loams  oftentimes  have  too  much  sand,  and  are  then  so 
loose  as  to  require  an  addition  of  clay  or  other  plastic  mate- 
rial to  increase  their  tenacity. 

Earth  is  frequently  found  containing  the  proper  proportions 
of  clay  and  sand  suitable  for  making  oricks ;  but,  if  it  be  not 
naturally  fit  for  the  purpose,  it  should  be  made  so  by  adding 
that  element  which  is  lacking.  The  proportion  oi  sand  or 
clay  to  be  added  should  be  determined  by  direct  experiments. 

Silicate  of  lime,  if  in  any  considerable  quantitv  in  the 
earth,  makes  it  too  fusible.  Carbonate  of  lime,  if  present 
in  any  considerable  quantity  in  the  earth,  would  render  it 
unfit,  since  the  carbonate  is  converted,  during  the  burning, 
into  lime,  which  absorbs  moisture  upon  being  exposed,  would 
cause  disintegration  in  the  brick. 

Preparation  of  the  Earth. — The  earth,  being  of  the  proper 
kind,  is  first  dug  out  before  the  cold  weather,  and  earned 
to  a  place  prepared  to  receive  it.  It  is  there  piled  into  heaps 
and  exposed  to  the  weather  during  the  winter,  so  as  to  be 
mellowed  by  the  frosts,  which  break  up  and  crumble  tlie 
lumps. 

In  the  spring  the  earth  is  turned  over  with  shovels,  and  the 
stones,  pebbles,  and  gmvel  are  removed ;  if  either  clay  (» 
sand  be  wanting,  the  proper  amount  is  added. 

Tempering. — The  object  of  tempering  is  to  bring  the  earth 
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into  a  homogeneooB  paste  for  the  use  of  the  moulder.  This 
is  effected  by  mixibg  it  with  abont  half  its  volume  of  water, 
and  stirring  it  and  kneading  it  either  by  turning  it  over  re- 
peatedly with  shovels  and  treading  it  over  by  horses  or  men 
until  the  required  plasticity  is  obtained,  or  by  using  the  pug- 
mill  or  a  similar  machine. 

The  plastic  mass  is  then  moulded  into  the  proper  forms  by 
hand  or  machinery. 

By  Hand. — In  the  process  by  hand  the  mould  used  is  a 
kind  of  box,  without  top  or  bottom,  and  the  tempered  clay  is 
dashed  into  it  with  sumcient  force  to  completely  fill  it,  the 
superfluous  clay  being  removed  by  striking  it  with  a  straight- 
edge. The  newly-made  brick  is  then  turned  out  on  a  drying- 
floor,  or  on  a  board  and  carried  to  the  place  where  it  is  to 
dry. 

47.  By  Machines. — Bricks  are  now  generally  moulded  by 
machines.  These  machines  combine  tne  pug-mill  with  an 
apparatus  for  moulding.  This  apparatus  receives  the  clay  as 
discharged  from  the  pug-mill,  presses  it  in  moulds,  and  puslies 
the  brick  out  in  f ix>nt  ready  to  be  removed  from  the  frames 
and  carried  to  the  drying-floor. 

48.  Drying. — Great  attention  is  necessary  in  this  part  of 
the  process  of  manufacture.  The  raw  bricks  are  dried  in  the 
open  air  or  in  a  drying-house,  w^here  they  are  spread  out  on 
the  ground  or  floor,  and  are  frequently  turned  over  until  they 
are  sufiiciently  hard  to  be  handled  without  injury.  They  are 
then  piled  into  stacks  under  cover  for  f uither  drying. 

In  drying  bricks,  the  main  points  to  be  observed  are  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  from  draughts  of 
air,  from  rain  and  frost,  and  to  have  each  brick  dry  uni- 
formly from  the  exterior  inwards.  The  time  allowed  for  dry- 
ing depends  upon  the  climate,  the  seasqn  of  the  year,  and  tlie 
weather. 

49.  Burning. — ^The  next  stage  of  manufacture  is  the  burn- 
ing. The  bricks  are  arranged  in  the  kiln  so  as  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  heat  around  them ;  tliis  is  effected  by  piling 
the  bricks  so  that  a  space  is  left  around  each.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  bricks,  called  setting  the  kiln,  is  to  allow  the  heat 
to  be  diffused  equally  throughout,  to  afford  a  good  draught, 
and  to  keep  up  a  steady  heat  with  the  least  amount  of  fuel. 

A  very  moderate  fire  is  next  applied  under  the  arches  of 
the  kiln  to  expel  any  remaining  moisture  from  the  raw  brick ; 
this  is  continued  until  the  smoke  from  the  kiln  is  no  longer 
black.  The  fire  is  then  increased  until  the  bi'icks  of  the 
arches  attain  a  white  heat ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  abate  in  some 
d^pree,  in  order  to  prevent  complete  vitrif action ;  and  it  it 
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thus  alternately^  raised  and  lowered  nntil  the  burning  is  com- 
plete, as  ascertained  by  examining  the  bricKs  at  the  top  of  the 
kiln.  The  bricks  should  be  slowly  cooled;  otherwise  they 
will  not  withstand  the  effects  of  the  weather.  The  cooling  is 
done  by  closing  the  mouths  of  the  arches  and  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  kiln,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  with  moist  clay 
and  burnt  brick,  and  by  allowing  the  kiln  to  remain  in  this 
state  until  the  heat  has  subsided.  The  length  of  time  of  burn- 
ing varies,  but  is  often  fifteen  days  or  thereabouts. 

50.  General  Qualities  and  Uses. — Bricks,  when  properly 
burnt,  acquire  a  degree  of  hardness  and  durability  mat  ren- 
ders them  suitable  for  nearly  all  the  purposes  to  which  stone 
is  applicable ;  for,  when  carefully  made,  they  are  in  strength, 
hardness,  and  durability  but  little  inferior  to  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  building-stone.  They  remain  unchanged  under  the 
extremes  of  temperature,  resist  the  action  of  water,  set  firmly 
and  promptly  with  mortar,  and,  being  both  cheaper  and 
lighter  than  stone,  are  preferable  to  it  for  many  Kinds  dE 
structures,  as  for  the  walls  of  houses,  small  arches,  etc. 

The  Eomans  employed  bricks  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
constructions.  The  scarcity  of  stone  m  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands  led  to  their  extensive  use,  not  only  in  private 
but  in  their  public  buildings,  and  these  countries  abound 
in  fine  specimens  of  brick-worx. 

51.  Charaoteristios  of  good  Brioks.-— Good  bricks  should 
be  regular  in  shape,  with  plane  surfaces  and  sharp  edges; 
the  opposite  faces  should  be  parallel,  and  adjacent  faces  per* 
pendicular  to  each  other. 

They  should  be  free  from  cracks  and  flaws;  be  hard; 
possess  a  regular  form,  and  uniform  size ;  and,  where  exposed 
to  great  heat,  infusibilitv. 

They  should  give  a. clear,  ringing  sound  when  struck;  and 
when  broken  across,  they  should  show  a  fine,  compact,  uni- 
form texture,  free  from  air-bubbles  and  cracks. 

They  should  not  absorb  more  than  ^  of  their  weight  of  water. 

52.  From  the  nature  of  thci  process  of  burning,  it  will  be 
evident  that  in  the  same  kiln  must  be  found  bricks  of  very 
different  qualities.  There  will  be  at  least  three  varieties:  1, 
bricks  which  are  burned  too  much ;  2,  those,  just  enough ;  and, 
3,  those,  not  enough.  The  bricks  forming  the  arches  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  latter,  being  nearer  the  fire,  will  be  burnt  to 
^reat  hardness,  or  perhaps  vitrified ;  those  in  the  interior  will 
be  well  burnt ;  and  those  on  top  and  near  the  exterior  will 
be  under-burned.  The  first  are  called  aroh  brick ;  die  sec- 
ond, body,  hazd,  or,  if  the  clay  had  contained  ferrous-oxide, 
oherry  red ;  and  the  third,  sof^  pale,  or  sammel  brick. 
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The  arch  bricks  are  very  hard  but  brittle,  and  have  bat 
slight  adhesion  with  mortar ;  the  soft  or  sammel,  if  exposed 
to  the  weather,  have  not  requisite  strength  or  darabilitv, 
and  can,  therefore,  be  used  only  for  inside  work. 

53.  Pressed  Briok. — Pressed  brick  are  made  bj  putting 
the  raw  bricks,  when  nearly  dry,  into  moulds  of  proper 
shape,  and  submitting  ihem  to  a  heavy  pressure  by  machinery. 
They  are  heavier  than  the  common  brick.  All  machine- 
made  bricks  partiUce  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  pressed 
brick. 

64.  Flre-brioks. — ^Fire-bricks  are  made  of  refractory  clay 
which  contains  no  lime  or  alkaline  matter,  and  remains  un- 
changed by  a  decree  of  heat  that  would  vitrify  and  destroy 
common  brick.  They  are  bak&d  radier  than  burnt,  and  their 
quality  depends  upon  the  fineness  to  which  the  clay  has  been 
ground  and  the  decree  of  heat  used  in  making  them. 

They  are  used  for  facing  fireplaces,  lining  furnaces,  and 
wherever  a  high  degree  of  temperature  is  to  be  sustained. 

Bricks  light  enough  to  fioat  in  water  were  known  to  the 
ancients.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  M.  Fab* 
broni,  of  Italy,  succeeded  in  making  fioating  bricl^  of  a  ma- 
terial known  as  (tgarionimeralyAKmdof  calcareous  tufa, 
called  fossil  meal.  Their  weight  was  only  one-sixth  that  of 
common  brick ;  they  were  not  affected  by  the  highest  tem- 
perature, and  were  bad  conductors  of  heat. 

55.  Brick-making  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Bomans,  and  arrived  at  great  perfection  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIH. 

The  art  of  brick-making  is  now  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
useful  arts,  and  the  number  of  bricks  annually  made  in  this 
country  is  veir  great,  amounting  to  thousands  of  millions. 

The  art  of  bnck-making  does  not  belong  to  that  of  the  en- 
gineer. But  as  the  engineer  may,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, be  obliged  to  manufacture  brick,  the  foregoing  out- 
line has  been  given. 

TUes. 

56.  TUes  are  a  variety  of  brick,  and  from  their  various 
uses  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. :  roofing,  paving,  and 
draining  tiles. 

Their  manufacture  is  very  similar  to  that  of  brick,  the 
principal  differences  arising  from  their  thinness.    This  re- 

Juires  the  clay  to  be  stronger  and  purer,  and  greater  caro  tc 
e  taken  in  their  manufacture, 
names  explain  their  use. 
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2d. — OGNCBsnnss* 

57.  Concrete  is  the  term  applied  to  any  mixtare  of  incrtar 
with  coarse  solid  materials,  as  gravel,  pebbles,  shells,  or  frag- 
ments of  brick,  tile,  or  stone. 

The  term  oonorete  was  formerly  applied  to  the  mixture 
made  with  common  lime  mortar ;  beton,  to  the  mixture  when 
the  mortar  used  was  hydraulic,  t.  e*^  will  harden  under  water. 

The  proportions  of  mortar  and  coaree  materials  are  de- 
termined by  the  following  principle:  th(it  the  volume  of 
cemerUing  aubstomoe  8h/>uld  <moays  he  slightly  in  exoeasoftns 
volume  of  voids  of  the  ooa/rse  materials  to  he  united.  This 
excess  is  added  as  a  precaution  against  imperfect  manipula- 
tion. 

Concrete  is  mixed  by  hand  or  by  machinery. 

One  method,  by  hand,  used  at  Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor, 
was  as  follows :  The  concrete  was  prepared  by  first  spread- 
ing out  the  gravel  on  a  platform  of  rough  boai*ds,  in  a  layer 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  thick,  the  smaller  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  and  the  larger  on  the  top,  and  then  spreading  the 
mortar  over  it  as  uniformly  as  possible.  The  materials  were 
then  mixed  by  four  men,  two  with  shovels  and  two  with  hoes, 
the  fonner  facing  each  other,  always  working  from  the  out- 
side of  the  heap  to  the  centre,  then  stepping  back,  and  recom- 
mencing in  the  same  way,  and  continuing  the  opei-ation  until 
the  whole  mass  was  turned.  The  men  with  hoes  worked  each 
in  conjunction  with  a  shoveller,  and  were  required  to  rub  well 
into  the  inorta/r  each  shovelful  as  it  was  turned  and  spread. 
The  heap  was  turned  over  a  second  time,  this  having  been 
usually  suflScient  to  make  the  mixture  complete,  to  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  each  pebble  with  mortar,  and  to  leave  the 
mass  of  concrete  ready  ror  use. 

Various  machines  have  been  devised  to  effect  the  thorough 
mixing  of  the  materials.  A  pug-mill,  a  /sylinder  in  an  m- 
dined  position  revolving  around  its  axis,  a  cubical  box  revolv- 
ing eccentrically,  and  various  other  machines,  have  been  used. 

08.  Uses  of  Concrete. — Concrete  has  been  generally  used 
in  cx)nfined  situations,  as  foundations,  or  as  a  backing  for  mas- 
sive walls.  For  many  years  it  has  been  extensively  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  public  works  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  is  now  extended  in  its  application,  not  only  to 
foundations,  but  even  to  the  building  of  exterior  and  partition 
walls  in  private  buildings.  It  has  of  recent  years  had  quite 
an  extensive  application  in  harbor  improvements  in  Europe. 
There  are  evidencea  of  its  extensive  use  in  ancient  times 
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ill  Borne ;  many  public  building  palaces,  theatres,  aqnedacts, 
etc,  being  built  of  this  matenal.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  built  of  artificial  stone  composed 
of  small  stone  and  moi-tar. 

It  is  especially  suitable  as  a  building  material  when  dryness, 
water-tightness,  and  security  against  veimin  are  of  conse- 
quence, as  in  cellars  of  dwelling-houses,  magazines  on  the 
ground,  or  underneath,  for  storage  of  provisions,  etc. 

59.  Remarks. — ^In  order  to  obtain  uniformly  a  good  con- 
crete by  the  use  of  hydraulic  lime  or  cement,  or  both,  it  is 
essential — 

!•  That  the  amount  of  water  be  just  sufficient  to  form  the 
cementing  material  into  a  viscous  paste,  and  that  it  be  sys- 
tematically  applied ; 

2.  That  each  grain  of  sand  or  gravel  be  entirely  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  pf  this  paste ;  and 

8.  That  the  grains  be  brought  into  close  and  intimate  con- 
tact with  each  other. 

Theso  conditions  roquire  more  than  the  ordinary  methods 
and  machinery  used  in  making  mortars,  especially  if  a  supe- 
rior article  be  desired. 


Patent  Stones. 

60.  Yarious  attempts  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  to 
make  an  imitation  which,  possessing  all  the  merits,  and  being 
free  from  the  defects,  of  the  most  useful  building-stones, 
would  supplement  if  not  supersede,  them.  These  imitations 
are  generally  artificial  sandstones. 


S6ton  Agglomer6. 

61.  Beton  agglom6r6,  or  Coignet-Biton,  is  an  arti- 
ficial  sandstone,  made  by  M.  Francois  Coignet,  of  Paris, 
France,  in  which  the  grains  of  sand  are  cemented  together 
by  a  lime  p^te  possessing  hydraulic  properties. 

It  is  made  by  placing  the  hydraulic  cement  with  about 
one-third  its  volume  ox  water  into  a  mill,  and  mixing  until 
a  plastic  and  sticky  paste  is  formed.  This  paste  and  per- 
fectly dry  sand,  in  suitable  proportions,  are  then  put  into  a 
powerful  mill  and  mixed  togetlier  until  a  pasty  powder  is 
formed.  The  pasty  powder  is  placed  in  layers  of  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  thick,  in  strong  moulds,  and 
nmmed  by  repeated  blows  of  an  iron-shod  rammer  until  each 
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layer  of  material  is  reduced  to  about  one*third  of  its  origi* 
nal  thickness.  The  upper  surface  is  struck  with  a  straight- 
edge, and  smoothed  on  with  a  trowel.  The  mould  is  turned 
over  on  a  bed  of  sand,  and  detached  from  the  block.  If  the 
block  be  small,  it  may  be  handled  after  one  day;  larger 
pieces  should  have  a  longer  time  to  harden. 

In  common  practice,  the  cement  and  the  sand  in  a  dry 
state  are  mixed  with  shovels,  spread  out  on  the  floor,  and 
then  sprinkled  with  the  proper  amount  of  water.  The  damp- 
ened mixture  is  shovelled  into  the  mill  and  thoroughly 
mixed. 

The  proportions  of  eand  and  lime  will  vary  according  to 
the  prooable  uses  of  the  stone ;  6  volumes  oi  sand  to  1  of 
hydraulic  lime  in  powder ;  or,  5  of  sand,  1  of  hydraulic  lime, 
and  1  of  Portland  cement,  are  sometimes  used. 

The  distinctive  features  of  this  b^ton  are  the  very  small 
proportion  of  water  used,  the  thorough  mixing  of  the  materi- 
als, and  the  consolidation  effected  by  ramming  the  layers. 

If  too  much  water  be  used,  the  mixture  cannot  be  suitably 
rammed ;  if  too  little,  it  will  be  deficient  in  strength. 

Beton  agglom^r^  is  noted  for  its  stren^h,  hardness,  and 
durability,  and  has  had  quite  an  extensive  application  in 
France ;  aqueducts,  bridges,  sewers,  cellars  of  bEU'racks,  etc^ 
have  been  built  with  it. 


Bansome's  Patent  Stone. 

62.  Among  other  artificial  stones  that  are  offered  to  the 
builder  are  several  bearing  the  name  of  Bansome,  an  English 
engineer.  The  patent  silicious  stone,  Ransome's  apoenite,  and 
Bansome's  patent  stone,  are  all  artincial  sandstones,  in  whidi 
the  cement  is  a  silicate  of  lime.  They  differ  mostly  in  the 
process  of  making. 

A  patent  stone  has  been  made  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
Chicago,  and  employed  to  some  extent  in  those  cities. 

Prmcdples  of  lH anu&oture. — ^Dry  sand  and  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  soda,  about  a  gallon  of  the  silicate  to  a  bushel  of 
sand,  are  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  suitable  mill,  and  then 
moulded  into  any  of  the  forms  required.  These  blocks  or 
forms  are  then  saturated  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  calcium 
chloride,  which  is  forced  through  the  moulded  mass  by  exhaus- 
tion of  the  air,  by  gravity,  or  by  other  suitable  means.  The 
ehemical  reactions  result  in  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
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silicate  of  lime,  which  firmly  miiteB  all  the  grains  of  the  mass 
into  one  solid,  and  a  solution  of  sodiam  cliloride  (common 
salt^.    The  latter  is  removed  by  washinjg  with  water. 

Remark. — The  artificial  stone  thas  &rmed  is  uniform  and 
homogeneous  in  its  texture,  and  said  to  be  free  from  liability 
to  distortion  or  shrinkage.  It  is  also  claimed  that  it  is  not 
affected  by  variations  of  climate  or  temperature. 


8d. — ^ASFHALTIO  OONOBETB. 

63.  Asphaltio  Conorete  is  a  concrete  in  which  the  solid 
materials  are  united  by  masUOj  a  mixture  of  powdered  lime* 
stone,  or  similar  material,  with  artificial  or  natural  combina- 
tions of  bituminous  or  resinous  substances. 

The  manufacture  of  mastics  will  be  described  under  the 
head  of  UNiriNa  M^tbbials  ;  the  manufactured  product  may 
be  bought  in  blocks  ready  for  use. 

Asphaltic  concrete  is  made  as  follows: 

The  mastic  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  not  more  than  half 
a  pound  each,  and  placed  in  a  caldron,  or  iron  pot,  over  a  fire. 
It  is  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  its  burning,  and  as  soon  as 
melted  there  is  gradually  added  two  parts  of  sand  to  each 
one  of  the  mastic,  and  the  whole  mass  is  constantly  stirred 
until  the  mixture  will  drop  freely  from  the  implement  used 
in  stirring. 

The  ground  having  been  made  perfectly  firm  and  smooth, 
covered  with  ordinary  concrete,  or  otherwise  prepared,  the 
mixture  is  applied  by  pouring  it  on  the  surface  to  he  coated, 
taking  care  to  spread  it  un3ormly  and  evenly  throughout. 
A  square  or  rectangular  strip  is  first  laid,  and  men  a  second, 
and  so  on,  until  the  entire  surface  is  completely  covered,  the 
surface  of  each  sauare  being  smoothed  with  the  fioat.  Before 
the  concrete  hardens  a  small  quantity  of  fine  sand  is  sifted 
over  it  and  is  well  rubbed  in' with  a  trowel  or  hand-fioat. 

The  thickness  of  the  coating  will  depend  upon  its  situa- 
tion, being  less  for  the  capping  of  an  arcn  than  for  the  fioor- 
ing  of  a  room,  and  less  for  the  latter  than  for  a  hall  or  pave- 
ment that  is  to  be  in  constant  use. 

Care  is  taken  to  form  a  perfect  union  between  edges  of 
adjoining  squares,  and,  where  two  or  more  thicknesses  are 
used,  to  make  them  break  joints. 

A  mixture  of  coal  tar  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for 
maetic. 

Uses. — ^The  principal  uses  of  asphaltic  concrete  are  for  pav 
isg  streets,  side-walks,  floors  of  cellars,  etc. 
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64.  Glass  IB  a  mixture  of  various  insoluble  silicates.  Its 
mauufacture  depends  upon  the  property  belonging  to  the  al- 
kaline silicates,  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  of  dissolving  a 
large  quantitj  of  silica.  The  mixture  hardens  on  cooling, 
and  is  destitute  of  crystalline  structure. 

Uses. — Glass  is  extensively  used  in  building,  as  a  roof* 
covering  for  conservatories,  ornamental  buildings,  railroad 
depots,  and  other  structm*e8  for  which  the  greatest  possible 
lignt  or  the  best-looking  material  is  required.  Other  uses, 
as  for  windows,  sky-lights,  doors,  etc.,  are  familiar  to  every 
one. 

65.  Glazing  is  tlie  art  of  fixing  glass  in  the  frames  of  win- 
dows. The  panes  are  secured  wim  putty,  a  composition  of 
whiting  and  linseed-oil  with  sometimes  an  addition  of  white 
lead.  Large  panes  should  be  additionally  secured  by  means 
of  small  nails  or  brads. 


CHAPTER  m. 
MBTAIaS. 


66.  The  metals  used  in  engineering  constructions  are  Irony 
Steel,  Copper,  Zino,  Tin,  Lead,  and  some  of  their  alloys. 


IRON  AND  OTBBL. 

67.  Iron  has  the  most  extensive  application  of  all  the 
metals  used  for  building  purposes.  It  is  obtained  from  tho 
ore  by  smelting  the  latter  m  a  blast-furnace.  When  the  fuel 
used  is  coal,  the  blast  is  generally  of  hot-air ;  in  this  process, 
known  as  the  hot-hloM^  the  air,  before  being  forced  into  the 
furnace,  is  heated  high  enough  to  melt  lead. 

When  the  metal  has  fused,  it  is  separated  from  the  other 
substances  in  the  ore,  and  is  allowed  to  combine  with  a  small 
amount  of  carbon,  from  2  to  5  per  cent.,  forming  a  com- 
pound known  as  oast-iron, 

A  sufficiency  of  cast-iron  having  accumulated  in  the  fur- 
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DAoe,  tlie  latter  is  tapj^ed,  and  the  molten  metal  rnnning  out 
is  received  in  Band  in  long  straight  gntters,  which  have 
nnmerons  side  branches.  This  arrangement  is  called  the  S07jn 
and  piffs  ;  hence  the  name  of  pig-iron. 

The  iron  in  the  pig  is  in  a  enape  to  be  sent  to  market,  and 
in  suitable  condition  to  be  remelted  and  cast  into  any  re- 
qaired  form,  or  to  be  converted  into  'wrought  or  xnallea'ble 
iron. 

Impurities^ — ^The  strength  and  other  good  ^aalities  of  the 
iron  depend  mainly  on  the  absewse  of  im^vrUieSy  and  espe- 
cially oi  those  substances  known  to  cause  brittleness  and  weak- 
nessi  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 


OAST-IBOK. 

68.  Oast-Iron  is  a  valuable  building  material,  on  account 
of  its  ^reat  strength,  hardness,  and  durability,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  can l)e  cast  or  moulded  into  the  best  forms  for 
thepurposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied 

Varieties  of  Cast-iron. — Oast-iron  is  divided  into  six  varie- 
ties, according  to  their  relative  hardness.  This  hardness 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  proportion  and  state  of  carbon  in 
the  metal,  and  apparently  not  so  much  on  the  total  amount 
of  carbon  present  in  the  specimen,  as  on  the  proportionate 
amounts  in  the  respective  states  of  mechanical  mixture  and 
of  chemical  combmation.  Manufacturers  distinguish  the 
different  varieties  by  the  consecutive  whole  numbers  from  1 
to  6. 

No.  1  is  known  as  gray  oast-iron,  and  No.  6  as  i^hite 
oast-iron.    They  are  the  two  principal  varieties. 

Gray  Cast-iron,  of  good  quality,  is  slightly  malleable  when 
oold,  and  will  yield  readily  to  the  action  of  the  file  if  the 
hard  outside  coating  is  removed.  It  has  a  brilliant  fracture  of 
a  gray,  sometimes  biuidi  gray,  color.  It  is  softer  and  tough- 
er, and  melts  at  a  lower  temperature,  than  white  iron. 

White  Cast-Iron  is  very  orittle,  resists  the  file  and  chisel, 
and  is  susceptible  of  hi^h  polish.  Its  fracture  presents  a  sil- 
very appearance,  generally  fine-grained  and  compact 

The  intermediate  vajrieties,  as  they  approach  in  appear- 
ance to  that  of  No.  1  or  No.  6,  partake  more  or  less  oi  the 
properties  characteristic  of  the  extreme  varieties. 

if  umbers  2  and  3,  as  they  are  designated,  are  usually  con- 
sidered the  best  for  building  purposes,  as  combining  strength 
and  pliability. 

8 
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Appearances  of  Oood  Caafc-lroiL 

69.  A  mediam-Bized  ^in  with  a  dose  coxnpact  textnre  in 
dicatee  a  good  qaalitj  (S  iron.  The  color  and^laBtre  present- 
ed by  the  surface  of  a  recent  fracture  are  good  indications  of 
its  qaality.  A  nniform  dark-gray  color  with  a  high  metallic 
lustre  is  an  indication  of  the  best  and  strongest  iron.  With 
the  same  color,  bat  less  Instre,  the  iron  will  be  found  to  be 
softer  and  weaker.  No  lustre  with  a  dark  and  mottled  color 
indicates  the  softest  and  weakest  of  the  gray  varieties. 

Cast-iron,  of  a  light-gray  color  and  high  metalUc  lustre,  is 
usually  very  hard  and  tenacious.  As  the  color  approaches  to 
white,  and  as  the  metallic  changes  to  a  vitreous  lustre,  hard- 
ness and  brittleness  of  the  iron  become  more  marked  ;  when 
the  extreme,  a  dull  or  grayish  white  color  with  a  very  high 
vitreous  lustre,  is  attained,  me  iron  is  of  the  hardest  and  most 
brittle  of  the  white  variety* 

70.  Test  of  its  Quality. — ^The  quality  of  cast-iron  may  be 
tested  by  striking  a  smart  stroke  with  a  hammer  on  the  edge 
of  a  casting.  If  the  blow  produces  a  slight  indentation, 
without  any  appearance  of  fracture,  the  iron  is  shown  to  be 
sightly  malleable,  and  therefoi*e  of  a  good  quality ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  ed^  is  broken,  there  is  an  indication  of  brit- 
tleness in  the  material,  and  consequent  want  of  strength. 

71.  Strength. — ^The  strength  of  cast-iron  varies  Mrith  its 
density,  and  the  density  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  th« 
metal  when  drawn  from  the  furnace,  the  rate  of  cooling,  the 
head  of  metal  under  which  the  casting  is  made,  %nd  the  bulk 
of  the  casting. 

From  the  many  causes  bv  which  the  strength  of  iron  may 
be  influenced,  it  is  verv  dimcult  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  a 
casting  by  its  external  characters ;  however,  a  uniform  ap- 
pearance of  the  exterior  devoid  of  marked  ineaualities  of  sur- 
face, generally  indicates  uniform  strength ;  and  large  castings 
are  generally  proportionally  weaker  than  small  ones. 
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72.  Wrought,  or  Malleable  Xron,  in  its  perfect  condition, 
is  simjAjjmre  iron. 

It  generally  falls  short  of  such  condition  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  impurities  referred 
to  in  a  pi-evious  paragraph.  It  contains  ordinarily  more  tl 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  of  carbon* 
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It  may  be  made  by  direct  redaction  of  the  ore,  bat  it  is 
Qsaally  made  from  cast-iron  by  the  process  called  jntd- 
dUna. 

Wroaght-iron  is  toagh,  malleable,  dactile  and  infusible  in 
ordinary  f omaces.  At  a  white  heat  it  becomes  soft  enough 
to  take  any  shape  under  the  hammer,  and  admits  of  being 
raided.  In  order  to  weld  two  pieces  t(^ther,  each  sarface 
should  be  free  from  oxide.  If  there  be  any  oxide  present,  it 
is  easily  removed  by  sprinkling  a  little  sand  or  dust  or  borax 
over  the  surfaces  to  be  joined ;  either  of  these  forms  with  the 
rust  a  fusible  compound,  whi^di  is  readily  squeezed  out  by  the 
hammering  or  rolling. 


Appearances  of  good  Wrought-lran* 

73.  The  fracture  of  good  wrought-iron  should  have  a  clear 
gray  color,  metallic  lustre,  and  a  fibrous  appearance.  A 
erystalline  structure  indicates,  as  a  rule,  defective  wrought- 
iron.  BlisterSyflawSj  and  ei/nder-holes  are  defects  due  to  had 
manufacture. 

Strength. — ^The  strength  of  wrought-iron  is  very  variable, 
iis  it  depends  not  only  on  the  natural  Qualities  of  the  metal, 
but  also  unon  the  care  bestowed  in  forging,  and  upon  the 

freater  or  less  compression  of  its  fibres  when  it  is  rolled  or 
ammered  into  bars. 

Forms. — The  principal  forms  in  which  wrought-iron  is 
sent  to  market  are  Bar-iron,  Round-iron,  Hoop  and  Sheet- 
iron,  and  Wire. 

Bar-iron  comes  in  long  pieces  with  a  rectangular  cross- 
section,  generally  square,  and  is  designated  as  1  inch,  1^  inch. 
2  inch,  according  to  its  dimensions,  it  is  then  cut  and  workea 
into  any  shape  required. 

Ears  receive  various  other  forms  of  cross-section,  depend- 
ing upon  the  uses  that  are  to  be  made  of  them.  The  most 
common  forms  are  the  T,  H,  1,  and  U  cross-sections,  called 
T-iron,  H-iron,  etc.,  from  their  general  resemblance  to  these 
letters,  and  one  whose  section  is  of  this  shape,  <--*,  called 
channel  iron.  The  section  like  an  inverted  U  is  frequently 
seen. 

Bound  iron  comes  in  a  similar  form,  except  the  cross-seo- 
lion  is  circular,  and  it  is  known,  in  the  same  way,  as  1  inch,  3 
inch^  etc. 

Hoop  and  Sheet-iron  are  modifications  of  bar-iron,  the 
fliickness  being  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  width. 

Goxrugated  iron  is  sheet-iron  oi  a  modified  form,  by  which 


^^ 
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its  Btren^h  and  stlffnesB  are 

:^-.^  greatly  increased*    The  di»» 

tance  between  the  corroffa- 

tions,  A  B,  (Fi^.  1.)  vanes, 

Fi^.  1.  beinff  8,  4.  or  6  inches ;  the 

deptn,  B  C,  being  about  one* 
fourth  A  B. 

Iron  Wire. — ^The  various  sizes  of  wire  might  be  consid- 
ered as  small  sizes  of  round-iron,  distinguished  by  numbers 
depending  on  the  dimensions  of  cro6fr«ection,  except  that  wire 
is  d/ramm  through  circular  holes  in  a  metal  plate,  wnile  round- 
iron  is  rolled^  to  obtain  the  requisite  cross-sections. 

The  numbers  run  from  0  to  36  ;  No.  0  wire  has  a  diameter 
eaual  to  one-third  of  an  inch,  and  No.  36  one  equal  to  .004 
oi  an  inch;  the  other  numbers  being  contained  between 
these,  and  the  whole  series  being  known  as  the  Birmingham 
Wire  Gauge. 

A  series  in  which  the  numbers  run  from  0  to  40,  the  ex- 
tremes beine  nearly  the  same  as  that  Just  given,  is  sometimes 
used.    It  is  Known  as  the  American  Gauge. 


STEEL. 

74.  Steel,  the  hardest  and  strongest  of  the  metals,  is  a 
chemical  combination  of  iron  and  carbon,  standing  between 
wrought  and  cast-iron. 

No  sharp  dividing  line  can  be  drawn  between  wrought-iron 
and  steel,  based  on  the  pix>portioii8  of  carbon  present  in  the 

i)roduct.  The  differences  in  their  physical  properties  are 
argely  due  to  the  process  of  manufacture.  Many  of  the 
properties  peculiar  to  wronght-irou  have  been  found  to  dis- 
appear upon  melting  the  iron,  showing^  that  they  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  manipulation  to  which  the  iron  was  subjected. 

The  term  steely-iron,  or  semi-steel,  has  been  applied  when 
the  compound  contains  less  than  0.6  per  cent,  of  carbon ; 
steel,  when  containing  more  than  this,  and  less  than  2  per 
cent ;  but  when  2  .per  cent,  or  more  is  present,  the  compound 
is  termed  cast-iron,  as  before  stated. 

75.  Steel  is  made  from  iron  by  various  processes,  which 
are  of  two  general  classes ;  the  one  in  which  carbon  is  added 
to  malleable  iron ;  the  other  in  which  a  part  of  the  carbon  is 
abstracted  from  cast-iron.  Like  iron,  steel  is  seldom  pure, 
but  contains  other  substances  which,  as  a  rule,  affect  it  iiiju- 
riouslv.  There  are,  however,  some  forei^  substances  M^hich, 
introduced  into  the  mass  daring  manufacture,  have  a  bene- 
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flcial  effect  upon  the  steel  by  increasing  its  hardness  and 
tenacity  and  making  it  easier  to  forge  and  weld. 

76.  Steel^nsed  for  building  purposes^  is  made  generally  by 
one  of  three  processes : 

1.  By  fnsion  of  blister  steel  in  cmcibles ;  as  cast-steel ; 

2.  By  blowing  air  through  melted  cast-iron ;  as  Bessemer 
steel;  or — 

3.  By  fnsion  of  cast-iron  on  the  open  hearth  of  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  and  adding  the  proper  Quantities  of  malle- 
able iron  or  scrap  steel ;  as  biemens-Martm  steel. 

77.  The  different  kinds  of  steel  are  known  by  names  given 
them  either  from  their  mode  of  manufacture,  their  appear- 
ance, from  some  characteristic  constituent,  or  from  some  in- 
ventort  process;  such  are  Oerma/nrsteel^  blister-steely  %Tuar^ 
steely  cast-stedy  tUtedstedy  pudcUedstedy  gramUated^teelf 
Bessemer-etedy  etc. 

German-steel  is  produced  direct  from  certain  ores  of  iron, 
by  burning  out  a  portion  of  the  carbon  in  the  cast-iron  ob- 
tained by  smelting  the  ore.  It  is  largely  manufactured  in 
Germany,  and  is  used  for  files  and  omer  tools.  It  is  also 
known  as  natural  steel. 

BUster-steel  is  made  by  a  process  known  as  ^^  oementationy^ 
which  produces  a  direct  combination  of  malleable  iron  and 
carbon.  The  bars,  after  being  converted  into  steel,  are  found 
covered  with  bUsterSy  from  which  the  steel  takes  its  nama  It 
is  brittle,  and  its  fracture  presents  a  crystalline  appearance. 
It  sometimes  receives  the  name  of  bar-^ted. 

8hear«teel  is  made  by  putting  bars  of  blister«teel  to* 
gether,  heating  and  welding  them  under  the  f  orro-hammer. 
or  between  rolls;  the  product  is  called  ^^ ^ear-steel,'' 
*  Double,"  "  Single,"  or  "  Half,"  from  the  number  of  times 
the  bars  have  been  welded  together.    It  is  used  for  tools. 

Oast-steel,  known  also  as  cruoible-^e^y  is  made  by  break- 
ing blistered  steel  into  small  pieces,  and  melting  it  in  close 
crucibles,  from  which  it  is  poured  into  iron  moulds.  The 
resulting  ingot  is  then  rolled  or  hammered  into  bars. 

Its  fracture  is  of  a  silvery  color,  and  shows  a  fine,  homoge- 
neous, even,  and  close  grain.  It  is  very  brittle,  acquires  ex- 
treme hardness,  and  is  difficult  to  weld  without  a  fiux. 

This  is  the  finest  kind  of  steel,  and  the  best  adapted  for 
most  purposes  in  the  arts ;  but,  from  its  expensiveness,  it  is 
not  much  used  in  building. 

Tilted-steel  is  made  ^m  blistered  steel  by  moderately 
heating  the  latter  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a  tilt  or 
trip-hammer ;  by  this  means  the  tenacity  and  density  of  the 
steel  are  increased. 
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Puddled-steel  is  made  by  paddling  pig-iron,  and  stopping 
the  process  at  the  instant  when  the  proper  proportion  or  car- 
bon remains. 

Granulated-steel  is  made  by  allowing  the  melted  pig-iron 
to  fall  into  water,  so  that  it  forms  into  grains  or  small  lumps ; 
the  latter  are  afterwards  treated  so  as  to  acquire  the  proper 
proportion  of  carbon,  and  are  then  melted  together. 

Bessemer-steel,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  inventor  of 
the  process,  is  made  by  direct  conversion  of  cast-iron  into 
steel.  This  conversion  is  effected  either  by  decarbonizing 
the  melted  cast-iron  until  only  enough  of  carbon  is  left  to 
make  the  required  kind  of  steel,  or,  by  removing  all  the  car- 
bon, and  then  adding  to  the  malleable  iron  remaining  in  the 
furnace  the  necessary  proportion  of  carbon ;  the  resulting 
product  is  then  immediately  run  into  lar^e  ingots. 

Siemens-Martin  steel  is  another  variety  of  steel  obtained 
directly  from  the  cast-iron,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  in- 
ventors of  the  process.  In  this  process,  the  carbon  is  not 
removed  by  a  Mast  of  atmospheric  air,  as  in  the  Bessemer 
process,  but  by  the  oxygen  of  the  iron  ore  or  iron  scales,  etc., 
the  oxygen  being  freed  as  a  gas  during  combustion. 

In  each  of  the  last  two  processes,  the  temperature  is  so 
gmit  as  to  melt  wrought-iron  with  ease. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  steel,  possessing  certain  character* 
istics  peculiar  to  themselves  or  claimed  &t  them,  but  whose 
process  of  manufacture  is  not  publicly  known. 

78.  Hardening  and  Tempering. — Steel  is  more  granular 
than  iron,  and  is  much  more  easily  melted,  but  the  great  dif- 
ference between  them  is  the  capability  of  the  steel  to  become 
extremely  hard  and  elastic  when  trnvperedn  The  quality  of 
the  steel  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  operation  of  hard- 
ening and  tempering. 

It  is  hardened  by  being  heated  to  a  cherrv-red  color,  and 
then  being  suddenly  cooled  by  being  plungeo  into  some  cold 
liquid.  In  this  way  it  is  rendered  very  brittle,  and  so  hard 
as  to  resist  the  hardest  file.  To  give  elasticity,  it  is  tem- 
pered ;  this  is  done  by  heating  the  hardened  steel  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  and  cooling  it  quickly ;  the  different  degrees  of 
heat  will  depend  upon  the  use  to  which  the  steel  is  to  be  put 

These  qualities  of  hardness  and  elasticity  adapt  it  for  vari- 
ous uses,  for  which  neither  cast  nor  wrought-iron  would  be 
snitable. 

DUBABILinY  OV  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

79.  Constructions  in  these  metals  are,  like  those  in  wood, 
subject  to  the  same  general  conditions.    They  may  be  ex* 
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poeed  to  the  air  in  a  dry  place,  or  in  a  damp  place,  be  kept 
alternately  wet  and  dry,  or  be  entirely  immersed  in  fresh  or 
salt  water. 

Their  exposure  to  the  air  or  moisture,  especially  if  an  acid 
be  present,  is  followed  by  rusting  which  proceeds  with 
rapidity  after  it  once  begins.  The  corrosion  is  more  rapid 
under  exposure  to  alternate  wetness  and  dryness  dian  in 
either  of  the  other  cases* 

Oast-iron  is  usually  coated  with  a  film  of  graphite  and 
ferrous  silicate,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sand  of  the 
mould  on  the  melted  iron ;  this  film  is  very  durable,  and, 
if  not  injured,  the  casting  will  last  a  long  time  without 
rusting. 

Iron  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  vibration  rusts  less  rapidly 
than  in  a  state  of  rest. 
Iron  completely  imbedded  in  brick-work  or  masonry  is 

E reserved  from  rust,  and  in  cathedrals  and  otlier  ancient 
uildings  it  has  been  found  in  good  condition  after  six  hun- 
dred years.  In  these  cases  the  iron  was  probably  protected 
by  the  lime  in  the  mortar,  the  latter  being  a  good  pre- 
servative. 

The  rapid  deterioration  of  iron-work  when  exposed  to  the 
air  and  to  moisture  makes  its  protection,  so  as  to  increase  its 
durability,  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
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80.  The  ordinary  method,  used  to  protect  iron  from  rust, 
is  to  cover  its  surface  with  some  material  that  withstands  the 
action  of  the  air  and  moisture,  even  if  it  be  for  a  limited  time. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  methods : 

By  painting. — ^The  surface  of  the  iron  is  covered  with  a 
ooat  of' paint.  Bed  and  white  lead  paints,  ochreous  or  iron 
oxide  paints,  silicate  paints,  and  bituminous  paints,  all  are 
used.  For  this  purpose,  the  value  of  the  paint  depends 
^eatly  upon  the  quality  of  the  oil  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
The  painting  must  be  renewjed  from  time  to  time. 

By  Japanning. — The  ii'on  being  placed  in  a  heated  cham- 
ber, or  ramace,  the  paint  is  there  applied,  and  is  to  sonie 
extent  absorbed  by  the  iron,  forming  over  it  a  hard,  smooth, 
varnish-like  coating. 

By  the  use  of  ooal-tar. — ^The  iron  is  painted  with  coal-tar 
alone  or  mixed  with  turpentine  or  other  substances  ;  another 
method  consists  in  first  lieating  the  iron  to  about  .600^  Fahr., 
and  then  boiling  it  in  the  coal-tar. 
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By  the  use  of  linseed  oil. — ^The  iion  ib  heated,  and  the 
fiurface  wliile  hot  is  smeared  over  with  cold  linseed-oil. 

By  galvanizing^. — ^This  term,  ^^  galvanized  iron/'  is  ap- 
plied to  articles  of  iron  coated  with  zinc.  The  iron,  being 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  free  f rdm  scale,  is  dipped  into  a  bath 
of  melted  zinc,  and  becomes  perfectly  coated  with  it.  This 
coating  protects  the  iron  from  direct  action  of  the  air  and 
moistare,  and  as  long  as  it  lasts  intact  the  iron  is  perfectly 
free  from  msL 


81.  This  metal  possesses  great  dorabiL'ty  under  ordinary 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  from  its  malleability  and  tena- 
dtyis  easily  manufactured  into  thin  sheets  and  fine  wire. 

When  used  for  building  purposes,  its  principal  application 
is  in  roof-coverings,  gutters,  and  leaders,  etc.  Its  sreat 
expense,  comparea  with  the  other  metals,  forms  the  ^ef 
objection  to  its  use. 

9UN0. 

82.  This  metal  is  used  much  more  than  copper  in  building, 
as  it  is  much  cheaper  and  is  exceedingly  durable.  Though 
zinc  is  subject  to  oxidation,  the  oxide  does  not  scale  off  like 
that  of  iron,  but  forms  an  impervious  coating,  protecting  the 
metal  under  it  from  the  action  of  the  atmospnere,  thus  ren- 
dering the  use  of  paint  unnecessaiy. 

In  die  form  of  sheets,  it  can  be  easily  bent  into  any  required 
shcme. 

The  expansion  and  contraction  caused  by  variations  of  tem- 
perature are  greater  for  zinc  than  iron,  and  when  zinc  is  used 
lor  roof-covenngS)  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  seeing 
that  plenty  oij^y  is  allowed  in  the  laps. 

23no,  before  it  is  made  into  sheets  or  other  forms,  is  called 

TZN. 

88.  This  metal  is  only  used,  in  buHding,  as  a  coating  for 
sheet-iron  or  sheet-copper,  protecting  their  surfaces  from 
oxidation. 


84.  This  metal  was  at  one  time  much  used  for  roof-eov^r- 
ing,  lining  of  tanks,  etc.    It  is  now  almost  entirely  super 
ed  by  tne  other  metals. 


ing 
sedi 


It  possesses  darability,  but  is  wanting  in  tenacity ;  this 
requires  the  use  of  thick  sheets,  which  increase  both  the 
expense  and  the  weight  of  the  constmction. 


ALIiOTS. 

85.  An  alloy  is  a  compoand  of  two  or  more  metals, 
mixed  while  in  a  melted  state.  Bronze,  gun-metal,  bell- 
metal,  brass,  pe^wter,  and  the  varions  solders  are  some 
of  the  alloys  that  have  a  limited  application  to  building  pur- 
poses. 


CHAPTER  ly. 

UNITINO  BfATERIAIiS. 

86.  Structures  composed  of  wood  and  iron  have  their  dif- 
ferent  portions  united  principally  by  means  of  straps  and 
pins  made  of  solid  materials;  in  some  cases,  especially  in 
the  smaller  structures,  a  cementing  niaterial  is  used,  as  glue, 
etc. 

The  use  of  straps,  pins,  and  like  methods  of  fastenings 
will  be  described  under  the  head  of  FsAiaNO. 

Structures  composed  of  stone  have  their  different  portions 
united  principally  by  cementing  materials,  as  limes,  cements^ 
mortars,  etc. 

QXiUfi* 

K7«  Olue  is  a  hard,  brittle,  brownish  product  obtained  by 
boilii^  to  a  jelly  the  skins,  hoo&,  and  otner  gelatinous  parts 
of  animals,  and  then  straining  and  drjdnff  it 

When  gently  heated  with  water,  it  becomes  viscid  and 
tenacious,  and  is  used  as  a  uniting  material.  Although  pos- 
sesiiBg  considerable  tenacity,  it  is  so  readily  impaired  by 
moisture  that  it  is  seldom  used  in  engineering  constructions, 
except  for  Joinerti  work. 
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LIMBS. 

88.  If  a  limestone  be  calcined,  the  carbonic  acid  will  be 
driven  off  in  the  process,  and  the  substance  obtained  is  gen- 
erally known  as  lime. 

This  product  will  yary  in  its  qualities,  depending  on  the 
amount  and  quality  of  tne  impurities  of  the  limestone.  As 
a  building  material,  the  products  are  divided  into  three  prin« 
cipal  classes : 

1.  Ck>mxnon  or  fkt  lime, 

2.  Hydraulic  lime. 

3.  Hydraullo  oexnent. 

Oommon  lime  is  sometimes  called  air-llxae,  because  a  paste 
made  from  it  with  water  will  harden  only  in  the  air. 

Hydraulic  lime  and  cement  are  also  called  "water  limes 
and  cements,  because  a  paste  made  from  either  of  them 
with  water  has  the  valuable  property  of  hardening  under 
water. 

The  principal  use  of  the  limes  and  cements  in  the  engineer's 
art  is  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mortars  and  ccmcretes. 

« 

Varieties  of  Limestone. 

89.  The  majority  of  limestones  used  for  calcination  are 
not  pure  carbonates,  but  contain  various  other  substances,  the 
principal  of  which  are  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  etc. 

If  these  impurities  be  present  in  sufficiently  large  quan- 
tities, the  limestone  will  yield  on  calcination  a  product  pos- 
sessing hydraulic  properties. 

Limestones  may  therefore  be  divided  into  two  classes,  or- 
dinary and  hydraulic,  according  as  the  product  obtained  by 
calcination  does  or  does  not  possess  hydraulic  properties. 

90.  Ordinary  Limestone. — ^A  limestone  which  does  not 
contain  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  these  impurities,  produces 
common  lime  when  calcined.  White  chalk,  and  statuary 
marble,  are  specimens  of  pure  limestone. 

91.  Hydraulic  Limestones. — ^Limestones  containing  more 
than  ten  per  cent  of  these  impurities  are  called  hydraulic 
limestones,  because  they  produce,  when  properly  calcined,  a 
lime  having  hydraulic  properties. 
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The  hydraulio  limestoneB  are  subdivided  into  sillclous, 
argillaoeouS|  magnesian  and  argillo-xnagneslany  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  predominating  impurity  present  in  the 
stone. 

Physioal  Gharacters  and  Teats  ofHydrauLiG  Limestones. 

92.  The  simple  external  characters  of  a  limestone,  as  color, 
texture,  fracture,  and  taste,  are  insufficient  to  enable  a  person 
to  decide  whether  it  belongs  to  the  hydraulic  class. 

Limestones  are  ^nerally  of  some  shade  of  drab  or  of  gray, 
or  of  a  dark  grayish  blue ;  have  a  compact  texture,  even  or 
conchoidal  fracture,  a  clayey  or  earthy  smell  and  taste.  Al* 
though  the  hydraulic  limestones  are  usually  colored,  still  the 
stone  may  happen  to  be  white,  from  the  combination  of  lime 
with  a  pure  clay. 

The  difficulty  of  pronouncing  upon  the  class  to  which  a 
limestone  belongs  renders  necessary  a  resort  to  chemical 
analysis  and  experiment. 

To  make  a  complete  chemical  analysis  of  a  limestone  re- 
quires more  skill  m  chemical  manipulations  than  engineers 
usually  possess ;  but  a  person  who  has  the  ordinary  element- 
ary knowledge  of  chemisti^  can  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
clay  or  of  magnesia  contained  in  a  limestone,  and  (know- 
ing this)  can  pronounce,  with  tolerable  certainty,  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  its  possessing  hydraulic  properties  after  cid- 
eination. 

Having  from  the  proportions  ascertained  that  the  stone  will 
probably  furnish  a  lime  with  hydraulic  properties,  a  sample 
of  it  i^ould  be  submitted  to  experiment.  The  only  apparatus 
required  for  this  purpose  is  a  crucible  that  will  hold  about  a 
pint,  and  a  mortar  and  pestle.  The  bottom  as  well  as  the  top 
or  cover  of  the  crucible  should  be  perforated  to  give  an  up- 
ward current  of  air  and  allow  the  carbonic  acid  to  escape. 
The  stone  to  be  tested  is  broken  into  pieces  as  nearly  the 
same  size  as  possible,  not  exceedingthree-fourths  of  an  inch 
cube,  and  placed  in  the  crucible.  When  more  than  one  speci-* 
men  is  to  be  tried,  and  a  comparison  between  them  made, 
there  should  be  several  crucibles.  Access  being  had  to  an 
anthracite  coal-fira  in  an  open  ^rate,  or  to  any  other  steady 
fire,  the  crucibles  are  embedded  m  and  covered  with  glowing 
ooals,  so  that  the  top  and  bottom  portions  of  their  contents 
will  attain  simultaneously  a  bright- red  heat,  each  crucible 
ccmtaining  as  nearly  as  possible  me  same  quantity  of  stone. 
If  there  be  only  one  crucible,  two  or  three  of  the  fragments 
are    removed  in  forty-five  minutes   after   the   stone   has 
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reached  a  red  heat ;  in  forty-five  minutes  aftierwards  two  or 
three  more  are  taken  out,  and  this  repeated  for  fonr  and  a 
half  and  perhaps  six  honrs,  which  time  will  be  sufficient  to 
expel  all  the  carbonic  acid.  If  there  be  several  crncibleSi 
they  themselves  may  be  removed  in  the  same  order.  Bv  this 
means  we  will  have  some  samples  of  the  stone  that  are  bnmt 
too  much,  some  not  enough,  and  some  of  a  class  between 
them. 

The  specimen,  if  a  cement,  will  not  slake  when  sprinkled 
with  water.  By  reducing  it  to  a  powder  in  the  mortar,  mix- 
ing it  to  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  immersiuff  it  in  fresh  or  salt 
water,  and  noting  the  time  of  setting  and  uie  degree  of  hard- 
ness it  attains,  an  approximate  value  of  the  cement  may  be 
obtained. 

Oalolnation  of  UmeBtones. 

93.  As  the  object  in  burning  limestone  is  to  drive  off  the 
water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  limestone,  many  devices 
have  been  used  to  effect  it  A  pile  of  logs  burning  in  the 
open  air,  on  which  the  limestone  or  oyster-shells  are  thrown, 
has  been  frequently  used  to  obtain  common  lime.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  manufactured  by  burning  the  limestone  in  a 
kiln  suitably  constrncted  for  the  purpose. 

94  Kilns  are  divided  into  two  classes :  1st,  the  intezmit- 
tent  kilns,  or  those  in  which  the  f  ael  is  all  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  limestone  built  up  over  it ;  and,  2d,  the  pexpetual 
or  draw  kiln,  in  which  the  fuel  and  the  limestone  are 
placed  in  the  kiln  in  alternate  layers.  The  fuel  used  is 
either  wood  or  coal.  In  the  first  class  one  charge  of  lifaie  is 
burned  at  a  time,  and,  when  one  burning  is  complete,  the  kiln 
is  completely  cleared  out  previous  to  a  second ;  while  in  the 
latter  class  fresh  layers  or  fuel  and  limestone  are  added  at 
the  top  as  the  lime  is  drawn  out  at  the  bottom. 

Tlie  shapes  given  to  the  interiors  of  kilns  are  very  different 
The  object  sought  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  uniform 
heat  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  f  ael,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose thick  walls  are  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radi- 
ation. 

96.  Intermittent  Kilns. — ^The  simplest  form  of  kiln  is 
that  represented  in  Fig  2,  in  whidi  wood  is  used  for  fuel.  It 
has  a  curcular  horizontal  cross-section,  and  is  made  of  ham- 
mered limestone  without  mortar. 

The  cut  represents  a  vertical  section  through  the  axia  and 
arched  entrance  communicating  with  the  interior  of  a  kOn 
for  burning  lime  with  wood ;  CjC^c^  luge  pieces  ci  limestone 


forming  Uie  arch  npaa  which  the  maw  of  limeetoDe  reBts;  A, 
vched  entrance  comiauiucatiDg  with  the  interior. 


It  is  nsnallT  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  eo  that  the  top 
may  be  accesBible  for  charing  the  kiln. 

The  lai^^t  pieces  of  the  limestone  to  be  bnmed  are 
fonned  into  an  arch,  e,  o,  o,  and  above  thia  the  kiln  ie  filled 
hj  throwing  the  stone  in  loosely  from  the  top,  the  largest 
stones  first  and  smaller  ones  afterwards,  heaping  them  np,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  fnel  is  sappbed  throngh  the 
arched  entranoe,  A. 

The  oironlar  seems  the  most  saitable  form  for  the  horizon- 
tal sections  of  a  kiln,  both  for  strength  and  for  economy  of 
beat.  Were  the  section  the  same  throughout,  or  the  form  of 
the  interior  of  the  kiln  cylindrical,  the  strata  of  stone,  above 
a  certain  point,  wonid  be  very  imperfectly  burned  when  the 
lower  strata  were  calcined  just  enough,  owing  to  the  rapidity 
with'which  the  inflamed  gaees  arising  from  the  combustion 
are  cooled  by  ooming  into  contact  with  the  stone.  To  pro- 
core,  therefore,  a  temperature  which  shall  be  nearly  uniform 
thronghont  the  heated  mass,  the  horizontal  sections  of  the 
kiln  ^onld  gradually  decrease  from  ^e  point  where  the 
flame  rises,  iniich  is  near  the  top  of  the  dome  of  broken 
■tone,  to  tiie  top  of  the  kiln.  This  oontraotion  of  the  hori- 
wntal  section  from  the  bottom  upward  should  not  be  made 
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too  rapidlj,  %8  the  draught  would  be  thereby  injnred  and  the 
capacity  of  the  kiln  too  mnch  diminished ;  and  in  no  case 
should  the  area  of  the  top  opening  be  less  than  about  one- 
fourth  the  area  of  the  section  taken  near  the  top  of  the  dome. 
The  proportions  between  the  height  and  mean  norizontal  sec- 
tion will  depend  on  the  texture  of  the  stone,  the  size  of  the 
fragments  mto  which  it  is  broken  for  burning,  and  the 
greater  or  less  ease  with  which  it  vitrifies. 

A  better  kiln  than  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  3  will  be  obtained 
by  giving  an  ovoidal  shape  to  the  interior,  lining  it  with  fire- 
brick, suDstituting  for  we  arch  of  limestones  a  brick  arch 
with  openings  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  so  as  to 
secure  the  necessary  draught,  and  arranging  it  with  a  fire- 
grate. 

The  management  of  the  burning  is  a  matter  of  experience. 
For  the  first  eight  or  ten  hours  me  fire  should  be  carefully 
regulated,  in  oraer  to  bring  the  stone  gradually  to  a  red  heat. 
Bv  applving  a  high  heat  at  first,  or  by  any  sudden  increase 
01  it  beiore  the  mass  has  reached  a  nearly  uniform  tempera- 
ture, the  stone  is  apt  to  shiver,  and  to  choke  the  kiln  by  stop- 
ping the  voids  between  the  courses  of  stone  which  form  the 
dome.  After  the  stone  is  brought  to  a  red  heat,  the  supply 
of  fuel  should  be  uniform  until  the  end  of  the  calcination. 
Complete  dalcination  is  generally  indicated  by  the  diminu- 
tion which  gradually  takes  place  in  the  mass,  and  which,  at 
this  sta^,  18  about  one-sixth  of  the  primitive  volume;  by 
the  broken  appearance  of  the  stone  wnich  forms  tiie  dome, 
and  by  the  interstices  being  choked  up  witli  fragments  of 
the  burnt  stone;  and  by  the  ease  with  which  an  iron 
bar  may  be  forced  down  through  the  burnt  stone  in  the 
kiln.  When  these  indications  of  complete  calcination  are 
observed,  the  kiln  should  be  closed  for  ten  or  twelve  hoi^re 
to  confine  the  heat  and  finish  the  burning  of  the  upper 
strata. 

The  defects  of  the  intermittent  kilns  are  the  great  waste 
of  fuel,  and  that  the  stone  nearest  the  fire  is  liable  to 
be  injured  by  over-burning  before  the  top  portions  are  burnt 
enough. 

96.  Perpetual  Kilns. — Perpetual  kilns  are  intended  to 
remedy  these  defects,  especially  the  waste  of  heat  A  simple 
form  of  a  kiln  of  this  class  is  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  4.  The 
interior  is  an  inverted  frustum  of  a  cone  nx>m  five  to  five 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  at  bottom,  and  nine  or  ten  at 
top,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  high.  It  is  arranged  with 
three  arched  entrances,  a.  a,  a,  for  drawing  the  lime,  and  they 
are  arranged  with  doors  lor  regulating  the  draught 
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f^.  8  represents  a  horizootal  section  made  near  the  bas& 
ftud  Fig.  4,  a  vertical  aectioa  on  A  £,  through  the  axis  of 


FiQ.  8.  Fra.  4. 

These  kilna  are  arranged  for  burning  b;  first  placing  a 
layer  of  light  wood  at  the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  coal,  and 
then  a  layer  of  limestone.  Layers  of  cofU  and  limestone 
follow  alternately  until  the  kiln  is  filled.  The  lower  layer  is 
ignited,  and  as  tne  bnmt  mass  aettlea  down,  and  the  lime 
near  the  bottom  is  sufficiently  bnmt,  the  drawing  com> 
mences. 

Wood  is  not  as  conyenient  a  fuel  as  coal  for  thiB  kiln,  the 
principal  objections  being  the  difficnity  of  obtaining  the 
pieces  always  the  same  size  and  of  distributing  it  uniformly 
in  the  layers. 

The  perpetual  kiln  is  more  economical  than  the  Intermit- 
tent  in  the  use  of  fuel,  but  requires  more'  skill  and  caution 
in  its  management. 

The  perpetual  kiln  invented  by  Mr.  C  D.  Page,  of  !Rochee- 
ter.  N.  T.,  is  extensively  need  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York  and  in  Maine.  It  is  known  as  a  perpetual  flame 
or  ftiznaoe  kiln,  is  arranged  for  either  wood  or  coal,  anthra- 
cite or  bituminous,  and  avoids  the  defects  arising  from  mix- 
ingtbe  fuel  and  stone  t<igether. 

The  foregoing  are  types  of  the  kilns  nsed  for  burning  lime- 
stones, whether  the  product  is  to  be  common  lime  or  hydrau- 
lic cement.  The  perpetual  kiln  is  generally  nsed  for  burning 
limestone  for  cement.  ' 

Figures  5  and  6  represent  vertical  sections  through  the 
axis  of  the  kiln  and  draw-pit  of  the  ordinary  perpetual 
kilns  used  in  the  United  8tatea  for  burning  lime-etone  for 
cement. 

Fig.  5  represents  the  section  of  the  kiln  used  in  Maryland 
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and  Yii^nla ;  and  Fig.  6  of  those  preferred  in  New  York 
uid  Ohio. 


Fi0.  5. 


Fitt.6. 


97.  The  great  object  of  a  kiln  is  to  give  a  cement  of  good 
and  homo^eneoas  qnality  with  economy  of  f  ael.  This  UDi« 
formity  oi  product  is  not  obtained  from  either  the  intermit- 
tent or  perpetual  kilns  ordinarily  used ;  some  of  the  stone 
beiug  over-Dumt,  while  other  portions,  usually  the  largest 
fragments,  are  under-burnt,  in  some  cases  partly  raw  inside. 
Bom  over  and  under-burnt  pieces  are  difficult  to  reduce  to 
powder,  and  materially  affect  the  quality  of  the  cement  It 
IS  very  evident  that  dissimilar  stones  should  not  be  burned 
together  in  the  same  kiln. 

Y  arious  kilns  have  been  devised  to  remedy  all  defects,  and 
still  be  economical  of  fuel.  The  perpetual  flame  or  furnace 
kiln  of  Page,  before  named,  and  the  annular  or  ring  kilui  oi 
which  the  Hoffman  is  a  type,  are  notdd  examples. 


Ftoduots  of  Oaloinatian  of  Umeetdimi, 

98*  The  products  obtained  by  calcination  have  been  divid* 
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ed  into  oommon  lime,  hydraullo  lime,  and  hydraulic 
'^exnent. 

COMMON  UME. 

99.  lAxaOj  oommon  lime,  alr-Ume,  qulok-llme,  causilo 

Ume  (Bjnonjmotis  terms)  is  a  calciam  monoxide,  produced 
whenever  any  variety  of  pure  or  nearly  pure  limestone  is 
calcined  with  a  heat  of  sufficient  intensity  and  duration  to 
expel  the  carbonic  acid  [carbon  dioxide].  It  is  amoi*phoas, 
inmsible,  somewhat  spongy,  highly  caustic,  has  a  specific 

g-avity  of  2.3,  and  possesses  great  avidity  for  water.  On 
nng  mixed  with  an  equivalent  of  water,  the  water  is  rapidly 
absorbed  with  evolution  of  great  heat ;  the  lime  swells,  bursts 
into  pieces,  and  finallv  crumbles  into  a  fine  white  powder,  of 
which  the  volume  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half 
times  that  of  its  original  bulk.  In  this  condition  the  lime  is 
said  to  be  slaked  and  ready  for  use  in  making  mortar. 

The  limestones  which  furnish  the  lime  of  commerce  are 
seldom  pure,  the  impurities  amounting  sometimes  to  nearly 
ten  per  cent.  The  purer  the  limestone,  the  larger  is  the  in- 
crease of  volume  or  the  grovyth  of  the  lime  in  slaking,  and 
the  more  unctuous  to  the  sight  and  touch  is  the  paste  made 
therefrom.  For  this  reason  the  limes  made  from  the  jpurer 
stones  are  often  called  fat  or  rich  Hmes,  as  distingmshed 
from  those  known  as  poor  or  meagre  hmes,  and  wmch  are 
made  from  stones  containing  considerable  impurity. 

The  poor  limes  are  seldom  reduced  to  an  impalpable,  ho- 
mogeneous powder  by  slakinfi^,  and  are  characterized  by  less 
gr^.  T^7  yield  a  thin  paste,  and  are  principall/nsed 
88  fertilizers.  If  it  be  necessary  to  use  them  for  building 
purposes,  they  should  be  r^uced  to  a  fine  powder  by  ^nd- 
ing ;  however,  they  should  never  be  used  it  it  be  possible  to 
avoid  so  doing. 

HTDRAT7U0  UMBB. 

100.  These  occupy  an  intermediate  place  between  the  com- 
mon limes  and  the  nydraulic  cements.  They  are  obtained  by 
calcining  limestones  in  which  the  impurities,  silica,  alumina, 
magnesia,  etc.,  range  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  When 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  impurity  is  chiefly  clay,  and  is 
lu)m<^neonsly  mixed  with  the  carlx>nate  of  lime,  the  stones 
are  known  as  argillaceous  hydraulic  limestones;  and  when 
this  proportion  of  impurity  is  chiefly  of  silica,  they  are  called 
BiUciooB  hydraulic  limestones. 

4 
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Hydraulic  lime,  upon  being  mixed  with  water,  slakes  more 
slowly  than  the  meagre  limes,  suffers  a  slight  elevation  of  tem- 
perature accompanied  by  little  or  no  vapor,  and  an  increase 
of  volume  rarely  exceeding  one-third  of  its  original  bulk.  A 
paste  made  from  this  lime  after  it  has  been  slaked,  hardens 
under  water. 

It  is  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  nor  is  it  known 
if  there  be  in  the  United  States  anv  deposits  of  the  arciJla- 
ceous  hydraulic  limestones  capable  of  furnishing  good  hyoraii- 
lie  lime. 

Hydraulic  lime,  made  from  the  argillaceous  limestone,  is 
manufactured  in  several  localities  in  France,  notably  at  Seilley, 
about  seventy  miles  from  Paris. 

The  best  tvpe  of  hydraulic  lime  from  the  silicious  lime- 
stone is  that  known  as  the  hydraulic  lime  of  Teil,  from  the 
quarries  of  Teil  on  the  Bhone,  Department  of  Ard&che,  France. 


BTDRATJLIO  UKMJWT. 

101.  If  the  limestone  contain  more  than  20  per  cent  and 
less  than  40  of  the  impurities  before  named,  the  product  ob- 
tained by  calcination  is  an  hydraulic  cement. 

Hydraulic  cement  will  not  slake,  and  a  paste  made  from  it 
with  water  will  harden  or  set  under  water.  The  rapidity  of 
setting  and  the  degree  of  hardness  will  vary  with  the  homo- 
geneous character  of  the  stone,  the  proportions  into  which  the 
clay  and  lime  enter,  and  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
burning. 

The  efPectof  heat  on  lime-stones  varies  with  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  stone.  The  pure  limestones,  and  those  in 
which  the  only  impurity  is  not  more  than  22  per  cent,  of 
clay,  will  stand  a  high  degree  of  temperature,  losing  their 
carbouic  acid  and  water  without  fusing,  while  the  others  become 
more  or  1/^ss  vitrified  when  the  temperature  much  exceeds  a 
red  heat. 

102.  Th«ie  are  two  general  classes  of  hydraulic  cements, 
the  Blovr  and  the  quick  setting. 

If  the  limestone  contain  at  least  20,  and  not  more  than  22 

Eer  cent,  of  cla;^,  and  is  burned  at  high  heat,  the  product  is  a 
eavy,  slow-setting  cement. 

If  there  be  from  27  to  30  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  even  as 
high  as  35  in  some  cases,  and  the  burning  be  moderate,  the 
result  is  a  light,  quick-setting  cement. 

The  stone  that  might,  with  proper  burning,  have  yielded  a 
•low-setting  cement,  will,  if  burned  at  a  moderate  heat,  pro* 
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dnoe  a  light,  onick-aetting  cement  The  Boman  cement,  tliat 
of  Ya88j,  and  the  hjdraalic  cements  ordinarily  made  in  the 
United  States,  are  examples  of  the  quick-setting  class. 

The  proportion  existing  between  the  impurities  and  the 
lime  exercises  a  controlling  inflnenoe  on  the  properties  of  the 
hydraulic  cements,  and,  when  the  proportion  oi  lime  is  less 
than  40  per  cent.,  the  stone  will,  upon  calcination,  produce 
neither  hme,  hydraulic  lime,  nor  hydraulic  cement 

POZZUOLANAS. 

103.  If  clay  be  present  in  excess  in  the  limestone,  the  prod- 
uct obtained  by  calcination  is  known  as  oaloaxeous  poss* 
ssuolana,  and  when  there  is  10  per  cent,  of  lime  or  less,  simply 
pozzuolana. 

Poszitolanaj  which  ^ves  the  name  to  this  class,  is  a  kind 
of  tufa,  of  volcanic  origm,  containing  about  9  per  cent,  of  lime, 
45  of  silica,  15  of  alumina,  and  the  rest  of  other  impurities, 
and  is  found  near  Eome,  in  Italy. 

It  was  originally  discovered  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
near  the  village  or  Pozzuoli,  whence  its  name. 

It  sometimes  exists  in  a  coherent  form,  but  more  frequently 
in  powder  of  coarse,  sharp,  and  angular  grains,  generally 
brown  in  color,  running  to  reddish,  if  lime  be  added  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  hydmnlic  properties  can  be  imparted 
to  the  mortar  made  from  it  This  fact  has  been  known  for 
centuries,  and  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  both  speak  of  its  high 
(Qualities  and  its  use  by  the  Romans  in  the  marine  construc- 
tions of  their  time. 

104.  Aitlfloial  Pozzuolanas. — They  may  be  prepared  by 
grinding  well-burnt  bricks  to  powder,  or  by  burning  brick- 
elay  ana  grinding  it 

Trass  or  Terras. 

105.  This  substance  resembles  pozzuolana,  is  used  in  the 
same  manner,  and  possesses  the  same  properties.  It  is  used 
in  Holland,  beiuff  principally  obtained  from  Bonn  and  Au- 
demach,  on  the  Khine,  below  Coblentz.  If  any  deposits  exist 
in  the  united  States,  they  are  not  known. 

ILANTJFAGTUBE  OF  LIKES  AND  CEMENTS* 

106.  Common  lime  is  obtained,  as  already  stated,  by  the  cal- 
onation  of  limestones,  in  which  there  is  less  than  ten  per  cent. 
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of  impurities:  the  limestone  is  burnt  in  Idlns,  and  in  the 
manner  alreaaj  described. 


Manufkoture  of  Hydraullo  Umes. 

107.  Hydraulic  lime  is  not  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

In  France  it  is  made  by  burning  the  stone  in  a  suitable 
kiln  at  a  heat  sufficient  to  drive  off  uie  carbonic  acid.  While 
still  warm  from  the  kiln,  the  stone  is  sprinkled  with  from  15 
to  20  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight  of  water,  care  being  taken 
not  to  use  enough  to  convert  anv  portion  of  it  into  paste. 
The  slaking  soon  begins,  and  the  stone  falls  to  pieces.  The 
mass  in  then  thrown  together  in  lar^e  heaps,  and  left  undis- 
turbed for  six  or  eight  days.  It  is  men  screened  with  sieves 
of  25  to  30  tine  wires  to  the  lineal  inch. 

The  portion  which  passes  the  screen  is  hydraulic  Ume. 


Manufkoture  of  Hydraulic  Cements. 

108.  The  hydraulic  cements  produced  at  a  low  heat  are 
light  in  weight  and  quick-setting,  and  the  mortars  and  con- 
cretes made  from  them  never  attain  the  strength  and  hard- 
ness of  those  made  from  the  heavy  and  slow-setting  cements 
produced  by  burning  with  heat  of  great  intensity  andduration. 

Hyd/tauUo  Cements  from,  Argillace<ms  LimestoMim 

109.  Heavy,  Slovr-aetting  Cements. —The  best  example 
of  this  class  is  the  Portland  cement,  which  is  made  from 
argillaceous  limestones,  containing  from  20  to  22  per  cent 
of  clay,  or  from  an  artificial  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  clay  in  similar  proportions.  Nineteen-twentiethfl  of  all 
the  Portland  cement  of  tne  present  day  is  artificial.  It  is  manu- 
factured extensivelv  throughout  Europe,  either  by  the  vret 
process,  as  in  England,  or  the  dry  process,  as  in  Germany. 


The  Wet  Process. 

110.  The  TVBt  process,  as  practised  by  the  works  near 
London,  is  as  follows :  The  carbonate  of  lime  is  furnished  by  the 
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AtSJsBj  and  the  da^  is  from  the  Bhores  of  the  Medwaj  and 
Thames  and  adjommg  marshes ;  both  the  chalk  and  clay  are 
practically  pnre. 

Mrst  The  clay  and  chalk  in  the  proper  proportions,  abont 
one  to  three  bj  weight,  are  mixed  together  m  a  circolar  wash- 
mill,  so  arranged  as  to  thorooghly  pulverize  the  chalk  and 
convert  the  whole  into  a  semi-naid  paste. 

Second.  When  the  thorough  mixture  is  cffectecL  the  liquid, 
resembling  whitewash  in  appearance,  is  drawn  off  into  reser* 
Toirs,  where  it  is  left  to  settk.  The  heavier  materid,  or  raw 
eemerUj  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  then  the  surplus  water  which 
is  clear  is  removed.  Samples  are  taken  from  the  reservoirs 
from  time  to  time  and  tested.  If  any  error  be  discovered  in 
the  proportions,  it  is  corrected. 

TAiiU,  When  by  evaporation  the  mixture  has  attained  the 
consistency  of  hard  butter  or  stiff  clay,  it  is  removed  from  the 
reservoirs  to  rooms  artificially  heated,  and  is  spread  out  for 
farther  drying. 

JFburth.  After  it  has  dried  sufficiently,  it  is  burned  in  suit- 
able kilns  at  a  white  heat,  just  below  the  point  of  vitrifactioa. 

JBiftk.  The  product  is  then  ground  between  ordinary  mill- 
stones to  a  powder  of  the  necessary  fineness.  It  is  then  ready 
for  use. 

Tbe  Dry  Process. 

111.  The  dry  process,  as  practised  in  Germany,  is  as  fol 
lows :  The  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  are  first  kiln-dried  at  the 
temperature  of  212^  Fahr.,  then  mixed  together  in  the  proper 
proportions,  between  20  and  28  per  cent,  of  clay  to  between 
80  and  77  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder.  This  powder  is  then  made  into  a  stiff  paste, 
and  then  into  blocks  about  the  size  of  bricks.  These  bricks 
are  dried  and  then  burnt  at  a  high  heat  in  a  kiln,  and  then 
ground  to  powder  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

112.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  pulverize  the  materials,  either 
wet  or  dry,  mix  them,  and  then  grind  the  burnt  stone  to  a 
powder.  The  difficult  part  is  uie  pi*oper  application  and 
management  of  the  heat  in  burning.  The  mysterious  con- 
version which  takes  place  in  the  kiln  under  a  neat  of  suffi- 
cient intensity  to  make  glass,  is  to  some  extent  beyond  our  con- 
trol, and  to  a  great  extent  beyond  our  knowledge. 

In  whatever  manner  apparently  homogeneous  limestones 
may  be  exposed  to  burning  at  a  high  temperature,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  vitri&ction  of  some  layers  containing  an 
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excess  of  silica,  and  to  prevent  others  not  having  enoneh  clay 
from  prodnciuff  cements  having  lime  in  excess.  For  wis  rea- 
son an  artificial  mixture  of  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime  is  gen* 
erally  relied  upon  for  Portland  cement. . 

The  superior  quality  of  Portland  cement  appears  to  depend 
greatly  upon  the  presence  of  the  double  sUioate  of  lime  and 
alumina,  which  is  formed  only  at  a  high  heat 

If  an  arfi^illaceous  limestone  does  not  contain  at  least  20 
er  cent,  of  clay,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  in  excess,  and  tixe 
igh  heat  necessary  to  produce  a  heavy,  slow-setting  cement 
fans  to  produce  the  semi-fusion  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  such  a  cement. 

113.  liight,  Quiok-Settlng  Oementa. — If  the  limestone 
contain  more  than  23  ^er  cent,  of  clay,  as  great  as  30  per  cent 
and  exceptionally  as  high  as  35  per  cent.,  and  the  calcination 
bo  kept  below  the  point  of  vitriiaction,  it  will  yield  a  light, 
quick-setting  cement  The  result  appears  to  be  silioate  and 
aluminate  of  lime  with  uucombined  clay,  but  more  es{)ecially 
silica,  which,  being  inert,  adulterates  and  injures  the  cement 

A  cement  of  this  kind  sets  quickly  cinder  water,  but  is  far 
inferior  to  the  Portland  cement  in  hardness  and  final  strength. 
Those  of  Vassy,  Grenoble,  etc.,  in  France,  and  the  En^ish 
and  French  Boman  cements  made  from  nodules  of  septaria^ 
belong  to  this  class. 

This  kind  of  cement  may  be  made  artificially,  and  was 
quite  extensively  used  before  the  superior  qualities  oi  the 
l^ortland  cement  were  known.  ^  ^ 

If  the  limestone  contain  more  than  23  per  cent,  of  clay  ho- 
mogeneously distributed  through  the  mass,  and  is  burnt  with 
a  heat  of  great  intensity  and  duration,  similar  to  that  reqnired 
to  produce  Portland  cement,  it  genei*ally  fuses  into  a  species 
of  slag  or  glass,  and  is  worthless  as  a  cement. 

HydravMo  GemenUfrom  ArgiUo-Magnemi/n  Zimestanea. 

114.  The  natural  hydraulic  cements  of  the  United  States 
are  made  from  tlie  Umestones  whose  principal  ingredients 
are  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  clay. 

The  usual  process  oi  manufacture  is  to  break  the  stone  into 

Eieces  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  in  weight,  and 
urn  them  in  an  ordinary  kiln,  either  intermittent  or  perpet- 
ual, the  latter  being  ffenerally  used  when  coal  is  the  fuel 
After  being  burnt,  the  fragments  are  crushed  b;^  suitable 
machinery,  and  then  reduced  to  a  powder  by  grinding.  The 
powder  is  then  packed  in  barrels  and  sent  to  market 
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Tboee  limestones  cannot  be  burned  with  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  heat  necessary  to  make  Portland  cement,  without 
fusing  into  a  sW  destitute  of  hydraulic  properties.  Like 
those^argiUaceoiiT  limestoneB  which  have  more  than  23  per 
cent,  of  clay,  they  will,  if  properly  burned,  produce  a  light, 
quick-setting  cement,  whicn  is  a  dlloate  and  alunxinate  of 
iixne  and  magnesia. 

The  cements  from  the  valley  of  Bondout  Creek,  Ulster 
Oounty,  N.  Y.,  known  as  Bosendale  cement;  from  near 
Shepherdstown,  Va. ;  Cumberland,  Md. ;  Louisville,  Ky, ; 
Sandusky,  Ohio;  Utica,  HI.;  and  other  localities  in  the 
n.  S.,  are  made  from  this  stone,  and  belong  to  this  class  of 
cements. 

The  Bosendale  cement,  which  is  the  most  valuable  of  them 
will,  under  favorable  circumstances,  attain  about  one-third 
of  the  ultimate  strength  and  hardness  of  the  Portland  ce- 
ment. 

HydrcmUo  CeTnenUjrom  Magnesum  LimesUmes. 

115.  Pure  carbonate  of  magnesia,  known  as  magnesite. 
when  burned  at  a  cherry-red  heat,  reduced  to  powder,  and 
made  in  a  paste,  possesses  hydi*aulic  properties.  If  the  pow- 
der be  mixed  in  a  paste  with  magnesmm  chloride — or,  a  very 
good  substitute  for  it,  bitterriy  the  residue  of  sea-water  after 
me  salt  has  been  separated  by  crystallization — ^a  cement  is 
made  superior  in  sti'ength  and  naraness  to  any  other  known, 
not  excepting  even  the  Portland.  This  calcined  magnesite 
has  been  patented  under  the  name  of  Union  cement. 

The  dolomites,  or  magnesian  limestones,  when  burned 

Eroperly  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  will  give  a  mortar  with 
ydxauiic  properties ;  and  in  general  any  magnesian  lime- 
stone containing  as  high  as  60  per  cent  oi  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia«  if  properly  burned,  will  yield  an  hydraulic  cement^ 
whether  day  be  present  or  not. 

Sooths  Bydra/uUc  Cement. 

116.  This  is  a  cement  invented  by  Major  Scott,  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers,  British  Ai-iny,  and  is  referred  to,  not  for 
any  marked  advantages  it  possesses,  but  for  the  peculiarity 
of  its  mode  of  manufacture. 

The  limestone  is  calcined  in  the  usual  manner,  producing 
common  lime.    It  is  then,  in  layers  of  one  and  a  half  to  two 
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Feot  thick,  laid  over  the  arches  of  a  pei*forated  oven,  and 
brought  to  a  dull  glow.  The  fire  is  then  raked  out,  and  iron 
pots  containing  coarse,  unpurified  sulphur  (about  fifteen 
pounds  to  eacn  cubic  yard  of  lime)  are  pushed  in  on  the 
grate-bars,  and  the  sulphur  i^ited.  The  oven  is  closed,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  t£e  sulphurous  vapor.  After  the 
sulphur  has  been  consumed,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  and 
is  tnen  ^und  to  a  powder  like  other  cements. 

Why  lime  treated  in  this  manner  should  acquire  hydraulic 
properties  is  not  fully  known* 


TESTS  FOB  IJMBS  AND  GEICENTS. 

117.  The  manufacture  of  limes  and  cements  having  become 
a  special  branch  of  industry  in  the  United  States  ana  Europe, 
the  engineer  can  easily  obtain  the  kinds  required  for  his  pur* 
poses,  and  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  placed  in  a  position  requir- 
ing him  to  make  them.  He  will  be  more  partwularly  con- 
cerned in  knowing  how  to  test  the  samples  f  «*  nished  him,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  make  a  judicious  selection. 

Test  for  Rosendale  Cement. — Eosendale  cement  should 
be  ground  fine  enough  so  that  90  per  cent,  of  it  can  pass  a  No.  30 
wire  sieve  of  thirty-six  wires  to  the  lineal  inch  both  ways ; 
should  weigh  not  less  than  sixty-eight  pounds  to  the  struck 
bushel,  loosely  measured ;  and  when  made  into  a  stiff  paste 
without  sand,  and  formed  into  bars,  should,  when  seven  days 
old,  sustain,  without  rupture,  a  tensile  strain  of  sixty  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  of  cross-section,  the  sample  having*^ been  six 
days  in  water. 

Test  for  Portland  Cement. — ^Portland  cement  should  pos- 
sess the  same  degree  of  fineness  as  just  given ;  should  weigh 
one  hundred  and  six  pounds  to  the  struck  oushel, loosely  meas- 
ured ;  and  imder  the  same  conditions  should  sustain  a  tensile 
strain  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds  to  the  square, 
inch  of  cross-section. 

Test  fbr  other  varieties. — The  relative  value  of  other 
varieties  of  cements  can  be  determined  by  subjecting  them 
to  similar  tests  and  comparing  the  results. 

Wire  Test. — ^The  wire  test  was  formerly  used  to  determine 
the  hydraulic  activity  of  samples.  It  is  as  follows :  The  paste 
is  made  into  cakes  of  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter 
and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  immersed  in  water  of 
an  established  temperature  ^65^  F.) ;  the  times  are  then  noted 
whidi  are  required  before  tne  cakes  will  support,  without  de> 
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1>rc88um,  the  point  of  a  wire  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diametei 
oaded  to  weigh  one-quarter  of  a  pound,  and  of  another  wire 
one-twenty-fourth  oi  an  inch  in  diameter  weighing  one 
]X)und.  This  test  is  still  used  to  some  extent,  especially  by 
the  French. 

'  The  wire  test,  when  applied  to  cement  pastes  without  sand, 
does  not  give  a  correct  indication  of  the  values  of  their  hy- 
draulic properties. 

STORAGE  OF  tJMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

118.  Hydraulic  limes  and  cements  deteriorate  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  If  liable  to  be  kept  on  hand  for  several  months, 
they  should  be  stored  in  a  tight  building  free  from  draughts 
of  air,  and  the  casks  should  be  raised  several  inches  above  the 
floor,  if  stone  or  earthen. 

Cements,  that  have  been  injured  by  age  or  exposure,  may 
have  their  original  energy  restored  by  recalcination.  Samples 
have  been  restored  by  being  submitted  to  a  red  heat  of  one 
hour's  duration. 

C!ommon  lime,  for  the  same  reasons,  should  be  preserved  in 
tight  vessels.  It  is  usually  sent  to  market  in  barrels,  and  is  re- 
duced to  powder  by  slaking.  The  fineness  of  the  powder,  its 
growth,  the  phenomena  of  slaking,  and  the  degree  of  nnc- 
tuousness  of  the  paste  made  with  water^  are  the  tests  for  good 
lime. 


MORTAR.   * 

119.  Caloareous  Mortar,  ready  for  use,  is  a  mixture,  in  a 
plastic  condition,  of  lime,  sand,  and  water.  It  is  used  to  bind 
together  the  solid  materials  in  masonry  constructions,  and  to 
form  coatings  for  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  walls  and  inte- 
rior of  bnildmgs. 

It  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes — oommon 
mortar  when  made  of  common  lime,  and  hydraulic  mortar 
when  hydraulic  lime  or  cement  is  used. 

When  mortar  is  thin-tempered  or  in  a  fluid  state,  it  is 
known  as  grout. 

Hardened  Mortar  is  simply  an  artificial  stone,  and  should 
fulfil  the  essential  conditions  already  given  for  stone — viz., 
should  possess  Hrengthj  ha/rdnes8j  Bsia  d/wrahUUy.  These 
qualities  yary  with  the  quality  of  the  lime  or  cement 
employed,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  sand,  the  method  and 
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degree  of  manipulation,  and  the  position,  with  respect  to 
moisture  or  dryness^  in  which  the  mortar  is  subsequently 
placed. 

Common  mortar  will  harden  only  partially  in  damp  places 
excluded  from  free  circulation  of  air,  and  not  at  all  imder 
water.  These  places  are,  on  the  contrary,  favorable  to  the  in- 
duration  of  hyoraulic  mortars. 


Slaked  Ume. 

120.  Before  the  lime  is  mixed  with  sand  to  form  mortar,  it 
must  first  be  slaked. 

The  methods  of  slaking  lime  are  classed  under  three  heads: 
1,  drcwuin^ ;  2,  imnxersion;  and  3,  spontaneous  or  air  slak- 
ing. 

The  first  is  to  throw  on  the  lumps  of  lime,  just  as  they 
come  from  the  kiln,  enough  water  to  reduce  Uiem  to  paste. 
The  workmen  are  apt  to  tlm>w  on  more  water  than  is  required; 
hence  the  name. 

The  second  is  to  break  the  lumps  of  lime  into  pieces  not 
exceeding  an  inch  through,  then  to  place  them  in  a  basket  or 
other  contrivance,  and  to  immerse  them  in  water  for  a  few 
seconds,  withdrawing  them  before  the  commencement  of  ebul- 
lition. A  modification  of  this  method  is  to  form  heaps  of  the 
proper  size  of  these  broken  lumps,  and  then  to  sprinkle  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  water  upon  the  lime,  the  amount  of  water 
being  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  volume  of  the  lime,  the 
rose  of  a  watering-pot  being  used  in  sprinkling. 

The  third  is  to  allow  the  lime  to  slake  spontaneously  by 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

The  first  method  is  the  one  most  generally  used  in  the 
United  States. 

The  lumps  of  lime  are  collected  together  in  a  layer  from 
six  to  eight  inches  deep,  in  a  water-tight  box,  or  a  basin  of 
sand  coated  over  with  lime-paste  to  m^e  it  hold  water,  and 
then  the  amount  of  water  sufiicient  to  reduce  the  lime  to  a 
paste  is  poured  over  them.  This  amount  of  water  is  approxi- 
mately determined  by  a  trial  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime  be- 
forehand. It  is  important  that  all  the  water  necessary  should 
be  added  at  the  beginning.  After  an  interval  of  five  or  ten  min- 
utes the  water  becomes  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  and  all 
the  phenomena  of  slaking  follow. 

The  workmen  are  apt  to  use  too  much  water  in  the  begin- 
ning, or,  not .  using  enough,  to  add  more  when  the  slaking  ii 
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111  progress.  In  the  first  case  the  resulting  paste  will  be  too 
thin,  and  in  the  latter  the  checking  of  the  slaking  will  make 
Iho  product  lumpy. 

As  soon  as  the  water  is  poured  on  the  lime,  it  is  recommend- 
ed to  cover  the  mass  with  canvas  or  boards,  or  with  a  layer  of 
sand  of  uniform  thickness  after  the  slaking  is  well  under  way. 
Another  recommendation  is,  that  the  lime  oe  not  stirred  while 
slaking. 

Writers  disagree  as  to  the  relative  values  of  these  three  meth- 
ods of  slaking  lime.  Supposing  that  in  the  first  process  aU 
the  toater  required  toproatuse  a  stiff  va«te^  and  no  mare  thaa^ 
thisj  is  jpoured  on  at  the  beginning j  these  modes  may  be  ar- 
ranged m  their  order  of  superiority,  as  follows : 

for  fat  limes :  1,  drownmg,  or  the  ordinary  method ;  2, 
spontaneous  slaking ;  and,  8,  immersion.  For  hydraulic  limes : 
1,  ordinary  method;  2,  inmiersion;  and,  8,  spontaneous 
slaking. 

In  ttie  matter  of  cost,  the  first  mode  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  others.  The  second  is  not  only  expensive  from 
the  labor  required,  but  difficult  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
period  of  immersion  at  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  The 
third  involves  the  expense  of  storage-rooms  or  sheds  and  time, 
a  period  from  twenty  days  to  even  a  year  being  necessary  to 
complete  the  slaking. 


Preeervation  of  the  Zime  defter  leing  Slaked. 

121.  The  paste  obtained  bv  the  first  mode  may  be  pre* 
served  any  length  of  time  if  kept  from  contact  with  Uie 
air.  It  is  usu^  to  put  it  in  tig^ht  casks,  or  in  reservoirs ;  to 
put  it  in  trenches  and  cover  it  with  sand  will  be  sufficient  for 
Its  preservation. 

The  powder,  from  the  second  and  third  modes,  may  be  pre- 
served lor  some  time,  by  placing  it  in  casks  or  bins  with  cov- 
ers, or  in  dry  sheds  in  heaps,  covered  over  with  cloth  or  dry 

sand. 

Oeneral  Treussart  thought  that  lime  should  be  used  imme- 
diately after  it  was  slaked.  In  this  country  such  is  the  ordi- 
nary practice.  The  general  opinion  of  engineers  is  however 
adverse  to  this  practice,  and  m  some  parts  of  Europe  it  ia 
the  custom  to  alake  the  lime  the  season  before  it  is  used. 


^ 
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Sand, 

122.  Sand  is  the^rannlar  prodaot  arising  from  the  diainte- 
ffration  of  rooks.  It  may  therefore,  like  the  rocks  from  whidi 
it  is  derived,  be  divided  into  three  principal  varieties — ^the 
sUicioas,  the  calcareoos,  and  the  ai^Ilaceons. 

Sand  is  sometimes  named  from  the  locality  where  it  is  ob* 
tained,  as  pii-aand|  which  is  procared  from  excavations  in  in- 
land deposits  of  disintegrated  rock ;  sea-sand  and  river-sand, 
which  are  taken  from  tne  shores  of  the  sea  or  rivers. 

Builders  again  classify  sand  according  to  the  size  of  the 
grain.  The  term  coarse  sand  is  applied  when  the  grain  va- 
ries between  i  and  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  term  fine 
sand,  when  the  grain  is  between  -^  and  A-  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter ;  and  the  term  mixed  sand  is  used  for  any  mixture 
of  the  two  preceding  kinds. 

The  usual  mode  cS  determining  the  size  of  sand  is  to  screen 
it  by  passing  it  through  sieves  of  various  degrees  of  fineness. 
The  sieves  are  numbered  according  to  the  number  of  open- 
ings in  a  square  inch  of  the  wire  gauze  of  which  they  are 
made. 

The  silicions  sands,  arising  from  the  quartzose  rocks,  are  the 
most  abundant,  and  are  usually  preferred  by  builders.  The 
calcareous  sands,  from  hard  calcareous  rocks,  are  more  rare, 
but  form  a  good  ingredient  for  mortar.  Some  of  the  ar^lla- 
ceous  sands  are  valuable,  as  when  mixed  with  common  iime 
they  impart  to  it  hydraulic  properties. 

The  property,  which  some  argillaceous  sands  possess,  of 
forming  with  common  or  slightly  nydraulic  lime  a  compound 
which  will  harden  under  water,  has  long  been  known  in  francCi 
where  these  sands  are  termed  ardnes.  The  sands  of  this  na- 
ture are  usually  found  in  hillocks  along  river  valleys.  These 
hillocks  sometimes  rest  on  calcareous  rocks  or  argillaceous 
tufas,  and  are  frequently  formed  of  alternate  beds  of  sand 
and  pebbles.  The  sand  is  of  various  colors,  such  as  yellow, 
red,  and  green,  and  seems  to  have  been  formed  f i*om  the  dis- 
integration of  clay  in  a  more  or  less  indurated  state.  They 
form,  vrith  common  lime,  an  excellent  mortar  for  masonry, 
exposed  either  to  the  open  air  or  humid  localities,  as  Ae  foun- 
dations of  edifices. 

Pit-sand  has  a  rougher  and  more  angular  grain  than  river 
or  sea  sand,  and  on  this  account  is  generally  preferred  by 
builders  for  mortar  to  be  used  in  brick  or  stone  work. 

Biver  and  sea  sand  are  by  some  preferred  for  plastering. 
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because  thej  are  whiter  and  have  a  finer  and  more  nnifomi 
grain  than  pit-sand. 

The  sand  need  in  common  mortar  shonld  be  clean,  sharp, 
and  neither  too  coarse  nor  too  fine. 

Its  cleanliness  may  be  known  by  its  not  soiling  the  finmra 
when  mbbed  between  them ;  and  its  sharpness  can  be  tola  by 
filling  the  hand  and  closing  it  firmly,  listening  to  the  soun& 
made  by  the  particles  when  rnbbed  against  each  other. 

Dirhr  sand,  as  well  as  sea  sand,  should  before  using  be 
washea,  to  free  it  from  impurities. 

Sand  enters  mortar  as  a  mechanical  mixture,  and  is  used  to 
save  expense  by  lessening .  the  quantity  of  lime,  to  increase 
the  resistance  of  the  mortar  to  crushing,  and  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  shrinking  during  the  drying  of  the  mortar. 

It  injures  the  tenacity  ot  mortar,  and  if  too  much  be  used 
the  mortar  will  crumble  when  dry. 


FBOPOBnONS  OF  nfOBEDDENTS. 

128.  The  quantity  or  proportion  of  sand  to  the  lime  variea 
with  the  quality  of  the  ume  and  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the 
mortar. 

Yicat  gives  for  common  mortar  the  proportion  of  2.4  parts 
of  sand  to  one  of  pure  slaked  lime  in  paste,  by  measure. 
I  The  practice  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
making  hydraulic  mortars  has  been  to  ada  from  2.5  to  S.5  in 
bulk  of  compact  sand  to  one  of  lime  and  cement,  or  cement 
alone,  in  thick  paste. 


THB  MSTHOD  AKD  DSGBBB  OF  HAKIPITULTIOK. 

124.  The  ingredients  of  mortar  are  incorporated  either  by 
manual  labor  or  by  machinery;  the  latter  method  gives  re* 
suits  superior  to  the  former.  Ijie  machines  used  for  mixing 
mortar  are  the  ordinary  pu^-mill  (Fig.  7),  like  those  employed 
by  brickmakers  for  tempering  clay,  the  ^rindinff-mill  (Fig.  8^, 
or  mill  of  any  other  pattern  suitable  for  tne  work.  The  grind- 
ing^mill  is  a  beUer  machine  for  this  purpose  than  the  pug-mill, 
because  it  not  only  reduces  the  lumps  found  in  the  most  care- 
fully-burnt stone  after  the  slaking  is  apparently  complete,  but 
it  brings  the  lime  to  the  state  of  a  uniform  stiff  paste,  in 
which  condition  it  should  be  before  the  sand  is  incorporated 
with  it 
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Fig.  7  represents  a  vertical 
section  through  the  axis  of  a  pug* 
mill  for  mixing  or  tempering 
mortar.  This  mill  consists  of  a 
hooped  vessel  of  the  form  of  a 
conical  frustum,  which  receives 
the  ingredients,  and  of  a  vertical 
shaft,  to  which  arms  with  teeth 
resembling  an  ordinary  rake,  are 
attached  fer  the  purpose  of  mix- 
ing the  ingredients. 

A,  A,  section  of  sides  of  the 
vessel 

B,  vertical  shaft,  to  which  the 
arms  C  are  affixed. 

D,  horizontal  bar  for  giving  a 
^'®'  '^'  circular  motion  to  the  shaft  B. 

E,  sills  of  timber  supporting  the  mill. 

F,  wrought-ii-on  support,  through  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  shaft  passes. 

Pig.  8  represents  a  part  of  a  mortar  xnill  for  crashing 
lime  and  tempering  mortar. 

A,  a  heavy  wheel  of  timber  or 
cast  iron. 

B,  a  horizontal  bar  jmssing 
through  the  wheel,  fixed  to  a 
vertical  shaft,  and  arran^d  at 
the  other  end,  C,  with  tlie 
proper  gearing  for  a  hoi*8e. 

D,  a  circular  trough  which 
receives  the  ingredients  to  be 
mixed.  The  trough  is  of  trape- 
zoidal cross-section,  from  20  to 
80  feet  in  diameter,  about  18  inches  wide  at  fop,  12  inches 
deep,  and  is  built  of  hard  brick,  stone,  or  timber  laid  on  a  firm 
foundation. 

A  good  example  of  a  grind  ing-mill  is  given  on  page  98  of 
Lieut.  W.  H.  Wright's  "Treatise  on  Mortars,"  in  describing 
the  mill  used  at  Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor. 

The  steam  mortar-milL  in  which  the  wheels  or  stones 
revolved  on  edge,  and  which  was  used  at  Fort  Taylor,  Key 
West,  Florida,  the  mortar  mill  of  Oreyveldinger,  used  in 
Paris,  in  which  a  revolving  screw  performs  the  mixing,  as 
also  the  Fort  Warren  mortar-mill  above  alluded  to,  are  def- 


Fig.  8. 
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icribed  in  Gillmore's  "Treatise  on  Limes,  Cements,  and 
Mortars." 

125.  Process  of  making  Mortar  -with  the  Mill.  —  The 

lime-paste  is  first  pnt  in  the  circular  trough,  and  to  this  is 
added  by  measurement  about  one-half  of  the  eand  required 
for  the  batch.  The  mill  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  ingredi- 
ents thoroughly  incorporated.  The  remainder  of  the  sand  is 
then  added,  and  as  much  water  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  mass  to  the  proper  consistency. 

If  common  mortar  is  to  be  i-endcred  hydranlic  by  adding 
hydraulic  cement,  the  latter  should  be  added  to  the  lirac-paste 
just  before  the  mill  is  set  in  motion ;  a  very  qnick-setting 
cement  should  not  be  added  nntil  the  last  portions  of  sand  are 
thrown  in. 

126.  Prooess  by  Hand. — The  measure  of  sand  required 
for  the  batch  is  placed  on  the  floor  and  formed  into  a  Dasin« 
in  which  the  unslaked  lime  is  placed,  the  lumps  being  broken 
to  the  proper  size.  The  necessary  quantity  of  water  is  |>oured 
on  by  a  hose,  watering-pots,  or  ordinary  buckets,  and  the  lime 
stirred  as  long  as  vapor  is  evolved.  The  ingredients  are  well 
mixed  together  with  the  shovel  and  hoe,  a  little  water  being 
added  occasionally  if  the  mass  be  too  stiff.  It  is  customary 
then  to  heap  the  mortar  compactly  together,  and  allow  it  U 
remain  until  ready  for  use. 

The  rule  in  mixing  mortar,  either  by  machinery  or  hand, 
is  to  see  that  the  Ume  and  sand  be  thoroughly  incorporated-. 


SBTTTKO  OF  MOBTAB0. 

127.  A  mortar  has  set  when  it  has  become  so  hard  that  its 
form  cannot  be  altered  without  fracture.  The  set  is  deter- 
mined by  the  wire  test.  If  the  mortar  supports  the  point  of 
the  wire  without  depression  or  penetration,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  mortar  has  set 

Theoxy  of  Setting  of  Mortars. 

128.  Common  mortar  slowly  hardens  in  the  air,  from  the 
turfaoe  towards  the  interior,  by  drying  and  by  the  absorption 
uf  carbonic  acid.  The  process  is  slow,  but  in  time,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  a  hard  material  is  produced.  'Die 
carbonic  acid,  absorbed  by  the  mortar,  combines  with  the 
lime,  forming  a  carbonate  with  an  excess  of  base,  and  the 
baldening  is  due  to  this  reaction  and  to  pressure. 
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Hydraulic  mortars,  and  pagte  made  with  hydraulic  cementi 
harden  by  a  species  of  crystallization  that  takes  place  when 
the  silicates  or  lime,  alomina  and  magnesia,  which  are  anhy- 
droos  after  calcination^  become  hydrate  npon  being  mixed 
with  water. 

The  compounds  which  are  formed  by  burning  the  lime- 
Btone  fit  to  produce  Portland  cement  at  a  high  heat  require 
but  three  equivalents  of  water  for  their  hydration,  while  tnose 
formed  at  a  low  heat  take  bvo^.  This  is  probably  the  caufle  of 
the  superior  strength  and  hardness  attained  by  the  Portland 
cement. 

In  the  cements  obtained  from  the  argillo-magnesian  lime- 
stones the  presence  of  the  silicate  of  magnesia  is  given  as  the 
reason  why  these  cements  are  more  durable  for  constructions 
in  the  sea,  as  the  silicate  of  magnesia  resists  the  action  of  sea- 
water  better  than  the  silicates  of  lime  and  alumina,  unlees 
other  ingredients  introduce  adverse  conditions. 

ADHBBBNOE  OF  MOBTAB. 

129.  The  force  with  which  mortars,  in  general,  adhere  to 
other  materiids  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  material,  its 
texture,  and  the  state  of  the  surface  to  which  the  mortar  is 
applied. 

In  applying  mortars,  the  materials  to  be  joined  should  be 
thorougnly  moistened  —  a  point  too  often  neglected  —  and 
the  surfaces  made  clean.  Precautions  shonla  be  taken  to 
prevent  too  rapid  drying,  and  the  mortar  should  be  as  stifiE  as 
It  can  be  used,  still  being  in  a  plastic  condition. 

Mortar  adheres  more  strongly  to  brick,  and  more  feebly  to 
wood,  than  to  any  other  material  Among  stones  of  the  same 
class  it  generally  adheres  better  to  the  porous  and  coarse- 
grained than  to  the  compact  and  fine-grained.  Among  sur- 
faces it  adheres  more  strongly  to  the  rough  than  to  the 
smooth. 

The  adhesion  of  common  mortar  to  brick  and  stone,  for  the 
first  few  years,  is  greater  than  the  cohesion  of  its  own  par- 
ticles.   The  contrary  is  the  case  with  hydraulic  cement. 

From  experimenta  made  by  Eondelet  on  the  adhesion  of 
common  mortar  to  stone,  it  appears  that  it  required  a  force 
varying  from  15  to  30  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  applied 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  joint,  to  separate  the  mortar 
and  stone  after  six  months'  union ;  whereas  only  5  pounds  to 
tiie  square  inch  were  I'equired  to  separate  the  same  surfaces 
when  applied  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  joint. 
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HABDNE8B,  8TBSNGTH,  AJSH  DUBABIUTT  07  MOBTABS. 

130.  The  same  general  rales  for  determining  these  qnalities 
in  stone  are  applicable  in  mortars,  and,  as  wim  stone,  experi* 
ence  is  the  best  test. 

The  principal  causes  of  deterioration  and  decomposition  of 
mortars  are : 

1.  Changes  of  temperature,  producing  expansions  and  con- 
tractions. 

2.  Alternations  of  freezing  and  thawing,  producing  ex- 
foliations and  disintegrations  of  the  parts  exposed  to  their 
inflnence. 

Common  mortars,  which  have  had  time  to  harden,  resist 
the  action  of  severe  frosts  very  well,  if  they  are  made  rather 
pooTj  or  with  an  excess  of  sand.  The  proportions  should 
06  ^  volumes,  or  over,  of  sand  to  one  of  the  lime  in  paste. 

Hydraulic  mortars  set  equally  well  in  damp  situations  and 
in  the  open  air ;  and  those  which  have  hardened  in  the  air 
will  retain  their  hardness  if  afterwards  immersed  in  water. 
They  also  resist  well  the  action  of  frost,  if  they  have  had  time 
to  set  before  exposure  to  it ;  but,  like  common  moftars,  they 
require  to  be  made  with  an  excess  of  sand  to  withstand  well 
atmospheric  changes. 

To  ascertain  the  strength  and  compare  the  qualities  of 
different  mortars,  es^eriments  have  been  made  upon  the 
resistance  offered  by  them  to  cross-strains. 

The  usual  method  has  been  to  place  small  rectangular 
prisms  of  mortar,  upon  points  of  support  at  their  extremities, 
and  subject  them  to  a  cross-strain  by  applying  a  pressure  at 
a  point  midway  between  the  bearings. 

181.  Experiments  made  upon  prisms  a  vear  old,  which  had 
been  exposed  to  the  ordinary  changes  oi  weather,  gave  the 
following  as  the  average  strength  of  mortars  per  scjuare  inch 
to  resist  rupture  by  a  force  of  tension ;  the  calculations  being 
made  from  experiments  on  the  resistance  offered  to  a  trans- 
verse strain : 

Mortars  of  very  strong  hydraulic  lime ....  170  pounds. 

"  ordinary  "  «    ....  140      " 

«  medium  "  «    ....  100      " 

^  common  lime 40      " 

«  "       (bad  quality)....  30      " 

General  Totten,  late  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  from 
his  experiments  dednced  the  following  general  results : 

6 
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1.  That  mortar,  of  hydraulic  cement  and  sand,  is  the  stronger 
and  harder  as  the  quantity  of  sand  is  less. 

2.  That  common  mortar  is  the  stronger  and  harder  as  the 
quantity  of  sand  is  less, 

3.  That  any  addition  of  common  lime  to  a  mortar  of 
hydraulic  cement  and  sand,  weakens  the  mortar,  but  that  a 
little  lime  may  be  added  without  any  considerable  diminution 
of  the  strength  of  the  mortar,  and  with  a  saving  of  expense. 

4.  The  strength  of  common  mortars  is  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  an  artificial  pozzuolana,  but  more 
BO  by  the  addition  of  an  hydraulic  cement. 

5.  Fine  sand  generally  gives  a  stronger  mortar  than  coarse 
sand. 

6.  Lime  slaked  by  sprinkling  gave. better  results  than  lime 
slaked  by  drowning.  A  few  experiments  made  on  air- 
slaked  lime  were  unfavorable  to  that  mode  of  slaking. 

7.  Both  hydraulic  and  common  mortar  yielded  better  re- 
sults when  made  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  than  when 
made  thin. 

8.  Mortar  made  in  the  mortar-mill  was  found  to  be  superior 
to  that  mixed  in  the  usual  way  with  a  hoe. 

9.  Fresh  water  gave  better  results  than  salt  water. 


USES  OF  MOBTAB  FOB  STUOOO,  PLASTERING,  BTO. 

132.  The  term  plastering  ig  ordinarily  limited  to  the  cover- 
ing of  interior  walls  and  ceilings  by  coats  of  mortar,  while 
the  mortar  covering  exterior  walls  is  called  stucoo.  This 
latter  term  was  originally  applied  to  a  species  of  plastering 
made  to  resemble  marble,  being  quite  hard  and  capable  ox 
receiving  a  polish.  Outside  plastering  is  used  often  to  pre- 
vent the  rain  from  penetrating  the  joints  of  the  masonry,  and 
in  general  when  it  is  desired  to  have  a  smooth  surface  instead 
of  a  rou^h  one. 

Both  inside  and  outside  plastering,  when  properly  done, 
require  three  coats  to  be  usea,  the  first  known  as  the  soratoh 
coat,  the  second  as  the  brown,  and  the  third  as  hard  finish, 
or  stucco.  The  firdt  coat  is  common-lime  mortar,  with  a  given 
quantity  of  bullock's  hair  mixed  with  it.  It  contains' ordi- 
narily a  larger  proportion  of  sand  than  common  mortar  does,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  shrinkage  to  a  minimum.  When  completed 
and  partially  drv,  and  still  soft,  it  is  with  a  pointed^  stick 
scratched  in  parallel  scorings  running  diagonally  acrcss  the 
surface  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    When  the  first  coot  is 
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dry  eDoagh,  the  brown  coat  is  applied.  This  differs  from  the 
first  in  containing  less  hair  in  the  mixture.  'Hiis  is  followed 
bj  the  third  coat,  which  is  hard  finish  for  the  inside,  or 
stucco  for  the  outside.  The  former  is  a  paste  of  fine  lime 
and  plaster  of  Paris ;  the  latter  is  a  paste  of  fine  lime  made 
stiff  with  white  sand. 

If  the  outer  plastering  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  it 
should  be  made  of  hydraulic  mortar. 

1CASTIO& 

138.  Mastio  is  the  term  generally  applied  to  a  mixture  of 
powdered  limestone,  or  similar  material,  with  artificial  or  nat- 
ural combinations  of  bituminous  or  resinous  substances. 

It  is  nsed  as  a  cement  for  other  materials,  or  as  a  coating 
to  render  them  water-proof. 

The  term  asphalt  is  sometimes  employed  to  designate  the 
bituminous  limestone,  more  generally  the  mastic  auer  it  has 
been  moulded  into  blocks  for  transportation,  frequently  to 
the  product  obtained  by  mixing  sand  with  the  mastic,  and  by 
some  to  the  raw  bitumen  or  mineral  tar.  Calling  the  first 
asphalt,  the  second  would  be  asphaltlo  mastiCi  the  third 
asphaltio  concrete,  and  the  fourth  asphaltum. 

Bituminous  Mastic. 

134.  Bituminous  mastic  is  prepared  by  heating  the  min- 
eral pitch  or  asphaltum  in  a  large  caldron  or  iron  pot,  and 
stirring  in  the  proper  proportion  of  the  powdered  limestone. 
This  operation,  although  very  simple  m  its  kind,  requires 
great  attention  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  in 
managing  the  fire,  as  the  mastic  may  be  injured  by  too  low 
or  too  high  a  d^ree  of  heat.  The  best  plan  appears  to  be  to 
apply  a  brisk  fire  until  the  boiling  liquid  commences  to  give 
out  a  thin,  whitish  vapor.  The  fire  is  then  moderated  and 
kept  at  a  uniform  state,  and  the  powdered  stone  is  gradually 
added,  and  mixed  in  with  the  tar  by  stirring  the  two  well 
together.  If  the  temperature  should  be  raised  too  high,  the 
heated  mass  gives  out  a  yellowish  or  brownish  vapor.  In  this 
state  it  shoiud  be  stirred  rapidly,  and  be  removed  at  once 
from  the  fire. 

When  the  mixing  is  completed,  the  liquid  mass  is  run  into 
moulds,  where  it  hardens  into  blocks  of  convenient  shape  and 
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The  stone  above  used  is  a  carbonate  of  lime  natarallj  im- 
pregnated with  bitumen,  called  sometimes  Seyssel  asphalt, 
f  t-om  the  place  where  it  was  quarried.  The  proportion  ot 
bitumen  in  the  Seyssel  stone  is  oftentimes  as  much  as  17  per 
cent.,  and  the  amalgamation  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  any 
artificial  compound  of  the  kind  yet  invented.  To  prepare  it 
for  the  operation  just  described,  the  stone  may  be  i*educed  to 
powder,  either  by  roasting  it  in  vessels  over  a  nre,  or  by  grind- 
mg  it  down  in  tne  ordinary  mortar-mill.  To  be  roasted,  the 
stone  is  first  reduced  to  f  i*agments  the  size  of  an  egg.  These 
fragments  are  put  into  an  iron  vessel,  heat  is  applied,  and  the 
stone  is  reduced  to  powder  by  stirring  it  and  breaking  it  up 
with  an  iron  instrument.  Tnis  process  is  not  only  less  eco- 
nomical than  grinding,  but  the  material  loses  a  portion  of  the 
bitumen  from  evapoi-ation,  besides  being  liable  to  injury  from 
too  great  a  degree  of  heat.  If  to  be  ground,  the  stone  is  first 
broken  as  for  roasting.  Care  should  be  taken,  during  the 
process,  to  stir  the  mass  fre'quently,  otherwise  it  may  cake. 

To  use  the  mastic,  tlie  blocks  are  remelted,  and  the  mixture, 
in  this  state  or  mixed  with  sand,  is  laid  on  the  surface  to  be 
coated  by  pouring  it  on,  generally  in  squares,  care  being  taken 
to  form  a  perfect  union  between  edges,  and  to  rub  the  sur- 
face smooth  with  an  ordinary  wooden  float,  especially  if  an- 
other layer  is  to  be  laid  over  the  first. 

135.  Proportions. — ^The  proportions  for  bituminous  mastic 
are  about  1  part  of  asphaltnm  to  7  or  8  by  measure  of  the 

Gwdered  limestone,  according  as  the  stone  contains  more  or 
;s  bitumen. 

Any  petroleum  or  naphtha  present  in  the  stone  must  be 
removed;  this  is  generally  done  by  distillation.  Clay  in  the 
limestone  injures  the  mastic,  and  is  oftentimes  the  cause  of 
the  cracks  seen  in  asphaltic  concrete  after  it  has  been  laid. 


Artifloial  Mastlos. 

• 
136.  Artifloial  Mastics  have  been  formed  by  mixing  ooal* 
tar,  ve^table  tar,  pitch,  etc.,  with  powdered  limestone,  pow* 
dei*od  brick,  litharge,  etc.;  but  these  mixtures  are  inferior  to 
the  bituminoas  mastic. 

The  impurities  and  volatile  ingredients  of  coal-tar,  mineral 
tar,  and  similar  substances,  render  them  less  durable  tlian 
mineral  pitch,  and  the  combinations  made  with  them  are  in- 
ferior to  those  made  with  the  latter,  as  misht  be  expected. 
But,  for  certain  purposes,  the  artificial  mastics  are  extremely 
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nsefal,  bb  they  are  quite  cheap  and  poesesB  in  a  measure  the 
adyantages  of  bituminous  mastic. 


USBS  OF  HASnOS. 

187.  The  combinations  of  asphaltum  were  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  a  oement  maae  of  it  is  said  to  haye  been 
eniplojed  in  the  construction  of  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

The  principal  uses  of  mastic  at  the  present  day  are  for 
paying  streets,  sidewalks,  floors,  cellars,  etc.,  and  for  forming 
water-tight  coatings  for  cisterns,  cappings  of  arches,  terraces, 
and  other  similar  roofing. 

It  has  quite  an  extensive  use  in  Europe  at  the  present  time. 
The  principal  sources  of  the  asphalt  are  the  Jurassic  ran^e  in 
the  Val  de  Trayers,  Pyrimont,  Seyssel  on  the  Bhone,  and  the 
neighboring  localities,  and  Bechelbronn  (or  Lobsan),  in  Alsace. 

Asphaltum  alone  has  been  frequently  used  for  coatings,  but 
in  time  it  becomes  dry  and  peels  off.  *But  made  into  mastic, 
evaporation  is  prevented  and  its  durability  increased. 

The  use  of  tne  mastic,  for  making  asphaltic  concrete,  has 
already  been  described. 


CHAPTER  V. 
PBiSERVATIVES. 

PAINTS. 

188.  Paints  are  mixtui-es  of  fixed  and  yolatile  oils,  chiefly 
those  of  Unseed  and  turpentine,  with  certain  of  the  metallic 
salts  and  oxides,  and  witn  other  substances ;  the  latter  are  used 
either  as  pigments  or  stainers,  or  to  give  what  is  termed  a  body 
to  the  pamt,  and  also  to  improve  its  drying  properties. 

Paints  are  mainly  used,  as  protective  agents,  to  secure  wood 
and  metals  from  the  destructive  action  of  air  and  water.  As 
they  possess  only  a  limited  desrree  of  durability,  they  must  be 
rene^  from  time  to  time.  They  are  more  durable  in  air 
than  in  water. 

The  principal  materials  used  in  painting  are :   Red  and 
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white  lead|  red  and  yellow  ochre,  prusslan  blue,  verdi- 
gris, lamp-blaok,  litiiargey  linseed-oil,  and  spirits  of  tiir- 
pentine. 

By  suitably  combining  the  above,  almost  any  color  may  be 
obtained.  For  example,  a  lecLd  color  is  obtained  by  mixing  a 
little  lamp-black  with  the  white  lead,  etc. 

Linseed-oil,  bein^  boiled  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  litharge  and  sngar-of-lead,  forms  what  is  known  as 
drying  oil. 

Spirlta  of  turpentine  is  not  generally  used  'in  the  paints 
intended  for  external  and  finishing  coats,  as  it  does  not  stand 
exposure  as  well  as  oil. 

139.  In  painting  wood,  the  fii*st  thing  to  be  done  is  to  clean 
and  smooth  the  surface  to  be  covered.  If  the  wood  be  resin- 
ous the  knots  must  be  killed  before  the  paint  is  applied ;  this 
is  done  by  applying  a  coat  of  red  lead  mixed  with  ei&mg. 
The  surface  being  dry,  the  fir^t  coat,  generallv  white  lead 
mixed  with  linseed  oil,  is  put  on ;  this  is  called  jpriming. 
This  coat  being  dry,  all  holes,  indentations,  heads  of  naib, 
etc.,  should  be  filled  and  covered  over  with  putty.  The 
second  coat  of  paint  is  then  applied.  If  it  be  old  work  that 
is  to  be  repainted,  the  entire  surface  should  be  scrubbed  with 
soap  and  water,  well  scraped,  and  then  rubbed  down  with 
sand-paper  or  pumice,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  old  paint 
and  to  obtain  an  even,  smooth  surface. 


JAPAKNIKe. 

140.  Japanning  is  the  name  given  to  the  process  which 
iowQA  over  the  surface  of  the  material  to  be  covered,  a  hard, 
smooth,  varnish-like  coating.     [Art.  80.] 

on^me. 

141.  Oiling  is  frequeutlv  used  as  a  preservative,  it  mav 
be  done  either  while  the  surface  to  be  protected  is  hot  or  eold. 
Linseed-oil  is  the  material  generally  used. 


VABNIBHBS. 

142.  Varnishes  are  made  bv  dissolving  resinous  substances 
In  alcohol,  or  in  linseed-oil  and  spirits  or  turpentine,  jnst  as 
paints  are  made  by  similarly  dissolving  or.  mixing  pigments. 
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Yarnishes  are  nsed  for  the  same  pnrpose  as  paints,  bat 
especially  when  it  is  desired  to  give  a  clear,  shining  appear- 
ance to  the  surface  on  which  they  are  laid* 

OOAL-TAB. 

143.  Ck>al-tar  is  much  used  as  a  preservative.  It  may  be 
applied  as  a  coating  for  the  material,  or  it  may  be  applied  by 
the  process  known  as  ^^  creosoting."     [Art  25.] 


ASFHALTUIC 

144.  Asphaltum  is  used  for  the  same  purposes.    Its  uses 
are  described  in  Art  187. 


MBTAL   OOySBINGS. 

145.  Plating. — Protection  is  frequently  afforded  by  cx)ver- 
ing  the  material  with  a  thin  coating  of  a  metal  which  is  not 
afirected,  or  to  a  very  slight  degree,  by  the  destructive  agencies 
to  be  guarded  against. 

Zinc  applied  to  iron,  by  the  process  of  "  galvanizing/'  pro- 
tects iron  from  direct  action  or  the  air  and  moisture  as  long 
as  the  coating  is  perfect     [Art  82.] 

Tin  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Nickel  has  been  tried  for  brass. 


OTHER  PBBSBByATiyES — ^BT  OHEMIOAL  COMBINATIONS. 

146.  Salts  of  Silioa  have  been  tried  for  protection  of 
building  stones.    [Art  85.] 

VaxlouB  salts  have  been  used  to  saturate  timber,  thus 
changing  the  albuminous  substances  in  the  timber  into  insol* 
uble  compounds  by  chemical  action,  and  thus  increasing  iti 
dorabiUty.    [Art  25.] 
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PART  II. 


STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 


CHAPTER  VL 
STRAINS. 

147.  The  materials  in  a  stracture  are  Bubjected  to  the 
action  of  variooB  forces,  according  to  the  kind  of  construction 
of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  the  position  they  occupy  in  it 

In  plannmg  a  structure,  two  general  problems  are  to  be 
considered. 

I.  The  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  forces  which  are  to 
act  on  it ;  and, 

II.  The  proper  distribution  and  size  of  its  various  parts,  so 
that  they  shall  successfully  resist  the  action  of  these  rorces. 

In  the  former,  if  the  intensities,  directions,  and  points  of 
application  be  known,  the  efiPect  that  the  forces  will  exert 
may  be  determined. 

Li  the  latter,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  structure. 

148.  Strength  depends  upon  the  internal  organization  of 
a  body,  and  a  material  is  saia  to  have  the  requisite  strength — 
to  be  strong  enough — ^when,  by  reason  of  certain  inherent 
physical  properties,  it  possesses  the  ability  to  resist  the  action 
of  an  external  force  within  limits. 

All  materials  have  not  equal  strength,  nor  does  the  same 
material  resist  equally  the  same  force,  when  a  change  is 
made  in  its  direction  or  point  of  application. 

The  degree  of  strengtn  that  a  material  possesses  is  deter- 
mined bjr  experience  or  experiment 

As  it  IS  not  always  practicable  nor  expedient  to  submit  to 
the  test  of  an  actual  experiment  the  piece  to  be  used  in  a 
structure,  its  assumed  degree  of  strength  is  obtained  either 
by  subjecting  a  piece  of  the  same  material,  having  the  same 
dimensions,  to  conditions  similar  to  those  to  which  the  for- 
mer is  to  be  submitted ;  or  knowing  the  relations  between 
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the  BtrengthB  of  pieces  of  the  same  material  of  different  di- 
mensions) by  deducing  it  These  relations  are  obtained  by 
means  of  mathematics,  and  are  confirmed  by  experience. 

149.  StraixiB. — ^Every  solid  body  is  supposed  to  be 
formed  of  molecules,  infinitely  small  and  infinitely  close  to 
each  other,  grouped  together  by  certain  laws.  Each  mole- 
cule is  supposed  to  be  so  related  to  those  surrounding  it 
that  its  position  cannot  be  changed  except  by  the  application 
of  an  extraneous  force. 

If  a  solid,  which  is  not  allowed  to  move  from  its  place,  be 
acted  upon  by  an  extraneous  force  the  equilibrium  of  the  in- 
ternal forces  acting  between  the  molecu|es  will  be  disturbed 
and  variations  caused  in  the  distances  between  the  molecules, 
and  in  the  intensities  of  the  forces  that  bind  them  together. 

By  these  variations,  an  equilibrium  between  the  external 
and  internal  forces  is  effected,  and  an  alteration  of  the  form 
of  the  solid  is  caused.  This  alteration  of  form  is  called  a 
Btrain,  and  the  force  by  which  the  molecules  resist  it  is 
called  a  stress. 

Since,  for  any  section  of  a  solid,  the  force  developed  in 
the  body  at  the  section  is  equal  to  the  external  force  acting 
at  that  section  to  produce  a  strain,  the  term  stress  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  straining  force  acting  at  that  section. 

External  forces,  therefore,  acting  upon  solids  not  free  to 
move  caase  strains  and  develop  stresses  in  the  bodies  so 
placed. 


OLASSZFZOATZON  OF  8TRAZN& 

150.  If  a  solid  body  like  that  of  a  beam  (Fig.  9)  be  firmly 
fastened  at  one  end  so  that  it  will  not  move,  and  then  be 
acted  upon  by  an  extraneous  force,  this  beam  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  strain.  Stress  will  be  developed  in  the  beam  to 
resist  the  strain  and  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between  the 
external  and  internal  forces. 

When  a  beam,  or  any  solid  body,  is  strained,  the  element- 
ary particles  or  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed  will  have  their 
figures  and  dimensions  changed  by  the  action  of  the  strain- 
ing force*  If  these  particles  be  cubical  in  form  before  the 
application  of  the  external  force,  they  will,  after  the  force 
has  been  applied,  become  pamllelopipeds,  either  right  or  ob- 
lique. In  considering  the  distortions  of  the  elementary  par- 
ticle, the  particle  being  assumed  to  be  infinitely  small,  the 
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curvature  of  the  faces  produced  by  the  distortion  may  be 
regarded  as  inappreciable. 

To  examine  the  distortions  to  which  a  particle  of  the  beam 
is  exposed,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  beam  is  of  a  homo- 

feneous  material  and  its  axis  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  linear 
iraensions  of  the  cubical  elementary  particla  Suppose  the 
beani  to  be  intersected  by  two  pLmes  perpendicular  to  its  axis 
and  infinitely  near  each  other.    Let  A  B  and  C  D  be  tie  see* 
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tions  cut  from  the  beam  by  these  planes.  Suppose  the  sec- 
tion A  B  to  be  fixed  and  the  section  C  D  to  take  all  the  posi- 
tions it  can  have  with  respect  to  the  fixed  section. 

1.  Let  the  action  of  the  straining  force  be  such  that  the 
section  C  D,  while  remaining  parallel  to  A  B,  shall  move  away 
from  it.  This  can  be  done  only  by  lengthening  the  fibres 
connecting  the  two  sections;  and  since  Sie  sections  remain 
parallel,  by  lengthening  all  of  them  an  equal  amount. 

This  distortion  of  lengthening  the  fibres  is  called  a  strain 
of  tension,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  fibre  is  called  a 
tensile  stress,  and  the  external  force  producing  the  strain, 
a  force  of  extension. 

2.  If  the  force  acting  on  the  section  C  D  had  been  such  as 
to  make  it  approach  A  6,  but  still  be  parallel  to  it,  the  fibres 
would  have  been  shortened.  The  Strain  would  have  been 
one  of  compression ;  the  stress,  compressive ;  and  the 
straining  force,  a  crushing  one. 

3.  Suppose  the  section  C  D,  under  the  actio.n  of  the  force, 
had  taken  a  position  as  C  D',  by  turning  around  some  line 
in  its  plane,  as  0'.  This  position  could  not  have  been  as- 
sumed unless  the  fibres  were  deflected,  and  the  fibres  above 
the  axis  of  rotation  lengthened,  and  those  below  it  short* 
ened.  The  distortion  of  the  fibre  in  this  case  is  called  a 
cross  strain ;  the  stress,  a  transverse  one ;  and  the  strain- 
ing force,  a  bending  force,  or  force  of  flexure. 
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4.  Suppose  the  section  C  D,  under  the  action  of  the  forcby 
to  be  moved  past  A  B.  but  the  planes  of  the  sections  kept 
parallel.  This  position  would  reqnii*e  the  fibres  to  be  dis- 
torted as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  in  which  the  fibre  a  b  takes  a 
new  position  as  a  h\  Bince  the  planes 
remain  parallel,  all  the  fibres  connecting 
the  sections  are  distorted  equally.  This 
distortion  is  called  a  sheanug  strain ; 
the  stress,  a  shearing  one,  or  simply  a 
shear;  and  the  straining  force,  a  "Bio.  11. 
sheariiig  force. 

5.  The  section  C  D  may  by  the  action  of  the  force  be  made 
to  rerolye  around  some  line  perpendicular  to  its  plane.  The 
fibres  connecting  the  sections  would  become  distorted,  tak- 
ing the  form  oi  oblique  parallelopipeds  with  helical  axes. 
This  distortion  is  called  a  strain  of  torsion;  the  stress, 
torsion ;  and  the  straining  force,  one  of  twisting. 

The  section  C  D  can  be  made  to  take  other  positions  than 
the  ones  given,  but  on  examination  of  any  one  of  such  posi- 
tions, it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  those  just  described,  or 
one  which  can  be  separated  into  two  or  more  of  them.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  every  strain  of  an  elementary  fibre 
caused  by  an  extraneous  force  will  be  one  of  those  named, 
or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  them. 

In  considering  the  strains  of  the  elementary  particles  of  a 
body  at  a  given  section  of  the  body,  the  sum  of  all  the  stresses 
developed  in  the  fibres  at  this  section  is  the  stress  developed 
at  the  section  considered. 

151.  Examples. — ^Weights,  either  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily applied  to  a  solid,  form  the  extraneous  forces  that 
ordinarily  strain  a  structure.  The  stresses  developed  are  as 
follows : 

L  Oompressive ;  as  the  stress  developed  in  a  pillar 
when  a  load  is  placea  on  its  top.  The  load  tends  to  shorten 
the  fibres,  causing  a  strain  of  compression  on  the  pillar. 

2.  Tensile;  as  the  stress  developed  in  a  rod,  chain,  etc., 
fastened  at  one  end  and  sustaining  a  weight  at  the  other. 
The  load  tends  to  lengthen  the  fibres,  causing  a  strain  of 
tension  on  the  rod,  etc 

8.  Transverse ;  as  the  stress  developed  by  a  load  placed 
on  a  beam  supported  at  its  extremities.  The  action  of  the 
load  is  to  bend  the  beam  and  cause  a  cross  strain. 

4.  Shearing ;  as  that  where  the  effect  of  the  load  is  to 
pull  apart,  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths,  two  plates  or 
oars  of  iron  that  are  held  together  by  rivets.  The  action  of 
the  Ibrce  is  such  as  to  cause  a  shearing  strain  on  the  rivets. 
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5.  Torsion ;  as  that  developed  by  a  weight  lifted  bv  a 
windlass.  The  action  of  the  force  causes  a  strain  of  torsion 
on  the  axle.  This  strain  is  common  in  machinery  but  not  in 
structures,  as  care  is  taken  to  distribute  the  loads  over  the 
latter  so  as  to  avoid  developing  a  torsional  stress  in  the  mate- 
rial. 

Each  strain  is  accompanied  by  its  corresponding  stress, 
which  is  an  increasing  function  of  the  strain.  When  the 
relation  between  a  strain  and  its  stress  is  known,  the  latter 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  strain,  equations  formed, 
and  the  strength  of  the  solid  determined. 

152.  Elasticity  is  that  property  of  a  body  by  which  the 
particles,  when  disturbed  dv  an  extraneous  force,  tend  to 
return  to  their  original  positions  upon  the  extraneous  force 
ceasing  to  act. 

When  the  displacements  of  the  particles  are  very  small, 
the  particles  upon  the  removal  of  the  disturbing  force  re- 
sume their  positions  by  the  action  of  the  elastic  force,  and 
the  strain  is  said  to  be  within  the  limit  of  elasticity. 

The  potential  energy  of  elasticity  of'  a  particle  while  dis- 
torted IS  the  work  which  it  is  capable  of  performing  in  re- 
turning to  its  original  position. 

Experiment  shows  that  within  the  limit  of  elasticity  the 
strains  vary  continuously,  and  are  proportional  to  the  forces 
causing  them.  The  corresponding  stresses  being  functions  of 
the  strains,  may  be  represented  by  the  strains  multiplied  by 
a  constant  quantity.  This  constant  is  called  the  coefB.cieiit 
of  elasticity. 

The  coefficient  of  elasticity  varies  both  with  the  kind  of 
material  of  which  the  solid  is  composed  and  with  the  kind  of 
strain,  being  different  when  the  strains  are  alike  and  the  ma* 
terial  different,  and  different  when  the  material  is  the  same 
but  the  strains  are  unlike. 

The  general  method  used  to  obtain  the  relations  existing 
between  the  strains  of  bodies  and  the  corresponding  stresses 
is  to  suppose  the  solid  to  be  composed  of  elementary  particles, 
each  particle  being  a  volume  of  regular  geometrical  form. 
The  elementary  particle  is  then  referred  to  a  system  of  rect- 
angular co-ordinate  planes  with  its  linear  dimensions  parallel 
to  the  co-ordinate  axes,  and  supposed  to  be  subjected  to  any 
stress  whatever  within  the  limit  of  elasticity. 

The  stress  is  supposed  to  be  separated  into  its  six  element- 
ary ones — three  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  the  particle  to  lengthen  or  to  shorten  the  particle, 
and  three  along  the  faces  to  alter  the  angles  between  the  faces 
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of  the  particle.  The  first  three  are  known  as  normal,  and 
the  latter  three,  as  tangential  stresses. 

The  strain  caused  in  the  particle  by  the  action  of  the  stress 
is  also  divided  into  its  elementary  ones.  The  strains  affect- 
ing the  length  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  particle  are 
known  as  the  direct,  and  those  affecting  the  angles  between 
the  faces  as  transverse  strains. 

The  form  of  the  particle  having  been  assumed  to  be  a 
cube,  or  a  right  parallelopiped,  the  equation  of  its  surface 
referred  to  the  co-ordinate  axes  is  known.  The  displacements, 
or  elementary  strains  caused  by  the  elementary  stress  can 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  co-ordinates  and  the  differen- 
tials entering  the*  equation  of  the  surface.  The  strains 
having  been  determined  in  extent  and  kind,  the  corre- 
spondmg  stresses  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  these  strains 
and  constants.  Equations  may  then  be  formed,  which 
being  integrated  will  give  the  total  strains  and  stresses  in 
the  solid. 

Approximate  methods  are  generally  employed  to  find 
the  relations  between  the  strains  and  the  correspondinir 
stresses,  and  are  considered  sufficiently  accurate  for  ail 
practical  purposes.  They  will  be  employed  in  the  follow- 
m^pages. 

The  approximate  method  is  to  conceive  the  solid  to  be 
divided  by  a  plane  into  two  parts ;  then  to  find  all  the  extrane- 
ous forces  acting  on  one  of  these  parts,  on  either  side  of  the 
plane,  to  strain  the  body ;  then  place  the  straining  forces  thus 
found  equal  to  the  entire  stress  developed  in  the  body  at  the 
section  made  by  the  plane ;  assume  the  stress  at  this  section 
to  be  distributed  according  to  some  law,  deduced  by  experi- 
ment or  theory,  which  is  assumed  to  be  true,  or  practically 
80,  as  regards  the  exact  state  of  distribution;  form  equa- 
tions expressing  these  conditions  and  applying  to  the  particu- 
lar cases  under  consideration.  A  discussion  of  the  equations 
thus  formed  will  give  the  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  of  the 
section,  the  amount  of  strain,  and  the  strength  of  the  mate* 
rial  necessary  to  resist  the  stress  acting  at  the  section. 


OONSTANDS* 


153.  In  discussing  the  equations  deduced  for  determining 
the  strenffth  of  building  materials,  certain  constants  are  in- 
volved wnidi  depend  for  their  value  on  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  material  under  consideration.    These  constants 
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have  been  or  are  to  be  determined  for  each  material  by 
actual  experiment. 

There  are  four  principal  ones : 

I.  The  weighty  or  specific  gravity  of  the  body ; 

II.  The  limit  of  elasticity ; 

III.  The  coefficient  of  elasticity ; 

IV.  The  modulus  of  rupture. 

154.  The  weight  enters  as  an  element  in  all  constmo- 
tions ;  and  to  such  an  extent  in  some,  as  in  masonry  for 
example,  that  the  moving  or  temporary  loads  to  be  borne 
may  be  disregarded,  or  considered  as  insignificant,  in  com- 
parison with  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself. 

155.  Limit  of  Elasticity.— From  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  made  on  a  great  variety  of  materials,  it  has 
been  found  that  practically, 

1st.  All  bodies  are  elastic. 

2d.  Within  very  small  limits  they  may  be  considered  as 
j>erfectly  elastic. 

3d.  W  ithin  the  elastic  limit  the  amount  of  displacement  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  force  that  produces  it. 

4th.  Within  a  considerable  distance  l>evond  the  elastic  limit 
the  amount  of  displacement  is  not  exactly  but  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  force  producing  it. 

The  limit  of  elasticity  of  a  body  in  any  direction  is  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  and  its  determination  is  a  matter  of 
great  nicety;  hence  experimenters  have  paid  more  attention 
to  determining  the  ultimate  strength  of  materials ;  that  is, 
to  finding  the  limits  beyond  which  any  additional  load  will 
break  the  material. 

If  the  material  be  .strained  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  the 
particles  will  not  resume  their  former  positions,  and  a  per- 
manent change  of  figure  is  the  result.  This  permanent 
change  is  called  a  set.  A  set,  when  it  is  made,  does  not 
necessarily  weaken  the  material,  but  it  is  better  in  most 
cases  not  to  have  it. 

156.  Coefficient  of  Elasticity. — The  coefficients  of 
elasticity  vary  with  the  material,  and  with  the  kind  of  stress 
developed. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  elasticity 
for  a  homogeneous  material  strained  only  by  a  force  of 
extension.  Assume  the  material  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
straight  bar  of  uniform  cross-section,  fastened  at  one  end, 
and  pulled  by  forces  whose  resultant  acts  along  the  axis  of 
the  bar.  The  intensity  of  the  pull  will  be  nniform  on  each 
eross-section. 
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Let  W  =  the  total  pull,  L  =  the  length  of  the  bar  before 
it  is  strained,  A  =  the  area  of  its  cross-section,  and  I  =  the 
elongation  of  the  bar  caused  by  the  force  W. 

W 

Tlien,  —  =  the  force  acting  on  a  unit  of  cross  sectionj 

and  :|-  =  the  amount  of  elongation  for  a  unit  of  length  of 
Li 

the  bar. 

Since  the  pull  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  cross-sec- 
tion, it  is  assumed  that  the  stress  developed  in  the  cross-sec- 

W 

tion  is  so  distributed,  and  that  -^  =  the  intensity  of  the 

stress  on  any  unit  of  cross-section  of  the  bar.  But,  tlie  stress 
is  equal  to  the  strain  multiplied  by  a  constant,  iience  we 
have 

in  which  E  is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity.    Whence, 

E=^^j^,     or     E  =  ^x^.    .    (1) 

By  means  of  formnla  (1)  the  coefficient  of  elasticity 
for  a  homogeneous  material  strained  by  a  force  of  extension 
can  be  obtained  by  experiment. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  values  of  E,  that  have  been 
obtained  by  experiment  for  various  building  materials,  viz. : 

Ifolerial.  Value  of  E. 

Oast  Iron ,  18,400,000  lbs. 

Wrought  Iron 24,000,000  " 

Lead  (cast) 720,000  « 

Steel 29,000,000  " 

Tin  (cast) 4,608,000  " 

Zinc  (cast) 13,680,000  " 

Ash 1,644,800  " 

Fir 1,191,200  " 

Pine,pitch 1,225,600  " 

"     yellow 1,600,000  " 

Oak 1,451,200  « 

Marble 2,520,000  « 

Limestone  (common) 1,533,000  ^^ 

157.  ICodulus  of  Bupture. — ^If  the  straining  forces  be 
continually  increased  in  intensity,  they  will  produce  in  time 
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a  rv^urey  or  Biich  a  disfigtireiiieiit  of  the  solid  as  to  make 
the  material  unfit  for  building  purposes. 

At  the  moment  of  rnptiire,  or  an  instant  before,  the  inten« 
sity  of  the  stress  developed  in  the  material  is  greater  than  at 
any  other  period  of  the  strain.  This  greatest  intensity  of 
the  stress  is  known  as  the  **  ultimate  resistance  "  of  the 
material,  and  its  value  is  obtained  by  experiment. 

Wlien  the  material  is  subjected  to  a  strain  of  tension 
alone,  the%  tensile  stress  is  supposed  to  be  distributed  uni- 
formly over  its  cross-section,  and  the  stress  on  the  unit  of 
area  is  equal  to  the  total  stress  divided  by  the  area  of  cross- 
section.  When  this  straining  force  is  increased  sufiiciently 
to  produce  rupture  of  the  material,  the  stress  on  the  unit  of 
area,  at  the  moment  rupture  begins,  is  taken  as  the  measure 
of  its  ultimate  resistance.  This  stress  on  the  unit,  or  the 
jfbrce  necessary  to  pull  asunder  a  piece  whose  cross-section 
is  unity  is  called  the  modulus  of  tenacity  for  that  mate- 
rial. 

If  the  stress  is  a  compressive  one,  or  a  shear,  the  corre- 
sponding stress  on  the  unit  of  section,  at  the  moment  of 
riipture,  is  called  the  modulus  of  crushing,  or  modulus 
01  shearing,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  values  of  these  moduli  are  obtained  by  experiment, 
and  are  represented  in  the  formulas  by  the  letters  T,  0,  and 
8. 

When  the  strain  is  a  cross  one,  the  transverse  stress  de- 
veloped at  a  given  cross-section  is  not  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  just  described,  but  is  assumed  to  vary  uniformly 
over  the  cross-section,  being  greatest  on  the  units  farthest 
from  the  axis  of  rotation.  3%e  stress  on  the  unit  of  cross- 
section  at  the  surface  of  the  material  when  the  fibres  begin 
to  tear  apart,  or  to  crush,  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  ultimate 
resistance  to  cross  strain,  and  is  called  the  modulus  of 
rupture,  which  is  represented  in  the  formulas  by  the  letter 
B. 

It  would  seem,  since  the  rupture  of  a  piece  by  a  cross 
strain  takes  place  by  the  fibres  being  torn  apart  or  crushed, 
that  the  respective  values  of  R,  0,  and  T  for  the  same  mate- 
rial would  be  the  same,  or  at  least  nearly  equal,  and  that  one 
symbol  might  be  used  to  represent  the  respective  values  of 
tne  three.  Experiment  shows^  however,  tnat  they  are  not 
equal,  but  vary  considerably. 

If  the  stress  is  one  of  torsion,  the  stress  on  the  unit  far- 
thest from  the  axis  is  taken  as  the  measure,  is  called  the 
modtdus  of  torsion,  and  is  represented  in  the  formulas 
by  the  letters  T^, 
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168.  Extraneous  forces  acting  on  a  piece  fastened  at  one 
end,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  produce  a  strain  of  ex- 
tension in  the  piece,  if  the  direction  of  the  resultant  is  from 
the  fixed  end,  and  of  compression  if  the  direction  is  to- 
ward it. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  elongation  pro- 
duced in  a  straight  bar,  of  uniform  cross-sectioji,  placed 
in  a  vertical  position  and  fixed  at  one  end,  hy  a  system  of 
foroes  whose  resultant  ads  along  the  aans  of  me  bar. 

Bepresent  by  (Fig.  12)  ' 

L,  the  original  length  of  the  bar, 

W,  the  force  applied  to  lengthen  it, 

Ij  the  elongation  due  to  W, 

A,  the  area  of  the  cross-section, 

E,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 

Then  from  eq.  (1),  we  have 


and,  * 


'"■"EA     •    •    •    (2) 
W  =  Ea|     .     .     (8) 


Eq.  (3)  shows  that  the  elongation  ia 
directly  proportional  to  the  length  of 
the  bar  and  to  the  force  itself,  and  in- 
versely to  the  area  of  the  cross*section 
and  coefficient  of  elasticity ;  which  is 
fully  confirmed  by  experiment. 


'/ 


Bte.  13. 


If  in  eq.  (3)  we  make  A  =:  1  and  I  =  L,  we  shall  have 


W  =  E, 


(4) 


That  is,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity^  E,  is  the  force  which^  ap- 
plied to  a  bar,  the  cross-section  of  which  is  a  superficial 
unity  would  produce  a/n  elotigattoh  eqtuil  to  the  original 
length  of  the  oar^  supposing  its  elasticity  peyfect  up  to  this 
Umii. 

This  is  a  theoretical  force ;  but  as  the  law  upon  which  it 

depends  is  true  within  the  limits  of  elasticity,  knowing  W,  A, 

and  L,  and  determining  I  by  measurement,  the  value  that  E 

would  have  if  the  elasticity  remained  perfect  is  easily  found. 

6 
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Divide  W  by  A,  and  we  have 

-J-  =:  the  stress  on  a  unit  of  cro6&«ectioi}. 
A 

If  W  be  the  force  necessary  to  prodace  rapture  when  act- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  then 

W 

-—  =  T,  the  modulus  of  tenaoity. ...  (5) 

Wood  and  iron  are  the  two  building  materials  most  fre« 
quently  exposed  to  this  strain.    The  cohesive  power  of  wood  is 

greatest  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  and  in  the  tables  showing 
le  results  of  the  experiments  made  on  the  strength  of  mate- 
rials, the  tensile  strength  there  given  is  taken  with  reference 
to  that  direction,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

From  eq.  (6),  we  have  W  =  TA,  from  which  knowing 
T  and  A,  the  force  necessary  to  rupture  the  bar  may  be 
deduced* 

169.  The  following  table  gives  the  tensile  strength,  per 
square  inch,  as  obtained  by  experiment  upon  some  of  the  ma- 
terials frequently  nsed  in  building : 

Ash 10,803  lbs.  to  24,033  lbs. 

CShestnut 11,891  "    -^13,066  « 

Cedar "     "10,300  « 

ffickory 12,866  «    "40,067  « 

Oak,  white 12,800  «    "25,222  « 

«    Uve 15,800  « 

Pine 11,400  "    "19,200  " 

Fir 12,867  "    "16,838  " 

Hemlock 16,638  « 

Oast  iron,  common  pig 15,000  ^ 

"        "    good  common.. •• 

Iron 20,000  « 

Bar  iron 67,000  « 

"      «    Swedish 72,000  « 

Oopperwire 60,000  ^ 

Steel,  cast 128,000  « 

"     shear 124,000  " 

"     puddled 106,000  "  ^ 

Tin,  cast 4,800  « 

Lead,"  1,800  « 

Zinc 7,600  ^ 
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The  Bpecimenfl  of  wood  in  the  f  oregomg  list  were  dry  and 
seaaoned.    The  time  of  seasoning  varying  from  one  to  fifteen 

Sears.  They  were  grown  in  dmerent  parts  of  the  United 
tates,  extending  from  the  extreme  north  to  tlie  farthest  south,  ^ 
and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific.  The  differences 
in  the  localities  from  whence  they  were  brought  and  tiie  times 
of  seasoning,  explain  the  differences  observed  in  the  tensile 
strength  of  specimens  of  the  same  wood. 

The  tensile  strength  of  the  metals  is  materially  modified  by 
the  processes  of  manufacture  and  by  the  impurities  they 
contain. 

It  is  evident,  from  this  table,  and  from  what  has  been  just 
stated,  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  assume  a  value  for  the 
modulus  of  tenacity  wnich  will  be  safe  and  economical  for  a 

Siven  material.  Its  value  in  any  particular  case  should  be 
etermined  by  experiment;  or  before  its  value  can  be 
assumed,  the  quali^  of  the  material  must  in  some  way  be 
known. 


The  "work  eocpended  in  the  elongation  of  the  har. 
160.  The  general  formula  from  Anal.  Mechanics  is 

Q  ^fvds, 

in  which  P  is  the  resistance,  a  the  path  of  the  point  of  appli- 
cation, and  Q  the  quantity  of  work. 

In  this  formula,  substitute  W  for  P,  and  I  the  elongation 
for  «,  and  we  have 


•'=/ 


WdZL 


Snbstitnting  for  W  its  valne  from  eq.  (8),  there  obtains, 


Q  =/*  EAj^<C; 


to  represent  the  quantity  of  work. 
Integrating  between  the  limits  2  =  0  and  I  =  V,  we  have, 

Li  1a 
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From  eq.  (8)  we  hare 

L    ^^' 

W  being  the  particular  valne  of  W  producing  the  elonga- 
tion, l\ 

Substituting  this  value  of  W  in  the  preceding  equation, 
and  we  have 

Q  =  JW7'. (6) 

If,  in  the  eq. 

W  were  constant  and  equal  to  W\  then 


Q  =  W'fdl, 


which  integrated  between  the  limits  2  =  0  and  l  =  V  will  give 

Q  =  WT. 

This  value  of  Q  is* twice  that  of  Q  in  eq.  (6) ;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  work  expended  in  producing  the  elongation 
Fy  by  applying  the  force  W',  at  once,  and  keeping  it  constant, 
is  twice  the  work  which  would  be  expended,  if  the  force  were 
applied  by  increments  increasing  gradually  from  zero  to  W^ 

Uombining  eqs. 

W'  =  ?^'and  Q=iWT, 

■ 

and  eliminating  ?,  we  get 


Q  =  i 


¥X» 


whence  it  is  seen  that  the  work  expended  upon  the  elongation 
of  the  bar  varies  directly  with  the  square  of  the  force  pro- 
ducing it,  with  the  length  of  the  bar,  and  inversely  with  die 
area  oi  cross  section  and  coefficient  of  elasticity. 


Bloiiffatlon  of  a  'bar,  Its  'weight  ooiuldeTed, 

161.  To  determine  the  elongation  of 
K  bar,  under  the  same  circuinBtances 
u  the  preceding  case,  when  Ua  weigJU 
it  taken  into  eoneid^ation. 

In  eq.  (2),  the  weight  of  the  bar 
being  very  small  compared  with  W,  it 
waa  ncelected. 

To  determine  the  elongation,  con- 
ndering  the  weight  of  the  bar,  repre- 
■ent  (Fig.  18^  by  L  W,  ^  and  A,  the 
same  qoantities  as  before,  bj  te,  the 
distance  from  A  of  any  Bection  as  C, 
by  dx,  the  length  of  an  elementary 
portion  as  C  D,  and  by  w,  the  weight 
of  a  nnit  of  volnme  ot  the  bar.  The 
Tolame  of  the  portion  B  C,  will  be  ex- 
presBed  by  (L— aj)  A ;  and  its  weight 
oj^— ")  Aw.  Pia.  18. 

The  total  force  acting  to  elongate  the  elementaij  porti(Hi 
C  D,  will  be  exprewed  by 

W+(L— fl!)Aw. 

SabBtitntiDg  this  for  W,  and  d!iii  for  L  in  eq.  (^)^  ve  have 

dongKion  of  <i«  =  '^+t^-°')-^"^. 

Tha  total  longth  of  dv  after  eloogatioo  will,  therefore,  be 

<&  + i^j-! dw. 

Integrating  Hub  between  the  limits  tc  =  0  and  a>  =  Jj,  there 
obtauB, 

^  +  '-^+EA+~E5~   •    ■    •   •    (7) 

for  the  total  length  of  the  bar  after  elongaticm. 
This  may  be  written, 


i.,=x(i.Tt^^^). 
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If,  in  this  expreBBion,  we  make  W  =  0,  we  have 

In  this,  t^^AL  is  the  weight  of  the  bar;  representing  this 
weight  by  W  and  substituting  in  last  expreesson,  we  have 

^-"EA"' 

or  the  elongation  due  to  the  weight  of  the  bar,  is  one  half  of 
what  it  would  be  if  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  bar  were 
concentrated  at  the  lower  end. 

An  examination  of  the  expression,  "W+  (L — x)  Awy  shows 
that  the  strain  on  the  different  cross-sections  varies  with  x^ 
decreases  as  x  increases,  and  is  greatest  for  a;  =  0,  or  on  the 
section  at  the  top.  Since  the  bar  has  a  uniform  cross-section, 
the  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  is  different  in  each  section. 


BAB  OF  UNIFOfilC  8TBEN0TR  TO  BESIST  SLOKGATIOIT. 

162.  To  determine  the  form  a  vertical  bar  should  have^  in 
order  to  be  equally  strong  throughout^  when  strained  only  by 
a  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bar^  the 
weight  of  the  bar  being  considered. 

8upj>06e  the  bar,  fixed  at  one  end  and  the  applied  force 
producing  elongation  to  be  a  weight  suspended  from  the 
other  end.     [Fig.  liJ] 

From  the  preceding  article,  it  is  seen  that  if  the  bar  has  a 
uniform  cross-section,  that  the  strain  on  each  section  is  dif- 
ferent. In  order  that  the  bar  should  be  equally  strong 
throughout,  the  strain  on  each  unit  of  area  of  cross-section 
must  be  the  same  throughout  the  bar.  This  can  onlv  be 
effected  by  making  the  area  of  the  cross-section  proportional 
to  the  stress  acting  on  it,  or  having  the  cross-sections  variable 
in  size. 

Bepresent  by 

A,  the  area  of  the  variable  cross-section ; 

A',  the  area  of  cross-section  at  B,  or  the  lower  one ; 

A'\  the  area  of  cros&«ection  at  A,  or  the  top  section ; 

T.,  the  strain  allowed  on  the  unit  of  area ; 

W,  the  force  applied  to  the  bar  producing  elongaticn ; 

Xy  the  distance,  B  C,  estimated  upwards  &om  B. 
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The  total  force  acting  on  any 
section  as  C^  to  elongate  it,  is 


W+tofAdXy 


w  being  the  weight  of  the  nnit 
of  Yolamo  of  the  bar. 

Since  T^  is  the  strain  allowed 
on  the  unit  of  area,  T,  x  A  will 
represent  the  total  strain  on 
the  section  at  C,  and  will  be 
eqaal  to  the  force  acting  on  this 
section  to  elongate  it  Hence, 
we  have 


W+wpAdx  =  T,A 

Differentiating,  we  have 

toAdx  =  TjdA, 
which  may  be  written 

Integrating,  we  get 


(8) 


Fio.  14. 


(9) 


ij"=Nap.logA+0.    .    .    . 

Making  0  =  0,  we  have  A  =  A',  whence 

0  =  NapJogA'+O. 

Substituting  for  0  in  eq.  (9)  its  value  obtained  from  the 
last  equation,  we  get 

^x  =  Nap.log-j7 
and  passing  to  the  equivalent  numbers, 


But 


A  =  A'««i; 

W 
which  substitnted  above  gives, 


T. 
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Making  x  =  L  and  A  becomes  equal  to  A'^,  hence 
the  valae  for  the  area  of  the  section  at  the  upper  eucL 


Fonn  of  bar  "when  It  has  a  droular  oross-seotton. 

163.  Uo  particular  form  has  been  assigned  to  the  cross  8eo> 
tion  of  the  bar  in  this  discussion.  Let  it  be  a  circle  and  rep- 
resent the  variable  radius  by  r. 

Then  the  area  of  any  cross-section  will  be  ttt^j  which  being 
substituted  for  A  in  eq.  (8),  gives 

Differentiating,  there  obtains 


hence 


dr        w  J 


which  integrated  gives 

Nap.  log.  r  =  ^x  +  0,    .    .    (10) 

T^ich  shows  the  relation  between  m  and  r. 

Eq.  (10)  is  the  equation  of  a  line,  which  line  being  con- 
structed will  represent  by  its  ordinates  the  law  of  variation  of 
the  different  cross-sections  of  the  bar.  It  also  shows  the  kind 
of  line  cut  from  the  bar  by  a  meridian  plane. 

The  most  useful  application  of  this  problem  is  to  determine 
the  dimensions  of  pump-rods,  to  be  used  in  deep  shafts,  like 
those  of  mines. 


OOBCPBB88ION. 

16i.  The  strains  caused  by  pressure  acting  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  piece  tend  to  compress  the  nbres  and  shorten 
the  piece. 
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Froin  the  principle  that  all  bodies  are  elastic,  it  follows 
that  all  building  materialB  are  compressible. 

Within  the  limit  of  elasticity  it  is  assumed  that  the  resist- 
ances to  compression  are  the  same  as  tension.  The;  are  not 
really  the  same ;  bnt  within  the  elastic  limit  the  differences 
are  so  small,  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  su£Biciently 
exact  to  consider  them  equal. 

The  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  material  is  assumed  the 
same  in  both  cases,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  coefficients 
of  elasticity  when  the  fibres  are  displaced  in  other  ways,  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  coefficient  of  longitudinal  elasticity, 
or  resistance  to  direct  lengthening  or  shortening. 

To  ascertain  the  force  under  which  a  given  piece  would  be 
crashed,  we  first  ascertain  the  weight  necessary  to  cioish  a 
piece  01  the  same  material ;  and  since  experiment  has  shown 
that  the  resistances  of  different  pieces  of  tne  same  material  to 
crushing  are  nearly  pro{)ortional  to  their  cross-sections,  the 
required  force  can  be  easily  determined. 

Assuming  that  these  resistances  are  directly  proportional 
to  the  cross-sections,  Ipt  W  be  the  required  force,  A  the  area 
of  cross-section  of  given  piece,  and  G  the  force  necessary  to 
crush  a  piece  of  t£e  same  material  whose  cross-section  is 
unity. 

We  have,  W' :  0  ::  A:l,or 

W'  =  AO, (11) 

hence  W;  ^  ^ ^^^^ 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  on  different  materials 
to  find  the  value  of  0,  and  the  results  tabulated.  If  the  ex- 
periments for  finding  0  were  not  made  on  pieces  whose 
cross-sections  were  ^i^itv,  they  were  reduced  to  unity  by 
means  of  ea.  (12).  The  pieces  used  in  the  experiments 
were  short,  tneir  lengths  not  being  more  than  five  times  their 
diameter  or  least  thickness. 

This  value  of  0,  the  modulus  of  crusliing,  is  equal 
therefore  to  the  pressure,  upon  the  unit  of  surface,  necessary 
to  crush  a  piece  whose  length  is  less  than  fiiye  times  its  least 
thickness,  the  pressure  being  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
cross  section  and  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  len^h  of  the 
piece.  Experiment  shows  that  it  requires  a  much  less  press- 
ure to  cmsn  apiece  when  the  force  is  applied  across  the  fibres^ 
than  when  it  is  applied  in  the  direction  of  their  length. 

166.  The  following  are  the  values  of  0  for  some  of  the  mar 
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terials  in  common  use,  and  were  obtained  by  cruBhing  piecoi 
of  small  size,  and  as  a  rule  not  longer  than  twice  their  diame 
ter: 

Material  Gnuhing  Foxoes  per  aq.  inoh,  in  Ibb 

Ash 4,475  to  8,783 

Chestnut 6,000 

Cedar 5,970 

Hickory 5,492  «  11,213 

Oak,  white 6,800  "  10,058 

Oak,  live 6,580 

Pine 6,017  "  8,947 

Fir 6,644  «  9,217 

Hemlopk ' 6,817 

Cast  iron 56,000  «  106,000 

Wrought  iron. 30,000  «  40,000 

Cast  steel 140,000  "  390,000 

Brick 3,500  .«  13,000 

Granite 6,500  "  15,300 

Bankine  gives  from  550  to  800  for  common  red  brick,  and 
1,100  for  strong  red  brick. 

The  remarks  relative  to  the  specimens  of  wood  used  to 
obtain  the  values  of  T  in  the  table  on  page  83  apply  equally 
to  this  case. 


SHBARINa  STRAINa 

166.  There  are  two  kinds  of  simple  shear ;  one  in  which 
the  stress  acts  normally  to  all  the  nbres,  like  that  developed 
in  a  rivet  when  the  plates  which  it  fastens  are  strained  by 
tension  or  compression  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths ;  and 
one  in  which  the  stress  acts  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  fibres, 
either  in  the  direction  of,  or  across,  the  fibre.  The  former  is 
called  a  transverse  shear,  and  the  latter,  detrusion. 

The  relations  between  the  strains  and  the  stresses  devel- 
oped by  a  shearing  force  may  be  expressed  by  equations 
analogous  to  those  used  for  tension. 

In  describing  the  shearing  strain,  the  section  C  D  (Fig.  15) 
was  supposed  not  to  have  rotated  around  any  line  m  its 
plane,  but  to  have  had  a  motion  of  translation  parallel  to 
the  plane  A  B,  so  that  after  the  movement,  any  fibre,  aa 
abf  will  have  a  new  position,  as  ai'. 
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A 

* 

a 

b 
b' 

<^ 

B       1 

Suppose  A  B  to  remain  fixed,  and  represent  by 

L,  the  original  length  of  any  fibre  (w 
between  the  two  consecntive  planes  A  B 
and  C  D ; 

y^  the  distance  hb'  which  every  point 
of  the  plane  C  D  has  moved  in  the 
direction  of  C  D,  relatively  to  the 
plane  A  B,  owing  to  the  force  causing  ^lo.  15* 

this  displacement ; 

8^  the  amount  of  shearing  stress  in  any  fibre ; 

a,  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  fibre ; 

£',  a  constant. 

Then, 

— =  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  on  a  unit  of  area, 

and  ^=  the  measure  of  displacement  of  the  fibre  per  unit 
of  length.    Hence, 


from  which  we  get 


a  L 


as) 


E'= 


8 

a 
L 


a  value  analogous  to  that  obtained  for  E  in  equation  (1). 

This  value  of  E'  is  constant  within  the  limit  of  elasticity 
for  each  elementary  fibre.  If'  the  material  is  homogeneous 
it  has  the  same  value  for  all  the  fibres,  or  is  constant  for  the 
same  material. 

Represent  by  Si  the  total  stress  developed  in  the  section 
CD;  by  A,  the  area  of  the  section ;  and  let  the  piece  be  of 
homogeneous  material.    Then, 


Si=E'A^. 


(U) 


which  expresses  the  relation  between  the  total  stress  de- 
veloped in  the  section  and  the  shearing  strain. 

The  constant  E'  is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  correspond- 
ing  to  a  transverse  shearing  strain,  and  is  frequently  called 
the  coefficient  of  lateralelasticity ,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  coefficient  of  longitudinckl  elasticity. 
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The  shear  is  assumed  to  be  distributed  unif ormlj  over  the 
cross-section  of  the  material.  Suppose  the  shear  to  be  in- 
creased until  rupture  takes  place  and  let  S'  represent  the  in- 
tensity of  the  total  shearing  stress  on  the  cross-section. 

Then, 

in  which  S  is  the  modtdus  of  shearing  for  the  material 
used. 

167.  The  following  are  some  of  the  values  of  S,  obtained 
by  experiment,  for  some  of  the  building  materials  in  use,  viz. : 
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Materials.  ValaeofS. 

Ash 6,2801ba 

Cedar 3,400  " 

Hickory 6,500  « 

Oak,  White 4,000  « 

Oak,  Live. 8,000  « 

Pine,  Yellow 4,500  " 

Pine,  White. 2,500  « 

Cast  steel 92,400  *« 

Wrought  iron 50,000  " 

Cast  iron 30,000  " 

Copper 33,000  « 

DETRUSION. 

White  pine 480  lbs. 

Spruce 470  " 

Fir 592  « 

Hemlock 540  " 

Oak. 780  " 

TRAN8VBRSB  STRAIN. 

168.  Extraneous  forces  acting  either  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely  to  the  axis  of  a  piece  that  is  iixed,  cause  cross- 
strains  and  develop  transverse  stresses  in  the  material. 

In  describing  the  nature  of  a  cross-strain  (Art  150),  it  is 
assumed  that  a  consecutive  section  of  the  piece,  as  C  D  (Fig. 
16),  could  not  take  a  position  as  O  D'  unless  the  fibres  on 
one  side  of  the  axis  of  rotation  were  lengthened  and  those 
on  the  other  side  shortened.  Also,  that  the  fibres  farthest 
from  this  axis  were  elongated  or  shortened  more  than  those 


nearest  to  it^  and  as  a  oonseqnenoe  the  stresses  in  the  fibres 
were  variable  in  their  intensities  throughout  the  cross-sec- 
tion. 

To  determine  the  relations  between  the  strains  of  the 
fibres  caused  by  the  bending  forces  and  the  corresponding 
stresses  developed,  a  theory  must  be  adopted  relating  to  the 
strains  produced,  and  a  law  assumed  for  the  distribution  of 
the  stresses  over  the  cross-section. 

Suppose  a  piece  of  homogeneous  material,  in  form  of  a 
bar  or  beam,  to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  and  fixed 
at  one  end,  and  suppose  this  piece  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  sys- 
tem of  extraneous  lorces,  the  resultant,  W,  of  whjch  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  and  intersects  it  at  the  free  end. 

The  action  of  this  system  of  extraneous  forces  is  to  bend 
the  piece,  causing  cross-strains  and  developing  both  trans- 
verse and  shearing  stresses  throughout  the  piece. 

Neglecting  the  shearing  stress  for  the  present,  let  it  be 
required  to  aetermine  the  relations  between  the  cross-strains 
ana  the  transverse  stresses  produced  hy  the  bending  forcey  W. 

The  cross-sections  of  the  piece  are  assumed  to  be  uniform, 
or  to  vary  from  each  other  by  some  law  of  continuity  that  is 
known  ;  the  forms  of  the  cross-sections  arQ  similar,  and  for 
any  two  consecutive  sections  may  be  considered  to  be  equaL 

The  common  theory  for  the  strains,  deduced  from  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  That  the  fibres  on  the  convex  side  of  the  piece  are  ex- 
tended, and  those  on  the  opposite  side  are  compressed. 

5.  That  the  strains  of  tne  fibres  caused  by  the  bending 
force  are  either  compressive  or  tensile. 

3.  That  there  is  ^  surface  between  the  compressed  and  ex« 
tended  fibres  in  which  the  fibres  are  neither  compressed  nor 
extended. 

4.  That  the  strains  of  the  fibres  are  proportional  to  their 
distance  from  this  surface,  known  as  the  neutral  surface. 

6.  That  the  cross-sections  of  the  piece  normal  to  the 
fibres  before  bending  will  remain  normal  to  them  after 
bending. 

6.  That  rupture  will  take  place  either  by  compression,  or 
by  extension,  of  the  fibres  on  the  surface  of  the  piece  when 
the  stress  is  equal  to  the  modulus  of  rupture. 

The  intersection  of  the  neutral  surface  by  the  plane  of 
cross-seotion  is  called  the  7iet^ral  axis  of  the  section. 

From  this  theory,  it  follows,  that  the  intensities  of  the 
stresses  of  tension  and  compression  in  the  fibres  are  also 
proportional  to  their  distances  from  the  neutral  axis  as  long 
as  the  strain  is  within  the  elastic  limit.    The  stress  devel* 
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oi)ed  on  a  cross-section  to  resist  the  action  of  a  bending 
force  is,  therefore,  a  uniformly  varying  one ;  being  least,  or 
zero,  at  the  neutral  axis,  and  greatest  at  the  points  farthest 
from  this  axis. 

To  find  the  stress  in  any  fibre  in  terms  of  the  strain,  let 
A  B  and  C  D  (Fi^.  16)  be  the  intersections  of  two  consecutive 
cross-sections  ot  the  piece  by  the  plane  of  the  axis,  E  F,  of 
the  piece  and  the  resultant,  W ,  of  tne  bending  forces. 


A     c  c 


-0 


Y 


/ 


Ao.  18. 


p    0 


>t* 


Fio.  17. 


Let  0  Y  and  0  Z  (Fig,  17)  be  two  rectangular  co-ordinate 
axes  to  which  all  points  of  the  cross-section  are  referred. 

Represent  by 

y  and  3,  the  co-ordinates  of  all  points  in  the  plane  Y  Z ; 

x^  the  distances  measured  on  the  line  E  F ; 

dx  z=  O'O  =  the  distance  between  the  sections  A  B  and  C  D  *, 

dydz  =  a  =  the  cross-section  of  a  fibre ; 

X  z=  bo  =  the  elongation  of  any  fibre  as  ab; 

p  =  0  R,  the  radius  of  curvature. 

Let  the  section  A  B  remain  fixed  and  the  section  C  D  take 
some  position  as  CD'  under  the  action  of  the  bending  force; 
the  strain  being  within  the  elastic  limit. 

Then,  by  hypothesis,  the  fibres  above  E  F  will  be  elon- 
gated, and  the  elon oration  he  of  any  one  fibre,  as  od,  will  be 
proportional  to  its  distance,  y,  from  the  neutral  axis. 

From  the  similar  triangles  iO'o  and  0  R  0'  we  ha\re 


or. 


hc:00'::bO':OR. 
Xidoiiiy :  p. 


whence 


p 


(16) 


an  expression  for  the  amount  of  elongation  of  a  fibre  at  the 
distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis. 
The  expression  for  the  intensity  of  the  stress  developed 
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in  a  bar  to  resist  an  elongation  equal  to  I  is  (eq.  8)  equal  to 
EAy.  In  this  expression  substituting  dydb  for  A,  the 
value  of  \  just  obtained  for  I,  and  dx  for  L,  we  obtain 

-ydycb (16) 

H 

for  the  intensity  of  the  stress  developed  in  the  fibre  ab. 

Since  this  expression  is  true  for  any  fibre  that  is  elongated, 
the  total  stress  on  the  elongated  fibres  of  this  section  will  be 
expressed  by 

-ffydydz. 

In  like  manner  the  total  stress  on  the  compressed  fibres  will 
be  expressed  by 


-  Ufy^y^' 


the  negative  sign  being  used  to  denote  the  contrary  direction 
of  the  elastic  resistance  of  the  compressed  fibres. 

Since  the  strain  is  within  the  elastic  limit  the  beam  is 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  action  of  the  extraneous  forces, 
and  the  moment  of  resistance  at  the  cross-section  is  exactly 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment  (Wo;)  of  the  bending  forces 
at  the  same  cross-section. 

The  moment  of  resistance  to  elongation  of  a  fibre,  at  the 
distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis,  is  equal  to  the  intensity  of 
the  stress  in  the  fibre  (eq.  16)  multiplied  by  y^  and^  to  com- 
pression, the  same  expression  multiplied  by  —  y. 

The  total  moment  of  resistance  at  the  cross-section  will  be 

jffy'dydB  +  '^ffy'dy<h,    .   (17) 

which  placed  equal  to  Wa?,  gives  an  equation  expressing  the 
relation  between  the  moments  of  the  transverse  stresses  and 
those  of  the  extraneous  forces  producing  bending  at  any 
cross-section  of  the  beam. 

Let  h  be  the  greatest  value  of  z^  and  (  d  that  of  y  (Fi^« 
17)  and  integrating  expression  (17)  so  as  to  include  the  whole 
cross-section,  we  may  write  this  equation  as  follows : 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  under  the  sign  of  inte- 
gration when  integrated  twice  will  give  t))c  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  cross-section  of  the  piece  with  respect  to  the 
neutral  axis.  Bepresenting  this  by  I  and  that  of  the  extra- 
neous force  by  M,  we  may  write  (eq.  18)  as  follows : 

^  =  M (19) 

The  first  member  is  oftentimes  called  the  moment  of 
elasticity,  sometimes  the  moment  of  resistance,  and 
at  others  the  moment  of  flexure,  and  the  second  member 
is  called  the  bending  moment. 

169.  This  equation  may  be  verified  as  follows : 

We  know  that  if  all  the  elementary  masses  were  concen- 
trated  at  the  principal  centre  of  gyration,  the  moment  of 
inertia  would  be  unaltered ;  also,  that  the  forces  tending  to 
produce  rotation  of  the  body  might  be  concentrated  at  this 
point  without  thereby  changing  the  conditions  of  equilib- 
rium. 

Suppose  the  resistances  offered  by  the  fibres  to  rotation 
concentrated  at  the  principal  centre  of  gyration,  and  equal 
to  P'  acting  with  a  lever  arm,  k.    We  have  for  equilibrium, 

P'A  =  Wx  =  M. 

From  Mechanics,  we  have 


k  =  principal  radius  of  gyration  =i /  — -r^^ 

in  which  m  is  the  elementary  mass,  r  its  distance  from  the 
axis,  and  A  the  area  of  cross-section. 

Substituting  for  2  the  sis^n  of  integration,  and  for  m  its 
value  in  terms  of  y  and  z  (Fig.  17),  we  get, 


J  Jfdydi 


*=      ^ 

A 
Squaring  and  dividing  both  members  by  h^  we  get 

*=* 51 


Henoei 


and 
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p,_      MxA£ 


J  J^dydz 


whence 


jr m 


J  J^dyda 

which  is  the  Talne  the  force  would  have  on  the  nnit  of  area 
at  the  principal  centre  of  gyration,  or  the  distance  h  from  the 
nentraf  axis,  under  this  hypothesis. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  resistances  are  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  <listance  from  the  neutral  axis;  hence,  at  the 
unit's  distance,  the  force  on  the  unit  of  area  would  be 

V  M 

and  at  the  distance,  y,  the  force  would  be 

Fy^         My 

The  strun  on  the  unit  of  area  at  the  distance,  y,  from  the 

E        — 
axis  is  shown  by  expression  (16),  to  be  equal  to —  y*   Hence, 

E  My 


P 


J  J}^dyd9 


which  is  the  same  result  as  that  shown  by  eq.  (18). 
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SHEABINa  STBAIir  PBODUOED  BY  A  FOBOB    AOTINQ   TO  BEND   THE 

BAS. 

170.  No  reference  was  made  in  the  preceding  article  to 
the  shearing  strain  produced  in  the  bar  by  a  bending  force 
acting  at  one  end,  lor  the  reason,  that  in  prismatic  bars  of 
this  kind  it  is  rarely  necessary  in  practice  to  consider  this 
strain. 

If  in  this  bar  (Fig.  16),  the  section  A  B  had  been  taken 
consecutive  to  the  section,  at  F,  where  the  force  was  applied, 
the  action  of  the  force  would  not  have  been  to  tarn  this 
section  F  aroimd  a  line  in  its  plane,  bat  to  have  sheared  it 
off  from  its  consecative  section.  This  action  would  have  been 
resisted  by  the  adhesion  of  the  sections  to  each  other.  The 
force  W  is  scTpposed  to  act  uniformly  over  the  entire  sec- 
tion F,  hence,  the  resistance  to  shearing  in  the  adjacent 
section  will  be  unifomilv  distributed  over  its  surface  and 
equal  to  W.    The  resistance  on  the  unit  of  surface  would 

W 

therefore  be  nr-* 

A 

The  adhesion  of  these  two  sections  prevents  their  separa- 
tion by  this  force,  hence  the  second  section  js  drawn  down  by 
the  force  W,  which  tends  to  shear  it  from  the  third  section, 
and  so  on. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  action  of  the  force  W  to  shear 
the  sections  off,  is  transmitted  from  section  to  section  until 
the  fixed  end  is  reached,  and  the  shearing  strain  of  each  sec- 
tion is  the  same  and  equal  to  W.  And  in  general,  the  shear- 
ing stress  of  any  cross-section  of  a  bar  or  beam  placed  in 
a  horizontal  position  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  vertical 
forces  transmitted  through  a/nd  acting  at  tKat  section. 
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171.  In  a  bar  strained  by  a  force  acting  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis,  the  lengthening  and  shortening  of  the  bar  have 
been  the  only  changes  of  form  considered.  There  is  anothei 
change  that  m  variably  accompanies  them.  This  is  the  con- 
traction or  enlargement  of  the  area  of  cross-section,  when  the 
bar  is  extended  or  compressed.  When  the  donation  or  con- 
traction is  small,  the  change  in  cross-section  is  microscopically 
small ;  but  when  these  strains  are  very  great,  this  cliange  is 
sensible  in  many  materials. 
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In  Btmctnres,  the  pieces  are  not  subjected  to  strains  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  allow  this  change  of  cross-section  to 
be  observed,  and  hence  it  is  neglected. 

It  is  well  to  keep  this  change  in  section  in  mind,  as  by  it 
we  are  able  to  explain  certain  phenomena  that  are  met  with 
in  experiments,  when  the  strains  to  which  the  specimens  are 
Bubnutted  pass  the  limits  of  elasticity. 
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172.  Expression  (16)  represents  the  stress  of  extension  on 
the  fibre  whose  cross-section  is  dydz.  Dividing  this  expres* 
rion  by  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  fibre,  we  have 

— y=P, 
9- 

in  which  P  represents  the  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  at  the 
distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis.  Dividing  through  by  y 
and  multiplying  both  members  by  I,  we  have 

^=??  =  M (21) 

p     y 


whence 


M 
P  =  ^ (22) 


I 


which  formula  gives  for  a  force  of  deflection,  the  stress  on  a 
unit  of  area  at  any  point  of  the  section. 

When  the  bar  has  a  uniform  cross-section,  I  will  be  con- 
stant, and  P  will  vary  directly  with  y  and  M,  and  by  giving 
to  y  its  greatest  value,  we  find  the  greatest  strain  in  any  as- 
Bomed  cross-section. 


YALUXS  OF  I. 

178.  In  bars  or  pieces  having  a  unifoi*m  cross-section,  the 
moment  of  inertia  for  each  section  with  reference  to  the  neu- 
tral axis  is  the  same,  and  hence  I  is  constant  for  each  piece, 
and  is  easily  determined  when  the  secticn  is  a  known  geomet- 
rical figure. 
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1.  When  the  cross-section  ia  a  rectangle  (Fig.  18) 
in  which  b  is  the  breadth,  and  d  the  Hept)^  the 
inte^al  taken  within  the  limits  3=0,  and  s  :=  b, 
y  =  ^  and  y  =  —  id,  gives 

Fio.  la       2.  For  a  croBB-section  of  a  hollow  girder,  like  that 
of  (Fig.  19)  in  which  b  is  the  entire  breadth,  d  the  total 
depth,  o'  the  breadth  of  the  hollow  interior,  d'  its  depth,  the 
integral  gives 
^  l  =  ^{bd?-b'd'*) 

t  The  expression  will  be  of  the  same  form  in  the 

case  of  tbe  cross-section   of  the  I-girder,  (Fig. 

20),  in  which  b  is  the  breadth  of  the  flanges ;  J' 

the  sam  of  breadths  of  the  two  ^onlders ;  d  the 

depth  of  the  girder,  and  d'  the  depth  between  the 

flanges. 

j„  3.  When  the  cross-sectioa  is  a  circle,  and  the 

'°'         '  axes  of  co-ordinates  are  taken  throagh  the  centre, 

the  limits  of  s  will  be  +  r,  —  r;  and  those  of  y  will  be 

+,  and  —  Vt*  —  ^j  and 

I  I  =  im*. 

4.  For  a  hollow  cylinder,  in  which  r  is  the 
exterior  ^nd  r*  the  interior  radius, 

I  =  i^r'-r")- 

5.  When  the  cross-section  is  an  ellipse,  and 
the  nentral  axis  coincides  with  the  conjugate 

Tie  SO        A3tis,  if  the  transverse  axis  be  representea  by  d, 
and  the  conjugate  by  J,  and  the  hmitsof  «  andjr 
be  taken  in  the  same  manner,  as  in  the  circle,  then, 


=  -^whd*. 

on  is  a  r 
id  d  the  ve 


6.  When  the  cross  section  is  a  rbomhoB  or  lozenge^  In 
iriiich  i  is  the  horizontal  and  d  the  vertical  diagcmal, 


174.  In  the  preceding  article  on  transverse  strain,  to  sim- 
plify the  investigation,  without  affecting  the  accoracy  of  ih» 
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results,  the  bar  was  placed  horizontally,  and  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  change  of  position  of  the  mean  fibre  after  the 
application  of  the  bending  force. 

The  strain  was  witliin  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and  for  this 
force  the  body  was  rerarded  as  perfectly  elastic. 

The  action*  of  the  n)rce  was  to  bend  the  bar,  and  hence  to 
bend  the  mean  fibre  without  lengthening  or  shortening  it, 
making  it  assume  a  curved  form. 

When  the  bar  is  bent  in  this  manner,  the  curve  assumed 
by  the  mean  fibre  is  called  the  elastic  curve  or  equllibzlum 
curve.  Its  equation  is  deduced  by  equating  the  moment  of 
resistance  and  tne  bending  moment,  and  proceeding  through 
the  usual  steps.  ^ 

All  the  external  forces  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left,  of  any 
assumed  cross-section  are  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  elastic 
resistances  of  the  material  in  the  section. 

EI 

The  general  equation  (19),  —  =  M,    expresses  the  condi* 

f^ 

don  of  equality  between  the  moments  of  resistance  and  bend- 
ing, and  is  the  equation  from  which  that  of  the  carve  as- 
samed  \>j  the  mean  fibre  after  flexure  may  be  deduced. 
From  the  calculus,  we  have 


p=z± 


which,  substituted  in  eq.  (19),  gives 


W\T^ (^> 


Fi)* 


When  the  deflection  is  very  small,  -^  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  unitjr  and  may  be  omitted ;  and  eq.  (28)  becomes 
for  this  supposition 

E^  =  M (34) 

which  is  the  general  equation  expressing  the  relation  between 
the  moment  of  flexure  and  the  bending  moment  of  the  ex- 
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traneoos  forces  for  the  mean  fibre  of  any  prismatic  bar,  when 
the  deflection  is  small. 

175.  To  find  the  equation  of  mean  fibre  of  a  bar 
placed  horizontally,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  strained 
by  a  vertical  force  W  at  the  other  end. 

Denote  by  (Fig.  21) 
Z,  the  length  of  the  bar 
from  the  fixed  end  to 
the  point  of  application 
of  W,  it  will  be  equal 
to  the  length  of  the 
mean  fibre,  A  B. 

Let  AX  and  AY  be 
the    co-ordinate    axes  '®'     * 

and  Y  positive  downwards.  The  bendinff  moment  of  W  for 
any  pomt,  x,  will  be  W  {I — a),  and  substitating  this  for   M 

in  eq.  (24),  we  have 

EI^  =  W(Z-»).    .    .    .    (25) 
Integrating,  we  have 

If  aj  =  0,  by  hypothesis -^  =  0,  and  hence  0  =  0/ 
Integrating  eq.  (26)  we  have 

EIy  =  ^(3W— aj»)+0'     .    .    ^27) 

Noting  that  for  <b  =  0,  y  =  0,  we  have  0'  =  0, 

W 

hence,  y=-^^{8la?  —  af)     .    .    .    (28) 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve  of  mean  fibre  under  these 
circumstances. 

Lispection  of  eqs.  (26  and  28)  will  show  that  the  greatest 
slope  of  the  curve  and  the  greatest  distance  between  any  point 
of  It  and  the  axis  of  X  wilfbe  at  B.  Eqs.  (25)  and  (28)  show 
that  the  curve  is  convex  towards  the  axis  ot  X. 

Bepresent  by  y  the  maximum  ordinate  of  the  curve.  Itl 
value  will  be  obtained  by  making  0^  =  2,  hence 
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If  the  bar  had  been  loaded  nniformlj  instead  of  by  a 
weight  acting  at  its  extremity;  representing  by  w  the  load 
on  a  unit  of  length,  eq.  (24)  would  nave  become  for  this  case, 

EI^=^{l-wf  .    .    .    .    (80) 
hence  the  equation  of  the  cnrve  of  its  mean  fibre, 

y=25r(«^-*^  +  A  •  .  (81) 

The  value  of  the  maximum  ordinate  in  this  case  would  be 

/=8Ei (32) 

instead  of  W  concentrated  at  the  end  as  shown  by  eq. 
(28),  suppose  it  to  have  been  uniformly  distributed  over  tiie 

W 
bar,  then  -y  would  be  the  load  on  each  unit  of  length  in  that 

ease,  and  substituting  this  in  eq.  (32)  for  Wy  and  calling  the 
corresponding  ordinate,  fy  we  have, 

•^="8Er  =  8Ei    •  •  •  ^^^^ 

Hencey  'yili*h  from  which  we  see  that  concentrating 
the  load  at  the  end  of  the  bar  increases  the  deflection  nearly 
three  times  that  obtained  when  the  load  was  uniformly  dis- 
tributed. 


BEAMS  OF  VmPGBX  0BOSS-8E0TION. 
BEAMS  RESTmO  ON  TWO  OB  MOBB  SI77P0BT8. 

176.  The  term  bar  is  used  to  designate  a  piece  when  the 
dimensions  of  its  cross-section  are  not  only  small  compared 
with  the  length  of  the  piece,  but  are  actually  small  in  them- 
selves. The  term  beam  is  used  when  the  cross-section  is 
of  considerable  size,  consisting  of  several  square  inches. 

A  beam  resting  on  three  or  more  supports,  or  having  its 
ends  fixed  so  that  thev  will  not  move  is  called  a  contiimous 
beam.  If  it  rests  on  two  points  of  support  only,  and  the 
euds  are  free  to  move,  it  is  a  non-continuous  beam.  If  placed 
in  a  horizontal  position,  with  one  end  fixed  and  the  other 
free,  it  is  known  as  a  semi-girder  or  cantilever. 
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Beam  Beating  an  two  Paints  af  S^part. 

177.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  liendlxig  mo* 
ments,  shearing  stress,  and  equation  of  mean  fibre  of  a 
straight  beam  resting  in  a  horizontal  position  on  two 
points  of  support* 

There  are  two  cases :  1,  when  the  beam  is  uniformly  loaded ; 
and,  2,  when  acted  upon  bj  a  single  force  between  the  two 
points  of  support. 

Ist  Oasb. — Tlie  external  forces  acting  on  the  beam  are  the 
load  uniformly  distributed  over  it  and  the  vertical  reactions 
at  the  points  of  support 


^Ri 


HI. 


il 


IST 


—  X 


Fl0.  ttL 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  22)  be  the  beam,  A  and  B  the  points  of  sup- 

B>rt,  and  A  the  ori^n  of  co-ordinates.  A  X  and  A  Y,  the  axes, 
enote  by  22  the  distance  between  two  points  of  support  A  B. 

V)  =  weight  on  unit  of  length. 

m  =  abscissa  of  D,  any  section  of  the  beam  A  B. 

The  total  load  on  the  beam  is  ^l  and  the  reactions  at  each 
point  of  support  are  respectively  equal  to  —  wl. 

Bending  moment. — Let  D  be  any  section  of  the  beam  made 
by  a  plane  passed  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  tlirough  the 
pointy  whose  abscissa  is  Xy  and  let  us  consider  all  the  forces  act- 
ing on  either  side  o^  D ;  in  this  case  let  it  be  on  the  side  A  D. 

The  forces  acting  on  the  beam  from  A  to  D  are  the 
weight  on  this  portion  of  the  beam,  and  the  reaction  at  A. 
The  algebraic  sum  of  their  moments  will  be  the  bending 
moment  of  the  external  forces  acting  on  this  segment  Let 
M  be  this  moment  and  we  have 


M  =  UKB  x^  —  -u^Z  X  »  =  -^ —  wlm 


(84) 
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The  Beoond  member  of  this  equation  is  a  function  of  a  sin- 

f;Ie  variable,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  ordinate  of  a 
ino  of  which  x  is  the  abscissa.    Oonstructing  the  different 
Talnes  of  the  ordinate,  the  line  may  be  traced.    This  line  is  a 

Earabola,  and  shows  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
ending  moments. 

The  curve  thus  constructed  may  be  called  the  ourve  of  the 
bending  moments. 

Shearing  strain. — ^The  shearing  stress  in  the  beam  at  D 
is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  au  the  vertical  forces  acting 
at  this  section^  hence 

g'=s  11KB  — 1£^.     •     •     •     •     .     (86) 

The  second  member  of  this  equation  represents  the  ordi* 
nate  of  a  right  line.  Oonstructing  the  line,  the  ordinates  will 
show  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  of  the  shearing  strain 
for  the  different  sections. 

By  comparing  equations  (84)  and  (35)  it  will  be  seen  that 

s'=f m 

which  shows  that  the  shearing  stress  at  any  section  ta 
eqiud  to  the^st  differential  coefficierU  of  the  lending  moment 
ofihat  section  takefn  with  respect  to  x. 

For  convenience  we  used  the  segment  A  D,  but  the  results 
would  have  been  the  same  if  we  had  taken  B  D.  For,  sup- 
pose we  find  the  bending  moment  for  this  segment,  we  have 
lor  the  moment  of  the  weight,  acting  to  turn  it  around  D, 

And  for  the  moment  of  reaction, 

-  wl{2l  -  x). 
The  algebraic  sum  of  these  moments  will  be 

the  same  as  (84),  as  it  should  be. 

Equation  of  mean  fibre. — Substituting  the  second  mem- 
ber of  eq.  (34)  for  M  in  eq.  (24),  we  have 


Integrating,  we  get 


EI  ^  =  inw"- 1£?&.    .    .    (37) 
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For  jj  =  ;,  ^  =  0,  and  we  have  0  =  iwr. 

CUD 

Substitnting  this  vahie  of  C,  and  integrating,  we  get 

Ely  =  j^a*_^&'+  iwPx  +  G\ 
For  a  =  0,  y  is  equal  0,  and  hence  C'=  0,  and  we  have 

y  =  ^l^^-^  +  ^^)    •    •    -(38) 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve  of  mean  fibre,  and  may  be 
discussed  as  any  other  algebraic  curve, 

Defleotion.-^If  wo  represent  the  maximum  ordinate  of  the 
cui*ve  byyj  we  find 

the  maximum  deflection,  which  is  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
beam. 

Equation  (38)  may  be  placed  under  the  form, 

w 
y  =  2iEi(2^-«*)[5?-(«-Z)']    •    (39) 

For  values  of  «,  differing  but  slightly  from  Z,  the  quantity 
{X'-iy  may  be  omitted  without  materially  affecting  the  value 
of  the  second  member  for  these  values.  Omitting  this  quan- 
tity, and  eq.  (39)  reduces  to 

y  =  2iEl(^^"^    ....    (40) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola.  Hence,  a  parabola  may 
be  constructed  passing  through  the  middle  point  of  the  c^rve 
of  mean  fibre  and  the  points  of  suppoi*t,  wnich  nearly  coin- 
cides with  the  curve  of  mean  fibre  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
middle  point. 

The  parabola  whose  equation  is  eq.  (40)  differs  but  slightlv 
throughout  from  the  curve  given  by  eq.  (88J ;  for  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  ordinates  of  the  two  lines  for  the  same 

/  ~ 

value  of  »,  will  be  when  a  =  ^  (2  ±  V  2),  which  gives 

^^24EI^*'  ^■"24EI^*» 

y',  representing  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  for  this  value  of  ax, 
and  y'j  the  ordinate  of  the  parabola  for  the  same  value  of  a 
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Wlience,  we  get 

178.  2d  Oase. — The  external  forces  acting  on  the  beam  are 
the  applied  force,  -whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  vertical  re- 
actions at  the  points  of  support 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  23)  represent  the  beam  resting  on  the  supports, 
A  and  B,  sustaining  a  weight,  2W,  at  an j  point,  as  P,  between 
the  points  of  support.  Denote  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  by 
K,  and  E^  A  B  by  2Z,  A  P  by  l\ 


«i 


^2 


p e |P 

4^  I  4n^ 


2W 

Fig.  28. 

The  reactions  R,  and  B^  will  be  proportional  to  the  se^ents 
in  which  the  beam  is  divided,  and  this  sum,  disregardmg  the 
weight  of  the  beam,  is  equal  to  2'W.    Hence, 

R, :  R. :  2W  : :  PB  :  AP  :  AB, 
from  which  proportion  we,  knowing  2 W  and  1%  can  determine 
the  values  of  R,  and  R,.    Knowing  these,  we  can  obtain  the 
bending  moment  and  shearing  strain  of  any  section,  and  the 
deflection  of  the  beam  due  to  the  force  2W. 

179,  The  most  important  case  of  the  single  load  is  that  in 
which  the  load  is  placed  at  the  centre.  Suppose  2W  to  act  at 
the  centre,  then  Ri=Rj= — W.  Assume  the  origin  of  co-ordin- 
ates and  the  axis  of  X  and  Y  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  first  case. 

Bending  moment. — ^For  any  section  between  A  and  C  the 
bending  moment  will  be  M  =  —  Wx. 

Shearing  strain. — The  shearing  stress  on  any  section  will  be 

S'  =  ±  W. 

Equation  of  mean  fibre. — Substituting  in  second  men^ 
ber  of  eq.  (24)  the  above  value  of  M,  we  have 

EI^=-Waj (41) 

Int^rating,  and  substituting  for  0,  its  value,  we  get 

dv     W 
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Integrating  again  and  Babstitnting  for  0,  its  valae,  we  get 

which  is  the  e<}uation  of  so  much  of  the  mean  fibre  as  lies  be- 
tween the  origin,  A.  and  the  middle  point,  C. 

The  right  half  or  the  mean  fibre  is  a  carve  exactly  simOar 
in  form.  Assuming  B  as  the  origin  and  the  abscissas  as  posi* 
tive  from  B  towards  C,  eq.  (48)  is  also  the  equation  ot  the 
right  half  of  the  carve. 

Defleotion. — ^The  maximam  deflection  is  at  the  centre,  and  is 

Comparing  this  with  the  deflection  at  the  centre  in  the 
previous  case,  it  is  seen  that  the  d^lection  prodttced  hy  a  load 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  oeam  is  Jwe-eighths  of  that 
produced  hy  the  same  load  concentrated  and  j>laced  at  the 
middle  point. 

180.  Ck>mparlson  of  strains  produoed. — The  bending 
moment  for  any  section,  when  the  beam  is  uniformly  loaded, 
is,  eq.  (34), 

M=— TT wloOj 

and  when  the  beam  is  acted  upon  by  a  load  at  the  middle 
point,  is,  eq.  (41), 

M  =  -  WXf 

Both  will  have  their  maximum  values  for  x  =  L 
Equating  these  values,  we  have 

Wl  =  iwPy 

whence  W  =  -5-, 

which  shows  that  the  greatest  strain  on  the  unit  of  area  of 
the  fibres,  when  the  load  is  uniformly  distributed,  is  the  same 
as  that  which  would  be  caused  by  half  the  load  concentrated 
and  placed  at  the  middle  point  of  the  beam. 


Beam  strained  by  a  tiniform  load  over  its  entire 
len^Ui  and  a  load  resting  midway  between  the  two 
points  of  support. 

181.  If  a  beam  be  uniformly  loaded,  and  support  also  a 
load  midway  between  the  points  of  support,  the  corresponding 
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▼nines  for  the  strains  can  be  obtained  by  adding  algebraically 
the  resnlts  determined  for  each  case  taken  separatelj. 

If  the  beam  had  other  loads  besides  the  one  at  C,  we  conld 
in  the  same  manner  find  the  bending  moments,  shearing 
strains  and  deflections  due  to  their  action.  The  algebraic 
sum  of  the  moments,  ordinates  of  deflection,  etc.,  would  give 
the  results  obtained  by  their  simultaneous  action. 


Beam  havmg  its  ends  firmly  held  down  an  its  sup- 

ports. 

182.  In  the  preceding  cases  the  beams  are  supposed  to  be 
resting  on  supports,  and  not  in  any  way  fastened  to  them. 
If  the  ends  of  the  beams  had  been  fastened  firmly  so  that 
they  could  not  move — ^as,  for  example,  a  beam  having  its  ends 
firmly  imbedded  in  anv  manner  in  two  parallel  walls — ^the 
results  already  dedncea  would  have  been  materially  modified. 

Zet  it  he  required  to  determine  the  Btrains  and  equation  of 
ouTve  of  mean  fibre  in  ihe  case  where  the  bewm  has  its  ex- 
tremities horiaontdlj  and  firmZy  embedded  so  that  they  shall 
not  m^ovSj  the  beam  being  uniformly  loaded. 

If  we  suppose  a  bar  fitted  into  a  socket  (Fig.  24)  and  acted 
upon  by  a  force  to  bend  it,  it  is  evident,  callmg  Q,  the  force 
oi  the  couple  developed  at  the  points  B  and  H,  that  the  mo- 
ment of  the  force  W,  whose  lever  arm  is  Z,  is  opposed  by  the 
moment  of  resistance  of  the  couple,  B  Qi  and  H  Qa  acting 
through  the  points  H  and  B. 


Fia.  24. 
Et^nce.  we  have 

the  lever  arm  of  the  couple* 
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We  see  that  Q,  increases  proportionally  to  any  decrease  id 
l\  and  that  these  quantities  tnemselves  are  unknown,  althou^ 
their  product  must  be  constant  and  equal  to  the  bending  mo- 
ment of  the  beam  at  B. 

To  determine  the  bending  moment  at  any  section  of  a  beam 
having  its  ends  firmly  held  down ;  let  A  B  (Fig.  25)  be  the 
beam  before  being  loaded,  and  denote  by 

22=  A  B  =  the  length; 

w  =  the  weight  on  unit  of  length ; 

X  =  the  abscissa  at  any  point,  the  origin  of  co-ordinates 
being  at  A,  and  A  B  coincidmg  with  axis  of  X,  as  in  preced- 
ing cases. 


Fio.  25. 


The  total  load  on  the  beam  will  be  2^Z,  and  the  reactions 
at  the  points  of  support  are  each  equal  to  —  wl. 

The  bending  moment  of  any  section  D,  is  equal  to  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  vertical  reaction  at  A,  of 
the  weight  on  A  D,  and  of  the  unknown  couple  acting  on  the 
left  of  A. 

Oalliu]^  Ik  the  moment  of  the  unknown  couple  and  substi- 
tuting this  algebraic  sum  in  eq.  (24),  we  have 

EI:y3=-W7&+-o-+A*    •     .    .    (44) 


Integrating  and  noting  that  for  flj= 0,^=0,  we  have  0=0, 
and 

(46) 

dy 


dy 


[n  this  equation  make  x  =  SZ,  for  wliich'^=0,  and  we  find 
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which  is  the  value  of  the  moment  of  the  unknown  couple 
acting  at  the  left  point  of  support.     It  is  also  the  value  of 
the  one  at  the  right  point  of  support,  B. 
Writing  this  value  for  /t  in  equations  (44)  and  (45),  we  have 

^^id^-'^-^Y^  +  s^  •  •  •    (**) 

and  then  by  integration, 

wl         V)  .    wP 
Ely  =- -g-fl?.+24«^ +-g-a?+C'. 

We  find  O'=0,  and  substituting,  etc.,  we  get 

wo? 

y  =  24El(^-^^' (*^) 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve  of  mean  fibre. 

I>efleotioii. — ^Denoting  by^  the  maxinium  value  for  y,  and 
we  have 

•^==24El^- 
The  corresponding  value  obtained,  from  eq.  (38),  is 

•^~  24Er 

A  comparison  of  these  values  of  y  shows  that  by  firmly 
fastening  the  ends  of  the  beam  to  the  points  of  support  in  a 
horizontal  position,  the  deflection  at  the  centre  is  one-fifth  of 
what  it  was  when  they  merely  rested  on  the  supports. 

Bending  moments. — The  curve  of  the  bending  moments  is 
given  by  the  equation. 

V)  V) 

M  =-^—  wlx  +  -«-?, 

which  is  that  of  a  parabola. 

The  bending  moments  for  a?  =  0,  and  2Z,  are  both  equal  to 

fo  wP 

-g-  ?,  and  for  a?  =  Z,  —  -g-.     The  bending  moment  of  the 

section  at  the  middle  point  is  therefore  half  that  of  the  section 

iff 
at  A  or  B,    Assuming  a  scale,  lay  off  ~o"P>  below  the  line  A  3, 

on  perpendiculars  passing  through  A  and  B.    Lay  off  half  this 
valne  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  A  B  on  a  perpendicular 


>v 
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through  the  middle  point.  This  ^ves  ns  three  points  of  the 
ctirve  of  which  one  is  the  vertex.  The  perpendicular  throuffh 
the  middle  point  is  the  axis  of  the  parabola,  and  with  tne 
three  points  already  found  the  curve  may  be  constructed. 

This  curve  of  bending  moments  cuts  the  axis  of  X  in  two 
points,  the  abscissas  of  which  are  ^  (1  db  4/D,  and  at  the 
sections  corresponding  to  them  the  bending  moments  will  be 
equal  to  0. 

These  values   substituted  in  eq.  (46)  for  x^  reduces-^ 

to  zero,  and  an  examination  of  this   equation   shows  that 

there  is  a  change  of  sign  in  -^  at  these  points.    It  therefore 

follows  that  the  curve  of  mean  fibre  has  a  point  of  inflex- 
ion for  each  of  these  values  of  Wj  that  is,  the  curve  changes 
at  these  points  from  being  concave  to  convex,  or  the  reverse, 
towards  the  axis  of  X. 

The  greatest  strains  on  the  unit  of  area  produced  by  the 
deflecting  force,  will  be  in  the  cross-sections  at  the  ends  and 
middle ;  the  lower  half  of  the  cross-section  at  the  middle 
being  extended,  and  the  lower  halves  of  these  at  the  points  of 
the  support  being  oom^essed. 

Shearing  strain.— The  expression  for  the  shearing  force  is 

S  =  -^ —  =  tiw  —  wi^ 

which  is  the  same  as  eq.  (85),  and  its  values  may  be  repre- 
sented bv  the  ordinates  of  a  right  line  which  passes  through 
the  middle  point. 

1^  uniform  load  oonoerUrated  and  placed  at  the  middle. 

183.  If  instead  of  bein^  uniformly  loaded,  the  beam  was 
only  strained  by  a  single  load,  2W,  at  the  middle  point,  the 
bending  moment,  disregarding  the  weight  of  the  beam,  would 
be  for  values  o£  x  <  L 

M=  —  Wx  +  fu 

and  by  a  process  similar  to  that  just  followed,  we  would  find 

y  =  w  ^^  ~^ 

to  be  the  equation  of  the  mean  fibre  from  A  to  C* 
The  maximum  defiection  will  be 

W 
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wluch  18  equal  to  one-fourth  of  that  obtained,  with  a  load  at 
the  centre,  when  the  ends  of  the  beam  are  fi'ee.  It  is  also 
seen  that  the  deflection  caased  by  a  concentrated  load  placed 
at  the  middle  of  the  beam,  is  the  same  as  that  caused  by 
double  the  load  uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole  length. 
If  the  beam  was  loaded  both  uniformly  and  withaweighty 
2W,  the  results  would  be  a  combination  of  these  two  cases. 


Beam  loaded  vmiformly^  fixed  at  one  end,  and  resting  on  a 

ewpport  at  the  other. 

184.  Let  A  B  (Fig.  26)  represent  the  beam  in  a  horizontal 
position,  fixed  at  the  end,  A,  and  resting  on  a  support  at  Uie 
find  B. 


Fio.  26. 

4 

Adopting  the  notation  used  in  previous  case,  we  have  Skd 
for  the  total  load  on  the  beam. 

The  i^eactions  at  A  and  B  are  unequal.  Bepresent  by  B^ 
the  reaction  at  A,  and  by  fi  the  moment  of  the  imknown 
couple  at  A.    We  have 

fleaoe  by  integration, 

El2=-iE.aj»+-^ «•  +  /«>,  0=0   (60) 

EIy=-fR.«'+-g«'+;t^,O'=0  (51) 

The  bending  moment  at  B  is  equat  to  zero,  hence  for  <b  =  ^, 
■j^  will  be  0  and  eqs.  (49)  and  (51)  redace  for  this  value  of  0  to 


ia? 


0  =  -  Bi2Z  +  ^(2Z)»  + /*    .    .    .    (52) 

0=-iRa(2Z)^+g(20*+/*i(2?)»   .    (58) 
8 
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Oombining  theee  we  find 

fffP 
E,=|«£7(2Z)  and  A*  =  -2-. 

Hence  the  reaction  at  B  is  ^w  (21). 

Substituting  these  values  for  S^  and  fi  in  eq.  (49)  the  bend- 
ing moment  at  any  point,  shearing  strain,  and  curve  of  mean 
fibre  can  be  fuUv  determined.  Racing  the  second  member 
of  eq.  (49)  eqnal  to  zero,  and  deducing  the  values  of  0,  these 
will  be  the  abscissas  of  the  points  of  infiexion,  and  by  placing 
the  second  member  of  eq.  (50)  equal  to  0,  the  abscissa  cor- 
responding to  the  maximum  ordinate  of  defiection  may  be 
obtained.  The  curve  of  bending  moments,  etc,  may  be  de- 
termined as  before. 


Beam  resting  an  three  points  of  support  in  the  same  ho-ri- 

zontal  straight  line. 

185.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  bending  momente, 
shearing  strain,  and  equation  of  mean  fibre  of  a  single 
beam  resting  in  a  horizontal  position  on  three  points  of  9v/p- 
port^  each  segment  being  v/nifomdy  loaded. 

Let  ABC  (Fig.  27)  be  the  beam  resting  on  the  three  points, 
A|  B,  and  C. 


Pig.  27. 

Let  us  consider  the  general  case  in  which  the  segments  are 
unequal  in  length  ana  the  load  on  the  unit  of  length  dif- 
ferent for  them. 

Let  {  =  A  B,  and  w^  the  weight  on  each  unit  of  its  length, 
V-zr-  B  C,  and  V)*  the  weight  on  each  unit  of  its  length 

Bj,  K,,  B^,  tlie  forces  of  reaction  at  the  points  of  support, 
A,  B,  and  C,  respectively. 

Take  A  B  C  as  the  axis  of  X  and  A  the  origin  of  coSrdinatef 
with  y  positive  downwards  as  in  the  other  cases. 

First,  consider  the  segment  A  B,  and  let  D  be  any  section 
whose  abscissa  is  x. 

Since  the  reactions  at  the  points  of  support  are  unknown, 
they  must  be  determined. 
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We  have 

Litegratiiig,  we  get 

El|=-iR,«*+^  +  a    .    .    (66) 

Let  a  represent  the  angle  made  by  the  curve  of  mean  fibre 
with  the  axis  of  X  at  B,  then  ioTX  =  l  we  have^^  i  =  tan  «. 
whence 

EItan«  =  -iEi?  +  |M??+0.     .    .    (56) 

Subtracting  from  preceding  eqaation,  member  by  member, 
we  have 

El(^-tan(»)=-iRi«»+|ta^+iEi?-|w^?.  (57) 

Integrating  eq.  (57)  we  get 

EI(y— a?tana)=  — |^Eifl?  + Amc*+iEiB»  — 1«^^  C^S) 

the  constant  of  integration  in  this  case  being  equal  to  0. 

If  in  eq.  (64)  we  make  x  =  ly  and  denote  the  bending  mo- 
ment of  the  section  at  B  by  fij  we  have 

,*=-ExZ  +  ^  ....  (59) 

In  eq.  (58)  make  0  =  2,  hence  y  =  0,  and  we  have 

EItan«-|EiP  +  ^w?  +  iEiP-^«??=0  .  (60) 

by  omitting  common  factor  L    Combining  this  equation  with 
the  preceding  one  and  eliminating  E^  and  reducing,  we  get 

EItan«  =  J/>*-^w?    .    .    (61) 

which  expresses  the  relation  between  the  tan  to  and  /l&. 

Going  to  the  other  segment,  taking  C  as  the  origin  of  co- 
ordinates and  calling  x  positive  towards  B,  we  may  deduce 
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similar  relationB  between  the  bending  moment  at  B  and  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  made  by  the  mean  fibre  at  B  with  the 
axis  of  X.  Since  the  beam  is  continuous,  these  curves  are 
tangent  to  each  other  at  the  point  B,  and  the  angles  made  by 
both  of  them  with  the  axis  oi  X  at  that  point  are  measured  by 
a  common  tangent  line  through  B.  Therefore,  the  angles  are 
supplements  of  each  other  and  we  may  at  once  write  me  cor- 
responding relation  as  follows, 

-EItan<»=i?V-ffr^'^''  •    •    •    -(62) 
Since,  for  equilibrium,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  eztraneotui 
forces  must  be  equal  to  zero,  we  have 

^^^+^^7'_El— E,— K,=:0     .    .    .    (63) 

and  since  the  algebraic  sum  of  their  moments  with  respect  to 
any  assumed  section  must  be  equal  to  zero,  we  have  lor  the 
moments  taken  with  respect  to  the  section  at  B^ 

R,xl+wTx^  =  R,xV+wlx^.    .    •(64) 

These  last  four  equations  contain  tour  unknown  quantities, 

El,  Eg)  JKs?  and  tan  i». 

By  combining  and  eliminating,  their  values  may  be  found. 
Combining  equations  (61)  and  (62),  and  eliminating  tan  «,  we 
have 

A*=i — Y+J, — '       ....    (65) 

The  bending  moment  of  any  section,  as  D,  is  from  equa* 
tion  (54) 

hence  for  2b  =  Z,  we  have  M  equal  to  the  bending  moment  al 
B,  which  has  been  represented  by  /tt,  or  eq.  (69) 

from  which  we  got 

In  a  similar  wav,  the  value  of  B^  may  be  found.  These 
values  of  Ei  and  ^  substituted  in  eq.  (63),  will  give  the  value 
of  E^ 
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The  external  forces,  all  being  known^  the  bending  moments, 
shearing  strain,  and  equation  of  mean  fibre  may  be  deter- 
mined as  in  previous  examples. 

186.  Example. 

The  most  common  case  of  a  beam  resting  on  three  points 
of  support,  is  the  one  in  which  the  beam  is  uniformly 
loaded  throughout  and  the  intermediate  support  is  placed  at 
the  middle  point 

In  this  case,  l-sr^V  and  w  =  V)'.  Substituting  these  values, 
in  the  expressions  for  /t  and  B^,  we  have 

/i  =  Jw?,  and  El  =  \v)U 

The  reaction  at  the  middle  point  will  therefore  be 

^wl  or  |i^(2Z). 

Substituting  the  value  of  Ei  in  eq.  (54)  we  obtain  the  bend- 
ing moment  for  any  section. 

in  llie  case  of  a  beam  resting  on  two  supports,  Fig.  (22^,  and 
•  having  a  weight  uniformly  distributed  along  its  length,  it  has 
been  snown  that  each  support  bears  one  half  of  the  aiBtributcd 
load ;  and  that  the  deflection  of  the  mean  fibre  at  the  middle 
point,  represented  by /^  is  the  same  as  the  beam  would  take 
were  f  ths  of  the  load  acting  alone  at  the  middle  point.  In 
the  latter  case  the  pressure  upon  a  support,  just  in  contact 
with  the  beam  at  its  middle  pomt,  would  be  zero ;  and  if  the 
support  were  to  be  raised  so  as  to  bring  the  middle  of  the 
b^m  into  the  same  right  line  with  the  extreme  supports, 
thc\  intermediate  support  would  evidently  sustain  the  total 

{ressure  at  C  to  which  the  deflection  was  due,  and  which  was 
ths  of  the  entire  load ;  hence  the  re&ction  of  the  middle  sup- 
port will  be  equal  to  fths.  This  conclusion  agrees  with  the 
result  determined  by  the  previous  analysis. 

Each  segment  of*  the  oeam  in  this  case  might  have  been 
regarded  as  a  beam  having  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  rest- 
ing on  a  support;  a  case  which  has  already  been  consid- 
ered. 


Theorem  of  Three  MomenU. 

187.  From  the  preceding,  it  is  seen,  that  the  reactions  at 
the  points  of  support  can  be  determined  whenever  we  know 
the  bending  moments  at  these  points.  These  moments  are 
readily  found  by  the  ^  theorem  of  three  moments." 

This  theorem  has  for  its  object  to  deduce  a  formula  express' 
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Ing  tlie  relation  between  tlie  bending  moments  of  a  l»ean! 
at  any  three  consecntit^e  points  of  support,  by  means  of  which 
the  bending  moments  at  these  points  may  be  obtained,  with- 
out ^oin^  through  the  tedious  operations  of  combination  and 
elimination  practised  in  the  last  example. 
Take  any  three  consecutive  points  of  support,  as  A,  B,  and 

A I  B  V  C 
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C,  Fi^.  (28),  of  a  beam  resting  on  n  supports.  Denote  by  I 
and  2 ,  the  lengths  of  the  segments,  A  B  and  B  C,  «0  and  %o\ 
the  weights  on  each  unit  of  length  in  each  segment  and 
Ml  M,  M3,  the  bending  moments  at  these  points,  A,  B,  C. 

The  formula  expressing  the  relation  between  these  bending 
moments  is 

MiZ  +  2M2(;4-Z0  +  W=i«^?  +  i^'^''.    (67) 

Li  every  continuous  beam,  whose  ends  are. not  fixed,  the 
bending  moments  at  the  end  supports  ai'e  each  equal  to  zero. 
Hence,  by  the  application  of  this  formula,  in  any  given  case, 
as  many  independent  equations  can  be  formed  as  there  are 
unknown  moments,  and  from  these  equations  the  moments 
can  be  determined. 

188.  The  demonstration  of  this  theorem  depends  upon  the 
principle,  that  the  bending  mom'&nt  at  any  pavat  of  support 
whatever^  and  the  tangent  of  the  an^le  made  hy  the  neutral 
fibre  with  the  horizontcA  at  that  povnt^  may  be  expressed  in 
lunctions  of  the  first  degree  of  the  bending  moment  at  the 
preoeding  point  of  support,  and  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
made  by  me  nefotroL  fibre  with  the  horizontal  at  that  point. 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  29)  be  any  segment  of  a  beam  resting  on  n 
supports,  A  the  origin,  A  X  and  A  Y  the  axes  of  co-orainatei| 
and  Ml  and  M3  the  bending  moments  at  A  and  B. 


A  .0 

76  ^ 


Fig.  90. 

The  applied  forces  acting  on  the  beam  and  the  reactiom 
are  taken  vertical  and  in  the  plane  of  the  mean  fibre. 
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The  extamal  forces  which  act  on  the  beam  to  the  left  of 
the  snpporty  A,  raaj  be  considered  as  replaced  by  a  resultant 
moment  and  a  resultant  shearing  force,  without  disturbing 
the  eqnilibrinm.  This  resultant  moment,  represented  by  Mi, 
is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment  of  the  internal  forces 
at  the  section  through  the  support  A;  the  vertical  force, 
which  we  represent  by  Si,  is  equal  and  opposed  to  the  shear- 
ing force  at  this  section. 

xlepresent  by  /i  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  nx>ments  of  the 
external  forces  acting  on  the  beam  between  A  and  any  section 
•B  D,  whose  abscissa  is  a;. 

Then  fr^m  eq.  (24)  we  have 

EI  ^  =  Ml  +  /i  +  S,aj  .    .    .    (68) 

Denoting  by  4>  the  angle  which  the  neutral  fibre  after  do- 
flection  makes  with  the  axis  of  X,  at  A,  and  integrating,  we 
have 


EI  /^-  tan  A  =  U,x  +   f%jh  +  ^a?. 


(69) 


Representing  the  quantity   ifidx  by  M^  and  integrating, 
we  have 

EI^-»tan^)  =  iMiaj»+   fU'dx+\8iaf.  {70) 
In  these  three  equations,  make  x  =  l  and  denote  by  N,  Q, 

JO 

and  K  what  ;«,  M',  and  fWdx  become  for  this  value  of  a?, 

and  by  a»  the  angle  made  by  the  curve  of  mean  fibre  with 

cPv 
the  axis  of  X  at  B ;  noting  that  for  (o  =  2,  EI^  =  M«,  we 

have 

M;  =  Mi  +  N  +  SiZ, 

EI  (ten©  -  tan  <^)  =  MiZ  +  Q  +  iSi?,  [-(Tl) 

—  EEtan  ^  =  iMi?  +  K  +  iS/. 
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Oombining  the  first  and  third,  and  then  the  second  and  third 
^  of  these  equations  and  eliminating  Si,  we  have 

JM,?  +  EKtan^  =  -iM^P  +  ^N?  -  K,  ) 

iEKtan»  +  |EBtan^=-iMiP  +  iQZ-K  {^    ' 

In  these  equations,  N,  Q,  and  £  depend  direcUj  upon  tiie 
applied  forces,  and  are  known  when  the  latter  are  given. 
But  Ml,  M),  tan  4>  ^i^d  tan  a>  are  unknown. 

An  examination  of  equations  (72)  shows  that  M^  and  tan  • 
are  functions  of  the  first  degree  ot  Mi  and  tan  ^,  whatever 
be  the  manner  in  which  the  external  forces  are  applied. 

Let  us  impose  the  condition  that  the  system  of  lorces  acting 
on  the  beam  shall  be  a  load  uniformly  distributed  over  eacE 
segment,  and  denote  by  to  the  load  on  a  unit  of  length  of  the 
BCCTient  A  B. 

J'or  this  case  we  have 

jMdse  =  T^iuxt^, 
0 

and  in  these,  by  making  0  =  2,  we  have 

Q  =  iwP, 
K  =  ^w?. 

Substituting  in  equations  (72)  these  values  for  N,  Q,  and  K, 
we  have 


GEI 
M,  =  —  2Mi 7~  ten  ^  +  iwPy 

tan  »  =  —  2  tan  9  —  i  gj  Mi  +  n^J' 


(78) 


which  agree  with  the  principle  already  enunciated. 

189.  To  deduce  formula  (67),  let  A,  B,  C  (Fig.  28)  be  any 
three  consecutive  points  of  support  of  a  besm  resting  on  n 
■upports. 
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From  the  first  of  equations  (73)  we  may  at  once  write 
JM^  =  —  2Mt 77-  tan<f>'  +  iio'l"^^ 

and  by  considering  w  positive  from  B  to  A^  and  giving  the 
proper  sign  to  tan  <f> ,  we  write 

6E1 
Ml  =  —  2Ma  +  -7-  tan  ^'  +  Jm^. 

Multiplying  these  respectively  by  V  and  by  Z,  and  adding 
ihom  together,  we  have 

Mii  +  2M,  (i  +  V)  +  M,?'  =  ii/j?  +  ^'V^, 

which  expresses  the  relation  between  the  bending  momenta 
for  any  three  consecutive  points  of  support,  and  is  the  same 
as  formula  (67). 

By  a  similar  process  we  can  find  an  equation  expressing 
the  relation  between  the  tangents  of  the  angles  taken  at  the 
three  points  of  support. 

Ajffplicatians  of  Formula  (67). 

190.  1st  Casb. — Beam,  in  a  horizontal  position^  loaded 
uniformly y  resting  on  three  points  of  eupport^  the  segments 
heing  of  equal  length. 

In  this  case,  we  have  V  =  Z,  i(^'  =  w^  and  Mi  and  M«  each 
equal  to  Jiero.    Substituting  these  values  in  eq.  (67),  we  get 

2(2Z)M,  =  ^^V^j 
whence 

The  bending  moment  of  the  section  at  B  is,  eq.  (69), 

whence  we  get  for  the  reaction  at  A^ 

which  is  the  same  value  before  found.    The  reaction  at  C  is 
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the  8ame«  and  that  at  B  can  now  be  easily  deteimined,  from 
the  eqaation. 

El  +  B,  4-  B.  =  2K;i. 

Knowing  all  the  external  forces  acting  on  the  beam,  the 
bending  moment  at  any  section,  the  sheanng  strain,  etc.,  can 
be  determined. 

191.  2d  Oabe. — Beam  in  a  horizontal  jMsi^ion  resting  an 
fowpoifUs  of  support. 

Ordinarily  a  beam  resting  on  four  supports  is  divided 
into  three  unequal  segments,  the  extreme  or  outside  ones 
being  equal  to  each  other  in  length,  and  the  middle  one 
unequal  to  either. 

It  we  suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  represent  by  A,  B,  C,  and 
D  the  points  of  support  in  the  order  given.  The  bending 
moments  at  A  and  D  are  each  equal  to  zero.  To  find  those 
at  B  and  C,  take  the  general  formula  (67)  and  apply  it  first 
to  the  pair  B  C  and  B  A,  and  then  to  the  pair  C  B  and  C  D,  and 
determine  the  bending  moments  from  the  resulting  equa- 
tions. Having  found  them,  the  reactions  are  easily  found ; 
and  knowing  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  beam,  the  bending 
moments,  shearing  strains,  and  curve  of  mean  fibre  may  be 
obtained* 

192.  3d  Oase. — Bea/m  in  a  horizontal  position  resting  an 
Jive  points  of  swpport^  the  s^ments  being  equal  in  length. 

When  the  number  of  supports  is  odd,  the  segments  are 
generally  equal  in  length,  or  if  unequal,  they  are  symmetri- 
cally disposed  with  respect  to  the  middle  point. 

It  the  beam  be  uniformly  loaded,  it  will  only  be.  necessary 
to  find  the  bending  moments  at  the  points  of  support  of  either 
half  of  the  beam,  as  those  for  corresponding  points  in  the 
other  half  will  be  equal  to  them. 

Suppose  the  case  of  five  points  of  support 

Let  A,  B,  C.  D,  and  E  be  the  points  of  support,  C  being  the 
centre  one.  llepresent  by  I  the  length  of  a  segment,  v)  die 
weight  on  a  unit  of  length,  M3,  Mg,  m^  the  bending  moments 
at  B.  C,  and  D,  and  the  forces  of  reaction  at  A.  B,  and  C,  by 
Ki,  K),  Bs  respectively.  From  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
Ma  is  equal  to  M4,  and  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  are  equal  to 
the  reactions  respectively  at  E  and  D. 
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Applying  formnla  (67)  to  the  first  pair  of  segtnontB,  we  have 

42Mt  +  ZMs  =  iw?^ 
and  applying  it  to  the  second  pair,  BC  and  CD,  we  get 

In  these  equations,  making  M4  equal  to  M9  and  combining 
the  equations,  we  find 

The  external  forces  acting  on  the  first  segment,  AB,  to  turn 
it  around  the  section  at  B,  are  — B^  and  wl.    Hence  we  have 

-IBi  +  itt>?  =  M,  =  A^, 
whence 

The  external  forces  acting  to  turn  the  segment  A  C  or  half 
the  beam  around  C  are  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  and  the  loads 
on  the  two  segments  A  B  and  B  C. 

The  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  for  the  section  at  C  is, 

-  Hfil  -  ly  +  f tr?  +  iwP  =  M«  =  ^wP. 

Substituting  in  this  the  value  just  found  for  B^  and  solving 
with  respect  to  B^  we  get 

The  sum  of  the  reactions  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  applied  forces,  hence, 

in  which  substituting  for  Si  and  E3,  tlieir  values,  we  find 

The  external  forces  acting  on  the  beam  are  now  all  known, 
and  hence  the  bending  moments,  shearing  strain,  etc.,  may  be 
determined. 

193.  4rrB  Cask — Beam  in  a  horizontal  po9Uionj  resting  on 
»  points  ofsvjnportj  the  segments  being  equal  in  length. 

If  the  beam  be  uniformly  loaded,  it  will,  as  in  the  last  case, 
only  be  necessarv  to  find  the  bending  moments  at  die  jioin^s 
of  support  of  either  half  of  the  beam. 
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If  n  be  even,  the  reaction  of  the  i?^^  and  (in+1)*^  aupport 
will  be  equal:  if  ^i  be  odd,  the  i{n+l)  will  be  the  miadle 
support,  and  tne  reactions  of  the  supports  equidistant  from  the 
middle  point  will  be  equal. 

The  formula  for  the  segments  would  become^  n  being  even, 

M,  +  iM,  +  M4  =  iwl?, 
4141*****41 
M,^  +  4M4«-n+  Mj«  +  ,  =  itt??. 

In  the  last  equation,  M^  ^  i  and  "M^  ^ «  would  be  equal 
espectively  to  m^  a^^d  M^  « 1. 

From  these  equations,  R^,  R3,  B|, .  • .  B^t  could  be  obtained. 

General  JSxample. 

194.  5th  Oasb. — Beamh  in  a  horizontal  jpontion  refiting  on 
/I  +  1  points  of  support,  segments  unequal  in  lengtli,  and 
uniform  load  on  unit  of  length  being  different  for  each  seg- 
ment. 

Eepresent  the  points  of  support  by  A^  A,  A, . . .  A^  A,^  4.  j, 
and  tlie  respective  bending  moments  at  these  points  of 
support  by  Mi,  M,,  M„  ....  M^,  M^  ^  1.  Eepi^esent  the 
length  of  the  segments  by  Zi,  Z„  2„ . . . .  /„  and  the  respective 
units  of  weight  on  the  segments  by  w?i,  «?„  -m?,,  .  .  .  .  w^. 

The  bendmg  moments  M^,  M^  + 1  being  those  at  the  ex- 
tremities, are  each  equal  to  zero,  and  therefore  there  are  only 
n— 1  unknown  u)oments  to  determine.  Applying  eq.  (67)  suc- 
cessively to  each  pair  of  segments,  we  obtam  n  —  1  equations 
of  the  first  degree  with  respect  to  these  quantities,  whidi 
by  successive  eliminations  give  us  the  values  of  the  moments, 
M.,  M., M.. 

These  equations  will  be  of  the  following  form : 

2(4  +  z.)M.  +  z;M;  =  iKz,» +  «,.;.•) 

Z.M,  +  2(Z,  +  Z.)M,  +  Z.M,  =  i  {wJ:  +  W.V) 
******** 

From  these  equations,  the  reactions  at  the  points  of  sup- 
port can  be  determined,  and  knowing  all  the  external  foroes 
the  strains  on  the  beam  may  be  calculated. 
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TORSION. 

195.  A  beam  strained  bj  a  system  of  exi/aneons  forces, 
among  which  is  a  couple  acting  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  piece,  will  be  subjected  to  a  stress  of  torsion 
in  addition  to  the  other  stresses  already  described. 

Suppose  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  (Fig.  30)  and  a  couple 
appliea  to  the  free  end,  F^  the  axis  of  the  couple  intersecting 
the  axis  of  the  piece,  and  the  plane  of  the  couple  perpen- 
diealar  to  the  axis.  The  action  of  the  couple  will  be  to 
twist  the  beam  around  its  axis,  causing  a  twisting  strain  of 
the  fibres  and  developing  torsional  stresses  in  the  materiaL 


r  o 

Fio.  80.  Fig.  81. 

To  determine  the  stress  of  torsion  at  any  cross-section  as 
C  D,  let  a  be  equal  to  the  angular  amount  of  torsion  between 
any  two  cross-sections  of  the  beam,  and  fi  the  amount  of 
angular  change  for  a  unit  of  length. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  total  amount  of  angular  change  of 
any  fibre  between  any  two  sections,  or  a,  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  between  the  sections,  and  that  the 
stress  of  torsion  developed  in  the  fibre  is  directly  proportional 
to  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  piece. 

Let  T/  =  the  stress  of  torsion  in  anv  fibre,  a  =  the  area 
of  cross-section  of  the  fibre,  and  G  =  tne.  coefiieient  of  tor- 
sional elasticity;  then 

T' 

ii  =  Q/J,    or    T'l  =  aG/J. 

Let  O  be  taken  as  the  pole  (Fig.  31)  0  Z,  the  fixed  line, 
and  r  and  v  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  points  in  the  plane  ox 
cross-section  C  D.     Then 

a  =  rdr  dv. 

Since  the  stress  is  assumed  to  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  distance  of  the  fibre  from  the  axis,  we  get  by  substitut- 
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ing  for  a  its  value,  and  mnltipljing  by  r,  the  iDtensity  of 
the  stress  in  the  fibre  at  the  distance  r  from  the  axis  to  be 

Qfir^drdv. 

Suppose  the  section  C  D  to  be  fixed.  The  twisting  action 
of  the  couple  at  F  is  transmitted  from  section  to  section  of 
the  piece  until  it  reaches  C  D,  where  it  is  opposed  by  the 
resistance  developed  in  tlie  section.  The  moment  of  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  fibre  at  the  distance  r  from  the  axis  will 
be  the  intensity  of  the  twisting  stress  in  the  fibre  multiplied 
by  its  lever  arm,  r,  or 

G  fi  r^dr  d/o. 

The  total  moment  of  the  resistance  developed  in  the  cross* 
section  C  D  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 


Qcftffr^drdv,.    .    .    .    (74) 

Bepresent  the  moment  of  the  couple  acting  at  the  section 
F  by  F'  X  X,  and  equating  the  moments,  we  nave 

Q/sffr^drdv^F'X,      .    .    (76) 

This  expression  /  /  t^drdv  is  called  the  polar  moment 

of  inertia ;  that  is,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  cross-section 
of  the  beam  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  and  perpendicu- 
lar  to  the  plane  of  cross-section. 
Bepresenting  it  by  Ij,,  we  liave 

G/8I|,=  F'A,     ....    (76) 

Suppose  the  cross-section  considered  to  be  a  circle,  whose 
radius  =  R,  and  the  section  in  which  the  resistance  is  con* 
sidered  is  at  the  distance  I  from  the  plane  of  the  twisting 
couple.     Equation   (76)  would  become  for  this  case,  by 

substituting  -j  for  /?,  and  ^nR^  for  I^^ 
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196.  Oeneral  Morin^  in  his  work  on  Strength  of  Materials, 
gives  the  value  for  6  for  different  materials. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  values : 

Wrought  iron G  =    8,533,700  lbs. 

Cast-iron G  ==    2,845,000  lbs. 

Cast-steel G  =  14,223,000  lbs. 

Copper G  =    6,210,000  lbs. 

Oak G  =       569,0001bs. 

Pine G  =       616,000  lbs. 

Bupture  by  Twisting. 

197.  It  is  assumed  that  the  torsional  stress  developed  in 
the  fibres  of  a  piece  varies  directly  with  the  distance  of  the 
fibre  from  the  axis  of  torsion,  and  is  greatest  in  the  fibres 
farthest  from  tliis  axis.  If  the  strain  be  increased  until 
rupture  takes  place,  those  fibres  farthest  from  the  axis  will 
be  the  ones  to  give  way  first. 

The  intensity  of  the  torsional  stress  for  any  cross-section 
developed  in  a  fibre  at  the  distance  r  from  the  axis  is 

G  P  T^dr  dv. 

This  expression  divided  by  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the 
fibre,  r  dr  dv,  gives  G  )^  r  as  the  intensity  of  the  torsional 
stress  on  the  unit  of  surface  at  the  distance  r  from  the  axis. 
Bepresent  this  intensity  by  T',  and  we  have 

T'  =  G  /?  r. 

Multiplying  both  members  of  this  equation  by  Ij,,  and  di* 
viding  by  /•,  we  get 

in  which  the  second  member  is  the  same  as  the  first  member 
of  equation  (76).    Hence, 

T' 

—  Ip  =  FA 
r 

from  which  we  get 

T'  =  2>,       .       .        .       (78) 

or,  an  expression  for  the  torsional  stress  on  any  unit  of  cross- 
section  of  a  piece  strained  by  a  twisting  force.     » 
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Let  rf  =  the  greatest  value  that  r  can  have  for  any  crosB- 
section.  If  d  be  substituted  for  r^  in  equation  (78)  the  result- 
ing value  of  T'  will  be  the  stress  on  the  uni*i  farthest  from 
the  axis  for  the  cross-section  considered. 

Suppose  F'A.  to  be  increased  until  rupture  is  produced, 
then  T'  for  this  value  of  r  =  rf,  in  the  section  where  rupture 
begins,  will  be  T^,  tlie  modulus  of  torsion,  or 

T,.  =  F'A  X  ^ (79) 

from  which  the  values  of  the  modulus  of  torsion  may  be  de» 
duced. 

ZMFZiUSNOB  OF  TBBflPBRATUBB. 

198.  The  influence  of  changes  in  temperature,  especially 
in  the  metals,  forms  an  important  element  to  be  considered 
in  determining  the  amount  of  strain  on  a  beam. 

If  the  beam  is  free  to  move  at  both  ends,  there  will  be  no 
strain  in  the  beam  arising  from  the  chan^  of  temperature ; 
if  the  ends  are  fixed,  there  will  be,  and  these  strains  must  be 
determined. 

The  elongation  or  contraction  produced  by  the  changes  of 
temperature  is  known  for  the  different  metals.  The  amount 
of  strain  upon  the  unit  of  area  will  be  the  same  as  that  pro* 
duced  by  a  force  elongating  or  contracting  the  beam  an 
amount  equal  to  that  resulting  from  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture under  consideration. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

STRENOTH  OF  BEAMS. 

PROBLEMS. 

199.  The  object  of  the  previous  discussions  has  been  to  find 
tlie  strains  to  which  a  beam  is  subjected  by  certain  known 
forces  applied  to  it. 

The  problems  which  now  follow  are : 

Knowing  aU  the  external  forces  acting  on  a  heam^  to  do* 
tei'inine  the  form  and  dimensions  of  its  cross-sectionj  so  that 
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the  ntrain  on  the  imit  of  surface  aJuiU  at  no  point  be  greater 
than  the  limit  allowed;  and  knowing  the  form  and  dimen- 
eiona  of  the  cross-section  of  a  hea/m^  to  deterrm/ne  Hie  load 
which  it  will  safely  hea/r. 

There  are  two  cases ;  one  is  where  the  cross^  section  is  con- 
stant throughout  the  beam ;  and  the  other  is  where  it  varies 
from  one  point  to  another. 

lit  OASB-.BWAM8  OF  UNIFORM  OROSS-SBOTION. 

200.  Strength  of  beam  strained  by  a  tensile  foroe. 
Let  W  be  the  resultant  force  whose  line  of  direction  is  in 
the  axis  of  the  beam  and  whose  action  is  to  elongate  it. 

From  the  equation  preceding  eq.  (5),  we  have 

-—  =  the  stress  on  a  unit  of  cross-section. 
A 

Knowing  the  value  of  T  for  different  materials,  a  value  less 
tiian  T  for  the  given  material  is  assumed  for  the  stress  to  be 
allowed  on  the  unit  of  cross-section.  Assuming  this  value  of 
the  stress  and  calling  it  Ti,  we  have 

W 
A  =  Y^ (80) 

From  which,  knowing  the  form  of  cross-section  and  its  area, 
the  problem  can  be  solved. 

Suppose  the  form  to  be  rectangular,  and  let  h  be  the 
breaatn  and  d  the  depth.    Then 

A  =  Jxe?,  orftrf=— ; 

•l-i 

in  which,  if  h  be  assumed,  d  can  be  determined,  and  the  con- 
verse. 

The  solution  of  the  reverse  problem  is  evident.  Knowing 
A  and  Ti,  the  value  of  W,  or  the  load  which  will  not  produce 
a  stress  greater  than  T^  on  the  unit  of  area,  is  easily  deter- 
mined. 

201.  Strength  -when  strained  by  a  oompressive  force. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  assumed  sufficiently  exact 
for  short  pieces  to  apply  the  methods  just  given  for  tension, 
substituting  Cj  for  Tt ;  the  former  being  the  assumed  limit  of 
compressive  stress  on  the  unit  of  area.  When  the  pieces  are 
longer  than  five  times  their  diameter,  they  bend  under  {he 
crushing  load  and  break  by  bending,  or  by  bending  and 
by  cmsbing. 
9 
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Bankine  ^ves  the  following  limits  of  proportion  between 
length  and  diameter,  within  which  failure  hj  cm&hinff  fdone 
will  take  place,  and  beyond  which  there  is  a  sensible  ten- 
dency to  give  way  by  bending  sideways. 

Pillars,  rods,  and  struts  of  oast  iron,  in  which  the  length 
is  not  more  than  five  times  the  diameter. 

The  same  of  "WTOtight  iron,  not  more  than  ten  times  the 
diameter. 

The  same  of  dry  timber,  not  more  than  twenty  times  the 
diameter. 

202.  Formulas  for  obtaining  the  strength  of  oolumiui 
or  piUaxB  -vtrhose  lengths  are  greater  than  five  times  the 
diameter  of  oross-seotion,  -w^hen  sul^eoted  to  a  oompres- 
sIto  strain. 

The  formulas  deduced  by  Mr.  Hodj^kinson,  from  a  long  series 
of  experiments  made  upon  pillars  of  wood,  wrought  iron,  and 
cast  iron  are  much  used  in  calculating  the  strength  of  pillars 
or  columns  strained  by  a  force  of  compression. 

Sbdgkinsan^s  JFbrmrdas. 

Table  for  finding  the  strength  of  pillars,  in  which 
W  =  the  breaking  weight,  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds ; 
L  =  the  length  <3  the  column  in  feet ; 
D  =  the  diameter  of  exterior  in  inches; 
d  =  the  diameter  of  interior  in  inches. 


Nature  of  oolnmn. 


Solid  square  pillar  of 
red  cedar  (ary).  .  •  . 

Same  of  oak  (Dantsic) 
dry 

Solid  cylindrical  col.  of 
wrought  iron 

Solid  cylindrical  col.  of 
cast  iron 


Both  ends  being  xonnd 
ed,  length  of  oolnmn 
ezoeeding   15  times 
its  diameter. 


Hollow  cylindrical  col 
of  cast  iron 


u 


u 


W  =  47.9 


1?" 


w  = 


16«6TT:r 


W  =  14.5 


I)**t*-hI**t* 


L»» 


Both  ends  being  flat, 
the  length  of  oolnmn 
ezoeeding  80  times 
its  diameter. 


©4 


w=  8.75 

W  =  12.2?; 


W  =  149.7 


W  =  49.4^ 


W  =  49.» 


D»' 


!•»•» 
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if  the  oolamn  be  shorter  than  that  given  in  the  table,  and 
more  than  five  times  its  diameter,  the  strength  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  following  f ormala : 


W  = 


W'AO 


(81) 


in  which  W'=  the  breakiDg  weight,  oomputed  from  the 
f ormalas  in  the  above  table ; 

0  =  the  modoloB  of  crashing  in  tons ; 

A  =  the  cross-section  in  square  inches ;  and 

W  =  the  strength  of  the  column  in  tons. 


GorcMs  Fbrmtdoi. 

These  are  deduced  from  the  same  experiments,  and  are 
follows : 

BOUD  PnXABS. 


Gross-section  a  square. 
Of  cast  iron  .    .    .    .    W  = 


80,000  A  1 


1  + 


266  i» 


Of  wrought  iron     .    .    W=— ^— j— 


•    • 


^"'"8,000i»J 


Hoixov  PnxABS. 


.  (88) 


CSronlar  in  cross-section. 

« 

Of oaatiron  .    .    .    • 


y.      80,000  A  ' 
1  + 


Of  wioni^  iron     . 


8,000  <f. 


•    .(88) 
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Groes-eection  a  sqnaro. 
Of  cast  iron   .    .    . 


W  = 


80,000  A 


Of  wroQght  iron 


633  A» 


^,      36,000  A 
6,000?, 


(84) 


iu  w}uch, 

W  *=  the  breaking  load  in  pounds ; 
A  =  the  area  of  cross-section  iu  square  inches ; 
I  =  the  length  of  the  pillar  in  inches ; 
i  =  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  cross-section ;  and 
d  =  the  diameter  of  the  outer  circumference  of  ihe  base. 
These  formulas  apply  to  pUla/rs  with  flat  ends,  the  ends 
being  secured  so  that  they  caimot  move  lateraUy  and  the  load 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  end  surface.    In  the  hollow 
columns,  the  thickness  of  the  metal  must  not  exceed  \  of  the 
outer  diameter. 


Mr.  C.  Shaler  Smithes  Formula. 

This  formula  is  deduced  from  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Smith  on  pillars  of  both  white  and  yellow  pine,  and  is 


w_       8,000 
■^  ,   .    .004  ^,  . 


(85) 


in  which  h  and  I  are  in  inches,  and  represent  the  same  qnanti- 
ties  as  in  the  preceding  formulas.  W  is  the  breaking  load 
on  the  square  inch  of  cross-section  in  pounds. 

203.  Mr.  Hodgkinsou,  in  summing  up  his  conclusions  de- 
rived from  the  experiments  made  by  him  on  the  strength  of 
pillars,  stated  that : 

'^  Ist.  In  all  long  pillars  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  resist- 
ance to  crushing  by  flexure  is  abont  three  times  greater  when 
ti^e  ends  of  the  pillara  are  flat  than  when  they  are  rounded. 

^^  2d.  The  strength  of  a  pillar,  with  one  end  rounded  and 
the  other  flat,  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  that  of  a 
pillar  of  the  same  dimensions  with  both  ends  round,  and  one 
with  both  ends  flat.  Thiis  of  three  cylindrical  pillars,  all  of 
the  same  length  and  diameter,  the  first  having  both  its  ends 
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rounded,  iiie  second  with  one  end  rounded  and  one  flat,  and 
the  third  with  both  ends  flat,  the  strengths  are  as  1,  2,  3, 
nearly.  f 

"  3d.  A  long,  uniform,  cast-iron  pillar,  with  its  ends  firmly 
fixed,  whether  by  means  of  disks  or  otherwise,  has  the  same 
power  to  resist  breaking  as  a  pillar  of  the  same  diameter,  and 
naif  the  length,  with  the  ends  rounded  or  turned  so  that  the 
force  would  pass  through  the  axis. 

^^  4th.  The  experiments  show  that  some  additional  strength 
is  given  to  a  pillar  by  enlar^ng  its  diameter  in  the  middle 
part ;  this  increase  does  not,  nowever,  appear  to  be  more  than 
one-seventh  or  one-eighth  of  the  breaking  weight." 

Similar  pillars. — ^^  In  similar  pillars,  or  those  whose  length 
is  to  the  diameter  in  a  constant  proportion,  the  strength  is 
nearly  as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  or  of  any  other  unear 
dimension ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  strength  is  nearly  as  the 
a]*ea  of  the  transverse  section. 

^  In  hollow  pillars,  of  greater  diameter  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  or  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  it  was  not  found  that 
any  additional  strength  was  obtained  over  that  of  cylindrical 
piUars. 

^^  The  strength  of  a  pillar,  in  the  form  of  the  connecting 
rod  of  a  steam-engine ''  (that  is,  the  transverse  section  pre- 
senting the  figure  of  a  cross  +),  "was  found  to  be  very 
small,  perhaps  not  half  the  strength  that  the  same  metal 
would  nave  given  if  cast  in  the  form  of  a  uniform  hollow 
cylinder. 

"  "  A  pillar  iiTegularly  fixed,  so  that  the  pressure  would  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal,  is  reduced  to  one-third  of  its 
strength.  Pillars  fixed  at  one  end  and  movable  at  the  other, 
AS  in  those  flat  at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other,  break  at 
one-third  the  length  from  the  movable  end;  therefore,  to 
economize  the  metal,  they  slionld  be  rendered  stronger  there 
than  in  other  parts.  • 

^  Of  rectangular  pillars  of  timber,  it  was  proved  experimen- 
tally that  the  pillar  of  greatest  strength  of  the  same  material 
is  a  square." 

I«ong-oontinued  pressure  on  pillars. — ^'To  determine 
the  effect  of  a  load  lying  constantly  on  a  pillar,  Mr.  Fairbaim 
had,  at  the  writer's  suggestion,  four  pillars  cast,  all  of  the 
same  length  knd  diameter.  The  first  was  loaded  with  4  cwt, 
the  second  with  7  cwt,  the  third  with  10  cwt,  and  the  fourth 
with  13  cwt. ;  this  last  load  was  -f^  of  what  had  previously 
broken  a  pillar  of  the  same  dimensions,  when  the  weight  was 
carefully  laid  on  without  loss  of  time.    The  pillar  loaded 
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with  18  cwt  bore  the  weight  between  five  and  bIx  monihi| 
and  then  broke/' 


BTBXNOTH  OF  HBAH  TO  BBSIBT  A  8HBABINO  VOBOB. 

204.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  transverse  shearing  Btreas 
varies  directly  with  the  area  of  cross-section,  and  that  we  have 

S'  =  AS, 

in  which  S  is  the  modulus  of  shearing.  Assuming  a  value 
which  we  represent  by  Si  less  than  S  &t  the  given  material^ 
and  we  have 

W  =  ASi, 

in  which  W  is  the  force  producing  shearing  strain  and  8x  the 
limit  of  the  shearing  stress  allowed  on  the  unit  of  surface. 
Knowing  the  form,  the  dimensions  to  give  the  cross-section 
for  any  assumed  stress  are  easily  obtained. 

TBANSVEBSE  8TBENGTH   OF  BEAMS. 

205.  The  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  of  the  fibres  of  a  beam 
at  the  distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis,  in  the  case  of  trans- 
verse strain,  is  obtained  from  eq.  (21), 

y 

As  previously  stated,  the  hypothesis  is  that  the  stress  on 
the  unit  of  area  increases  as  y  increases,  and  will  be  greatest 
in  any  section  when  y  has  its  greatest  value.  That  unit  of 
area  in  the  section  farthest  from  the  neutral  axis  will  there* 
fore  be  the  one  that  has  the  greatest  stress  upon  it  Now 
suppose  M  to  be  increased  gradually  and  continually.  It 
will  at  length  become  so  great  as  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  fibres  and  produce  rupture.  Since  the  material  is 
homogeneous,  and  supposed  to  resist  equally  well  both  ten* 
sion  and  compression,  the  stresses  on  the  unit  of  area  at  the 
same  distance  on  opposite  sides  of  the  neutral  surface  are 
considered  equal. 

Bepresenting  by  B  the  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  farthest 
from  the  neutral  surface  in  the  section  where  rupture  takes 
place,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  y  by  y',  we  have 

^=M',    .    .    .    .    (86) 

if 

in  which  M'  is  the  bending  moment  necessary  to  produce 
rupture  at  this  section. 
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When  the  cro68H9ection  is  a  rectangle,  in  which  b  is  the 
breadth  and  d  the  depth,  I  is  equal  to  -^^od^y  and  the  greatest 

valne  of  y'is  3-;  substituting  these  values  in  eq.  (86)  we  have 
for  a  beam  with  rectangular  cross-section, 

ExiM>=M'. (87) 

The  first  member  is  called  the  moment  of  rupture  and 
its  value  for  di£Perent  materials  has  been  determined  by  ex- 
periment  ^ 

These  experiments  have  been  made  by  taking  beams  of 
known  dimensions,  resting  on  two  points  of  support,  and 
breaking  them  by  placing  weights  at  uie  middle  point 

From  equation  (87)  we  have 

»-i^ <»») 

in  which,  substituting  the  known  quantities  from  the  exper- 
iment, the  value  of  K,  called  the  modulus  of  rupture,  is 
obtained. 

These  values,  thus  obtained,  are  especially  applicable  to  all 
beams  with  a  rectangular  cross-section,  and  with  sections  that 
do  not  differ  materially  from  a  rectangle.  Wliero  other 
cibss  sections  are  used,  special  experiments  must  be  made. 

206.  In  a  beam  of  uniform  cross-section  the  stresses  on  the 
different  sections  vary,  and  that  particular  section  at  which 
the  moment  of  the  external  forces  is  the  greatest  is  the  one 
where  rupture  begins,  if  the  beam  break.  This  section  most 
liable  to.  break  may  be  called  the  dangerous  section. 

In  rectangular  beams  the  dangerous  section  will  be  where 
the  moments  of  the  straining  forces  are  the  greatest. 

Let  W  denote  the  total  lo^  on  a  beam,  and  I  its  length,  we 
have  for  the  greatest  moments  in  the  following  cases : 

M  =  W2,  when  the  load  is  placed  at  one  end  of  a  beam,  and 
the  other  end  fixed. 

M=-jr-  X  i  =  iWly  for  the  same  beam  uniformly  loaded. 

M  =  -^  X  5=  iWly  when  the  load  is  placed  at  the  middle 

pomt  of  a  beam  resting  its  extremities  on  supports. 
7         / 

M  =  -^  X  i  ^  =  ^Wly  for  the  same  beam  uniformly  loaded. 
If  a  less  value  than  that  necessary  to  break  the  beam  be 
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substituted  in  eq.  (88J  for  M',  the  corresponding  value  for  R, 
will  not  be  that  for  tne  modulus  of  rupture,  but  will  merely 
bo  the  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  fartnest  from  the  nentral 
axis  in  the  dangerous  section.  Suppose  a  beam  strained  by  a 
force  less  than  that  which  will  produce  rupture  and  find  for 
M  the  corresponding  maximum  value  for  each  case.  Sub- 
stituting these  in  eq.  (87),  we  have 

R'xiid»=iWZj 


(89) 


in  which  B'  is  the  greatest  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  in  the 
dangerous  section  for  the  corresponding  case  of  rectangular 
beams,  whose  moments  are  given  above. 

The  value  of  B  ior  a  material  may  be  determined  by  find- 
ing the  force  that  will  break  a  piece  of  the  same  material, 
of  a  similar  form,  and  substituting  the  moment  of  this 
force  for  M '  in  eq.  (86),  and  deducing  the  value  of  R. 

Some  of  the  values  of  B  for  pieces  of  rectangular  crosi^ 
section  are  as  follows : 

Material  Value  of  B. 

Ash 12,156  lbs. 

Chestnut 10,660  " 

Oak 10,690   " 

Pine 8,946  « 

Fir 6,600  « 

Cast-iron 33,000  •" 

The  value  of  B  is  also  taken  as  equal  to  eighteen  times  the 
force  required  to  break  a  piece  of  one  inch  cross-section,  rest- 
ing on  two  supports  one  toot  apart,  and  loaded  at  the  middle. 

207.  From  the  definition  for  B,  it  would  seem,  as  before 
stated,  that  it  should  be  equal  either  to  C  or  to  T,  depending 
upon  whether  the  beam  broke  by  crushing  or  tearing  of  the 
fibres.  In  fact,  it  is  equal  to  neither,  being  generally  greater 
than  the  smaller  and  less  than  the  greater ;  as  shown  in  the 
case  for  cast  iron,  for  which 

The  mean  value  of  0  =  96,000  pounds ; 
The  mean  value  of  T  =  16,000  pounds ;  and 
The  mean  value  of  B  =  36,000  pounds. 

If,  thep,  instead  of  taking  B  from  the  tables,  the  value  of  T 
or  C  be  used,  taking  the  smaller  value  of  the  two.  the  calcu- 
lated ►*'reugth  of  the  beam  will  be  on  the  safe  ^ids.    That  ia^ 
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ttie  Btreitgth  of  the  beam  will  be  greater  than  that  found  bj 
calealation. 

Experiments  should  be  made  upon  the  materials  to  be  used 
in  any  important  structure,  to  find  the  pi'oper  value  for  R. 

In  determining  the  safe  load  to  be  placed  on  a  beam,  the 
following  values  lor  B'  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average : 

For  seasoned  timber,  R'  =  850  to  l,20v'>  pounds ; 

For  cast  iron,  R'  =  6,000  to  8,000  pounds ; 

For  wrought  iron,  R'  =  10,000  to  15,000  pounds. 


OrrLUSNOS  of  the  FOBM  of  CBOSS  SSOTION  on  THB    8TBEN0TB 

OF   BBAHB. 

208.  The  resistance  to  shearing  and  tensile  strains  in  any 
section  of  a  beam  is  the  same  for  each  unit  of  surface  through- 
out the  section.  The  same  has  been  assumed  for  the  resist- 
ance to  compressive  strains  within  certain  limits.  Hence  so 
long  as  the  area  of  cross-section  contains  the  same  number  of 
superficial  units,  the  form  has  no  influence  on  the  resistance 
offered  to  these  strains. 

This  is  different  in  the  case  of  a  transverse  strain. 

We  may  write  equation  (21)  under  this  form, 

p  =  m|. 

In  this,  if  we  suppose  M  to  have  a  constant  value,  P  will  then 

vary  directly  with  the  factor  j;  that  is,  as  this  factor  increases 

or  decreases,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  or  decrease 

in  P. 

Represent  by  d  the  depth  of  the  beam,  ^  will  be  the 

greatest  value  that  y  can  have.    It  is  readily  seen,  that  for 

any  increase  of  ^  1  will  increase  in  such  a  proportion  as  to 

id 
decrease  the  value  of  — ,  and  hence  deci*ease  the  amount  of 

stresB  on  the  unit  of  area  farthest  from  the  neuti*al  axis. 
ThM^fore  we  conclude  that  for  two  sections  having  the  same 
area,  the  stress  on  the  cftiit  of  surface  farthest  from  the  neutral 

axis  is  less  for  the  one  in  which  -^  is  the  greater. 

This  principle  affords  a  means  of  comparing  the  relative 
resistances  offered  to  a  transverse  strain  by  beams  whose  cross- 
sections  are  different  in  form  but  equivalent  in  area. 
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For  example,  compare  the  resistances  oflPered  tc  a  trans- 
verse strain  by  rectangular,  elliptical,  and  Lgirders,  with 
equivalent  cross-sections. 

The  values  of  I  for  the  rectangle,  ellipse,  and  I-section  ara 
respectively, 

1  =  ^^?,I  =  ^M»,  and  I  =  i^{hcP^Vd% 

Eepresent  the  equivalent  cross-section  by  A,  and  we  will 
have  A=:bd  for  the  rectangle,  A  =  i;7rbd  for  the  ellipse,  and 
A  =  i{d"-d')  for  the  I-section.  The  latter  is  obtained  by 
aeglecting  the  breadth  of  the  rib  joining  the  two  flanges,  its 
area  being  small  compared  with  the  total  area,  and  by  regard* 
ing  d^=z  ad'  ^d'^jd--  d'  being  small  compared  with  d. 

Substituting  these  values  of  A  in  the  factor  ^,  we  get  for 
the  rectangle,  -j-^ ;  for  the  ellipse,  j-^ ;  for  the  I-section  -j-v 

Hence  we  see  that  ^  is  least  for  the  third,  and  greatest  tor 

the  second,  and  therefore  conclude  that  the  stress  on  the 
nnit  of  surface  farthest  from  the  neutral  axis  is  the  least  for 
the  I-girder,  and  its  resistance  to  a  transverse  strain  is  greater 
than  either  of  the  other  two  forms. 

Since  the  quantity  A  contains  h  and  d^  by  decreasing  h  and 
increasing  d^  within  limits,  the  resistance  of  any  particular 
form  will  be  increased.  And  hence,  in  general,  the  mass  of 
fibres  should  be  thrown  as  far  from  the  neutral  axis  as  the 
limits  of  practice  will  allow. 


The  strongest  Beam  that  oan  be  out  out  of  a  Qylin* 

drlcal  Piece. 

209.  It  is  oftentimes  requii'ed  to  cut  a  rectangular  beam 
out  of  a  piece  of  round  timber.  The  problem  is  to  obtain  the 
one  of  greatest  strength. 

Denote  by  D  the  diameter  of  the  log,  by  h  the  breadth, 
and  d  die  depth  of  the  required  beam. 

From  the  value 

R'-    ^ 

it  is  evident  that  the  strongest  beam  is  the  one  in  which  h^ 
has  its  maximum  value. 
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Bepreeenting  the  cross-section  of  the  beam  and  of  the  log 
by  a  rectangle  inscribed  in  a  circle,  we  have 

D  being  the  diameter  of  the  circle*    Multiplying  by  h^  gives 

In  order  to  have  bd^  a  maximum,  D*— 8^  must  be  equal  to 
zero,  which  gives 

and  this,  substituted  in  the  expression  for  cPy  gives 

To  construct  this  value  of  h,  draw  a  diameter  of  th^  circle, 
and  from  either  extremity  lay  off  a  distance  equal  to  one- 
^bird  of  its  length.  At  this  point  erect  a  perpendicular  to 
she  diameter,  and  from  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  cir- 
cumference draw  the  chords  joining  it  with  the  ends  of  the 
diameter.    These  chords  will  be  the  sides  of  the  rectangle. 

ad  0A8B«-3EIAM8  OF  VABIABLB  OROSS-SBOTION. 

210.  Beams  of  unlfonn  strength. — Beams  which  varv 
in  size  so  tliat  the  greatest  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  in  each 
section  shall  be  constant  throughout  the  beam,  form  the  prin- 
cipal class  of  this  second  case. 

In  the  previous  discussions  and  problems  the  bar  or  beam 
has,  with  but  one  exception,  been  considered  as  having  a 
uniform  cross-section  throughout,  and  in  these  discussions  the 
moment  of  inertia,  I,  has  been  treated  as  a  constant  quantity. 

Since  the  beams  had  a  uniform  cross-section  it  is  evident 
that  the  greatest  stress  was  where  the  moment  of  the  exter- 
nal forces  was  the  greatest. 

Finding  this  greatest  moment  of  the  external  forces,  we 
determined  the  greatest  stress  and  the  section  at  which  it 
acted.  If  this  section  was  strong  enough  to  resist  this  action, 
it  follows  that  all  other  sections  were  strained  less  and  were 
lai^er  than  necessary  to  resist  the  stresses  to  which  thev 
were  exposed ;  in  other  words,  there  was  a  waste  of  material 

The  greatest  stress  on  a  unit  of  surface  of  cross-section 
being  known  or  assumed,  let  us  impose  the  condition  that  it 
shall  be  tiie  same  for  every  section  of  the  beam.    This  will 
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necessitate  variations  in  the  cross-sections,  hence  I  will  vaiy 
and  must  bo  determined  for  each  particnlar  case. 

A  beam  is  called  a  *^  solid  of  equal  resistance  "  when  so 
proportioned  that,  acted  on  by  a  given  system  of  external 
forces,  the  greatest  stresses  on  the  unit  of  area  are  equal  for 
every  section. 

This  subject  was  partly  discussed  under  the  head  of  tension 
in  determininjg  tiie  lorm  of  a  bar  of  uniform  strengdi  to  resist 
elongation.  The  method  there  used  could  be  applied  to  the 
case  of  a  beam  to  resist  compi*e6sion. 

Beams  of  Unifbrm  Strength  to  resist  a  Transverse 

Strain. 

211.  Suppose  the  beam  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  force  produc- 
ing a  transvei*se  strain,  and  let  the  cross-section  be  rectangular. 

Let  b  and  d  represent  the  breadth  and  depth  of  die  beam, 
and  we  have 

Substituting  in  eq.  (21)  this  value  of  I,  and  giving  to  y  its 
greatest  value,  which  is  id^  we  have 

or 

'^=^ w 

for  the  stress  on  a  unit  of  surface  at  the  distance  id  from  the 
neutral  axis  in  the  cross-section  under  consideration. 

The  greatest  stress  will  be  found  in  that  section  for  which 
M  is  the  greatest.  Representing  this  moment  bv  M"  and  the 
corresponding  vahie  of  P'  for  this  section  by  P' ,  we  have 

^■-^ (") 

This  value  of  P"  is  then  the  greatest  value  of  the  stress, 
upon  the  unit  of  surface,  produced  by  the  deflecting  forces 
acting  to  bend  tlie  beam. 

From  tlie  conditions  of  the  problem,  the  greatest  stress  on 
the  unit  of  surface  must  be  the  same  for  every  cross-section. 
Eq.  (90)  ^ves  tlie  greatest  stress  on  the  unit  of  surface  in  any 
cross-section.  It  therefore  follows  that  for  a  rectangular  beam 
of  uniform  strengtli  to  resist  a  cross-strain,  we  must  have 

f"'^ <»2) 
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Since  V  is  constant,  h  or  dj  or  both  of  them,  most  vary  as 
M  varies,  to  make  the  eqnation  a  true  one ;,  that  is,  the  area  of 
cross-section  must  vary  as  M  varies. 

We  may  assnme  h  constant  for  a  given  case,  and  giving 
different  values  to  M,  deduce  the  corresponding  ones  K)r  d\ 
or,  assuming  d  constant,  do  tiie  same  for  o\  or  we  may  assume 
that  their  ratio  shall  be  constant. 

For  the  first  case,  6,  the  breadth  constant,  we  have 

d=±V^^.   ....    (98) 

For  the  second  case,  dy  the  depth  constant,  we  have 

^_     M 
—  4P''^   •    •    •    •    •    (94) 

and  for  the  third,  their  ratio  constant,  b  =  rd^  we  have 

llie  assumed  values  of  M  with  the  deduced  values  of  d^ 
from  eq.  (93),  will  show  the  kind  of  line  cut  out  of  the  beam 
by  a  vertical  section  through  the  axis,  when  the  breadth  is 
constant ;  and  the  deduced  values  of  J,  from  eq.  (94),  will 
show  the  kind  of  line  cut  out  of  the  beam  by  a  horizontal 
section  through  the  axis  when  the  depth  is  constant.  These 
lines  will  show  the  law  by  which  the  sections  vary  from  one 
point  to  another  throughout  the  beam. 

As  examples  take  the  following  cases : 

212.  Case  Ist. — A  horiaantal  oeam  firmly  fastened  at  one 


Fio.  8S. 


end  (Fig.  32),  and  the  other  endjree  to  move^  strained  by  a 
load  uniformly  distributed  along  the  line^  A  B. 
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Take  B  as  the  ori^n  of  ooordinatefl,  B  A  the  axis  of  X,  y 
positive  downwards,  me  axis  of  Z  horizontal,  and  w  the  wei^t 
on  a  unit  of  length. 

The  moment  of  the  weight  acting  at  any  section  as  D  is 

%oof 

-3->  substituting  which  for   M  in  the  expression  (93)  for  d^ 

we  have 


F'6 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  right  line  as  B  D,  passing  throu^ 
the  origin  of  co-ordinates. 

If  the  depth  be  constant,  the  breadth  will  vary  from  point 
to  point,  and  the  different  values  of  the  ordinate  may  be  ob- 
tained by  substituting  this  moment  for  M  in  expression  (94), 
and  we  have 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  having  its  vertex  ult  B, 
■s  in  Fig.  33. 


Fig.  88. 

213.  Case  2d. — A  beam  as  in  preceding  case  strained  hy  a 
loadj  Wj  concerUroOed  and  acU/ng  at  B^  the  weight  of  the 
heam  disregwrded. 

The  breadth  being  constant,  we  have 

or 

.      6W 
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which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola,  the  vertex  of  which  is 
ate.   (Fig.  84.) 


Fig.  84. 

Snppoee  the  depth  constant ;  in  this  case  we  have 

-  6W 

which  is  the  eqnation  of  a  right  line,  and  shows  that  the  plan 
of  the  beam  is  triangular. 

214.  Case  8d. — Suppose  the  beam  resting  an  inoo  9wpporU 
at  its  ends  and  unifoi'wlfy  loaded. 

Represent  by  2Z  the  distance  between  the  supports,  by  %o 
the  load  on  a  unit  of  length,  and  take  A  (Fig«  22)  as  the  origin 
of  co-ordinates. 

The  moment  of  the  external  forces  at  any  section,  as  D, 
will  be  \w^  ^wlxy  which  substituted  in  eq.  (93),  gives 

JPJ         FT* 

which  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipse. 
This  moment  substituted  in  eq.  (94),  gives 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola. 

216.  In  a  similar  way  we  may  determine  the  forms  of  beams 
of  rectangular  crossHsection,  when  other  conditions  are  im- 
posed. 

If  we  had  supposed  the  sections  circular,  then  I  =  {nrT^, 
and  this  being  substituted  for  I  in  the  general  expression  f oi 
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the  strefis  on  a  unit  of  Bnrface  farthest  from  the  nentral  axis 
a  similar  process  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  fonn  of 
the  beam. 

Hence,  knowing  the  strains  to  which  any  piece  of  a  structure 
is  to  be  subjected,  we  may  determine  its  form  and  dimensions 
such  that  with  the  least  amount  of  material  it  will  successfully 
resist  these  strains. 


BELATION    BBTWXBN    STRESS   AND   DEFLBCTION    FBODUOED   BT  A 

BEIIDINO    FOBOB. 

216.  Within  the  elastic  limit,  the  relation  between  the 
greatest  stress  in  the  fibres  and  the  maximum  deflection  of 
tne  beam  produced  by  a  bending  force,  may  be  easily  deter- 
mined. 

Take  a  rectangular  beam,  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded 
at  its  middle  point. 

The  third  of  equations  (89)  gives  for  this  case 

R'  X  ^  =  iWZ, 
and  solving  with  respect  to  W,  we  have 

W  =  |-^, 

in  which  W  is  the  load  on  the  middle  point  of  the  beam. 

The  maximum  deflection  produced  by  a  load,  2W,  in  this 
case  has  been  found,  the  length  of  beam  being  21^  to  be 

Substituting  for  I,  W,  and-2,  tlie  proper  values,  we  have 

Solviug  with  respect  to  W,  and  placing  it  equal  to  the  value 
of  "W  m>tained  from  eq.  (89),  we  have 

from  which  we  get 
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Hence,  knowing  the  deflection  and  the  coefficient  of  elas- 
ticity, the  greatest  stress  on  the  unit  can  be  obtained  and  the 
converse. 


FOROBS  AOrmO  OBZJQUBLT. 

217.  The  forces  acting  on  the  beam  have  been  supposed  to 
be  in  the  plane  of,  and  perpendicular  to,  the  mean  nbre. 

The  formulas  deduced  for  this  supposition  are  equally 
api^licable  if  the  forces  act  obliquely  to  the  mean  fibre. 

Duppose  a  force  acting  obliquely  in  the  plane  of  the  mean 
fibre,  it  can  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one,  P,  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  other,  Q,  parallel  to  the  fibre.  The  com- 
ponent P  will  produce  deflection,  and  the  component  Q, 
extension  or  compression  depending  on  the  angle,. whether 
obtuse  or  acute,  made  by  the  force  with  the  piece. 

The  strains  caused  by  each  of  the  components  can  be  deter- 
mined as  in  previous  cases. 

For  suppose  the  force  applied  in  the  plane  of  the  axis  of 
a  beam,  at  F  (Fig.  85),  ana  let  x  be  the  distance  to  any  seo- 
tion,  as  K,  measm-ed  on  the  axis  of  the  beam  E  F, 


Fia.  85. 


Fia.  86. 


Let 


2  =  E  F,  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  a  =  the  angle  made 
by  the  axis  E  F  with  the  vertical. 
10 


L. 
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The  bending  moment  at  any  section,  as  K,  is  eqnal  to 

Wx  sin  ay 

and  its  value  for  the  dangerous  section  will  be  Wl  sin  a^ 
I  being  the  greatest  lever  arm  of  W.     • 

The  greatest  stress  caused  by  P  on  the  unit,  at  the  danger- 
ous section  of  a  rectangular  beam,  h  and  d  being  the  dimen- 
sions of  cross-section,  will  be 

^  W^  sin  a 

The  stress  caused  by  Q  on  the  unit  will  be  either  com- 
pressive, as  Fig.  (35),  or  tensile,  as  Fig.  (36),  and  its  intens- 
ity will  be 

W  cos  a 

bd    • 

The  total  stress  on  the  unit  subjected  to  the  greatest  strain 
will  therefore  be 

^  Wl  sin  a       W  cos  a 

If  a  value,  as  B',  be  assumed  as  the  limit  of  the  stress  on 
the  unit  of  material,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deduct  from  R' 
the  intensity  of  the  stress  caused  by  Q,  so  as  to  avoid  de- 
veloping a  greater  stress  on  the  unit  than  that  assumed,  or, 
we  must  have  at  the  dangerous  section  for  a  rectangular 
beam, 

Wisina  =  i(R'--^^?^g^)6(?.    .  (97) 

and  in  general. 


8TBENGTH  OF  BEAMS  TO  RESIST  TWISTINa. 

218.  Strains  of  torsion  are  not  common  in  structures  and 
are  prevented  by  distributing  the  loads  symmetrically  over 
the  pieces,  making  the  resultants  of  the  straining  forces 
intersect  the  axes  of  the  pieces. 

Whenever  such  a  strain  does  exist,  the  intensity  of  the 
stress  may  be  determined  by  the  use  of  formula  (79).  In 
determining  the  value  of  T^  by  this  formula,  the  experiment 
must,  as  in  the  case  of  transverse  strain,  be  made  upon  a  piece 
similar  in  form  to  that  for  which  the  stress  is  to  be  found. 
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If  the  piece  be  drcnlar  in  cross  section,  fonnida  (79)  may 
be  placed  under  the  form, 

-p,  _  T<  n  B? 

which  gives  the  force  necessary  to  produce  rupture  by  twist- 
ing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  modulus  of  torsion  is  independent 
of  the  length  of  the  piece,  being  dependent  upon  the  mo- 
ment of  the  twisting  couple  and  upon  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  cross-section. 

The  length  of  the  piece  affects  the  value  of  the  angle  of 
torsion,  a;  the  total  angle  being  greater  as  Zis  greater.  Tn 
using  formula  (77)  a  limit  should  be  assumed  for  a  sndi  that 
the  limit  of  torsional  elasticity  shall  not  be  passed. 

ROLLINa  Z1OAD& 

219.  Systems  of  forces,  the  points  of  application  of  which, 
like  those  of  stationary  loads,  do  not  move,  have  been  the 
onlv  kinds  considered  in  the  previous  discussions. 

Many  structures,  such  as  bridges  for  example,  are  built  to 
sustain  loads  in  motion,  the  loaa  coming  upon  the  structure 
in  one  direction  and  moving  off  in  another.  A  load  of  this 
kind  is  called  a  moving,  a  rolling,  or  live  load,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  stationary  kind  usually  called  a  dead 

220.  In  determining  the  strength  of  a  beam  to  resist  the 
stresses  developed  by  a  live  load,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  vodHans  the  load  should  home  that  wiU  oauae  the  greatest 
bending  moment  and  the  greatest  transverse  shearing  strain 
a$  any  section  of  Ike  beam. 

Let  the  beam  (Fig.  37)  be  horizontal,  uniformly  loaded, 
and  strained  by  a  uniformly  distributed  live  load  tnat  grad- 
ually covers  the  entire  beam.    Let 

22  =  A  B,  the  length  of  the  beam ; 

to  =  the  weight  of  the  uniform  stationary  load  on  the 
unit  of  length ; 

to'  =  the  weight  of  the  rolling  load  per  unit; 

m  =  the  length  of  the  rolling  load  in  any  one  position ; 

n  =  the  length  of  beam  not  covered  by  the  rolling  load ; 

Bi,  Bi,  the  reactions  at  tlie  points  of  support. 

Take  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  at  A,  tne  axes  X  and  Y  as 
in  the  previous  cases,  and  suppose  the  live  load  to  have  come 
on  at  the  end  A,  and  to  occupy,  in  one  its  positions,  the 
space  from  A  to  D. 
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The  reactions  at  the  points  of  support,  dae  to  the  nniform 
load  on  the  beam  and  tne  live  load  from  A  to  D,  are 

Kj  =  t«?Z  4-  w'm  — 277—,  and  B2  =  toZ  +  w'm  jy . 


Fw.  37. 

The  bending  moment  at  any  section  whose  abscissa  is  Xy 
and  which  lies  between  A  and  D,  for  this  position  of  the  load, 

18 

M=  ^^x  +  {w  +  w')'^,    .    .   (99) 
and  for  any  section  between  D  and  B,  the  abscissa  being  2^ 


M=-ElX  +  ^^-    2 


(2aj-fw).    .    (100) 


and,  as  seen,  iDcreases  as  m  increases.  The  bending  mo< 
ment  will,  therefore,  be  greatest  when  m  is  greatest,  or  when 
m=  2Z.    Hence, 


M 


=  («'  +  «')  (y  -  to)    .    .    (101) 


is  the  expression  for  the  greatest  bending  moment  at  any 
section  of  the  beam,  and  it  exists  when  the  rolling  had  cotters 
the  whole  beam. 

The  shearing  stress  at  any  section  between  A  and  D  is 

ff  =z(v)  +  w')x--'Rt    .    .    •    (102) 
and  for  any  section  between  D  and  B  is 

S'  =  (wwj  +  w'm)  -  El    .    .     .  (103) 
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in  which  substitating  for  Ei  its  value,  we  have 

^'  ^w{x-l)--w'  (m^^^xj    .    (104) 


and 


S'  =  t(;  (a;  -  0  + 11?'  ^  .    .    .    .    (105) 


from  which  the  shearing  stress  at  any  section  is  obtained. 

Let  x'  be  the  abscissa  of  the  section,  D,  at  the  end  of  the  live 
load  in  an^  one  of  its  positions  as  its  moves  from  A  toward 
B.     Substituting  x'  for  x  in  eq.  (105)  we  have 

B''=w{x-l)  +  w''^.    .    .    (106) 

for  the  shearing  stress  at  this  section  when  the  live  load 
extends  to  D. 

If  the  rolling  load  extends  entirely  over  the  beam,  the 
shearing  stress  at  any  section  is 

8'=z(w  +  w'){x-'l).    .    .    (107) 
and  for  the  section  D, 

S"  =  {w  +w')  (a?'  -  0 
which  may  be  written 

S''  =  to(x'-T)+w'{af-T).    .    (108) 

The  values  of  S"  at  the  section  D,  for  the  positions  of  these 
two  loads,  one  extending  to  D  and  the  other  entirely  over  the 
beam,  only  differ  from  each  other  in  the  terms,  w'  {x'  —  I) 

and  w'-pr . 
41 

Since  21  =  m  +  n^we  may  write 

w  (x  —  T)  =  -H-(m  —  n\  and   w'-jj  =  -^  — ; — . 

By  comparing  — ; —  with  m  —  n,  it  is  seen  that  the 

term  w?'  (a/  —  Z)  is  less  than  w'^  whenever  m  >  I,  or  at  any 

section  of  a  beam  the  greatest  shearing  stress  occurs  when 
the  moving  load  covers  the  longer  of  the  two  segments  into 
U)hi6h  the  section  divides  the  beam. 
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When  the  rolling  load  covens  the  longer  segment,  the 
sheanng  stress  is  said  to  be  a  main  shear ;  when  it  covers 
only  the  shorter  segment,  it  is  called  a  counter  shear. 

l^he  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress,  at  a 
given  section,  caused  by  a  partial  rolling  load  and  bj 
one  that  covers  the  beiam  can  be  shown  grapnieallj. 

The  term,  w{x  --T)^  in  equation  (105),  expresses  the  inten- 
sity of  the  shearing  stress  at  any  section  caused  by  the  dead 

load ;  the  term,  w'  -jj  expresses  the  shearing  stress  at  the 

sections  between  D  and  B  caused  by  the  live  load.    If  we  place 

y'  =  w  {x  —  l)  and  y'  =  —  m\  two  equations  will  be  formed, 

one  that  of  a  right  line,  the  other  a  parabola,  in  which  the 
ordinates  represent  the  shearing  stresses  caused  by  these 
load&  Construct  the  parabola,  and  let  A  0  S'  be  the  arc 
determined.  The  ordinate  D  F  of  this  arc  will  represent  the 
shearing  stress  at  the  end  section  D,  and  at  all  sections 
between  D  and  B  produced  by  the  live  load,  A  D,  in  this 
position. 

When  the  live  load  covers  the  beam,  the  total  shearing 
stress  at  any  section  is  given  by  equation  (108).  That  part 
of  the  stress  produced  by  the  live  load  is  expressed  by  the 
term  to'  (x'  —7),  which  is  the  ordinate  of  aright  line  passing 
through  C  and  S'.  No  ordinate  of  this  line  between  C  and  B 
is  equal  in  length  to  the  corresponding  ordinate  of  0  F  S'; 
hence,  the  shearing  stress  in  any  section  between  C  and  D 
is  greater  when  the  live  load  extends  from  A  to  the  section 
considered,  than  when  it  extends  entirely  over  the  beam. 

Let  tn  and  x  have  simultaneous  and  equal  values  in 
equation  (105)  and  the  equation  will  be  tliat  of  a  parabola,  the 
ordinates  of  wliich  will  express  the  intensity  of  the  shearing 
stress  in  that  section  coinciding  with  the  end  of  the  moving 
load  in  all  of  its  positions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  parabola  intersects  the  axis  of  X 
between  A  and  C,  which  shows  that  there  is  a  section  of  the 
beam  at  which  there  is  no  shearing  stress  when  the  end  of  the 
rolling  load  reaches  it.  The  expression  for  the  distance  from 
the  origin  to  this  section  may  be  obtained  by  placing  the 
second  member  of  eq.  (105)  equal  to  zero,  and  solving  it  with 
respect  to  05  /  there  results  

An  equal  ^  moving  load  coming  on  the  beam  from  B 
produces  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  the  one  coming  from  A. 
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It  tberefore  follows  that  there  is  a  point  of  '^no  shear- 
Id^  "  beween  B  and  C,  and  that  this  point,  in  this  case^  coin- 
cides with  the  section  at  the  rear  end  of  the  rolling  load 
coming  from  A  as  it  rolls  off  the  beam.  These  points  of 
^  no  shear  "  are  of  interest  in  ^^  built "  beams  or  beams  com- 
poeed  of  several  pieces. 

XiIMDnrS  OF  FBAOnOB. 

221.  Until  quite  recently,  comparatively  speaking,  it  was 
the  custom  ot  most  builders,  in  planning  and  erecting  a 
structure,  to  fix  the  dimensions  of  its  various  parts  from  pre- 
cedent, that  is,  by  copying  from  structures  already  built 

80  long  as  the  structure  resembled  those  already  existing 
that  had  stood  the  test  of  time,  this  method  served  its  pur- 
pose. But  when  circumstances  forced  the  builder  to  erect 
structures  different  from  any  in  existence  or  previously  known, 
and  to  use  materials  in  a  way  in  which  they  had  never  before 
been  am)lied,  the  experience  of  the  past  could  no  longer  be 
his  guide.  Practical  sagacity,  a  most  excellent  and  useful 
qnalification,  was  not  suiBcient  for  the  emergency.  Hence 
arose  the  necessity  that  the  builder  should  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  strains,  the  strength  of  materials, 
and  their  general  properties. 

The  principal  oDJect  of  ^strength  of  materials*  is  to  de 
termine  the  stresses  developed  in  the  different  parts  of  a  struc- 
ture, and  to  ascertain  if  the  stresses  are  within  the  adopted 
limits.  And  as  a  consequent,  knowing  the  strains,  to  deter- 
mine the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  different  parts,  so  that 
with  the  least  amount  of  material  they  shall  successfully  re- 
sist these  strains. 

.  The  limits  adopted  vary  with  the  materials  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  strain.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  limit  of 
elasticity  of  the  material  should  not  be  passed,  even  when  by 
some  unforeseen  accident  the  structure  is  subjected  to  an  un- 
usual stress.  The  adopted  limit  to  be  assigned  is  easily 
selected  if  the  limit  of  elasticity  be  known  ;  but  as  the  latter 
is  obtained  with  some  difficulty,  certain  lixnits  of  practice 
have  been  adopted. 

In  many  cases  this  practice  is  to  arbitrarilv  assume  some 
pven  weight  as  the  greatest  load  per  square  inch  on  a  given 
material,  and  to  use  this  weight  for  all  pieces  of  the  same 
material.  From  the  varying  qualities  of  the  same  material  it 
is  easily  seen  that  this  method  of  practice  differs  but  little 
from  a  "  mere  rule  of  thumb." 

The  most  usual  prt^ctice,  especially  for  structures  of  im- 
portance, as  bridge^  is  to  determine  the  breaking  weights  or 
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ultimate  strength  of  the  different  parts,  and  take  a  frac- 
tional part  of  thiB  strength  as  the  limit  to  }ye  used.  Tlie  re- 
ciprocal of  this  fraction  is  called  the  factor  of  safety. 

A  more  accarate  method  woald  be  to  calculate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  pieces  necessary  to  resist  the  strains  prodaced  by 
the  maximum  load,  and  then  enlarge  the  parts  sufficiently  to 
give  the  strength  determined  by  the  factor  of  safety. 

When  the  structure  is  one  of  great  importance,  actual 
experiments  should  be  made  on  each  kind  of  material  used  ta\ 
its  construction,  so  that  the  values  deduced  for  the  ultimate 
strength  shall  be  as  nearly  correct  as  possible. 

222.  These  factors  of  safety  are  aroitrarily  assumed,  being 
generally  about  as  follows : 

Material.  Factor  of  aaf e(|f  • 

Steel  and  wrought  iron 8 

Oast  iron 6 

Timber. 6 

Stone  and  brick 8  to  10. 

These  are  for  loads  carefully  put  on  the  structure. 

If  the  materials  and  workmansuip  were  perfect,  these  factors 
could  be  materially  reduced. 

It  has  been  shown  (Art  160)  that  the  work  expended  by 
the  sudden  application  of  a  given  force,  W,  is  equal  to  tliHt 
expended  by  2W  if  applied  gradually  at  a  uniform  rate 
from  zero  to  2W.  Hence  a  force,  W,  applied  suddenly  to 
a  beam  will  produce  the  same  strain  on  the  beam  as  2W 
applied  gradually. 

A  rolling  load  moving  swiftly  on  a  structure  approximates 
nearly  to  the  case  of  a  &rce  suddenly  applied. 

Hence,  for  rolling  loads,  the  factors  of  safety  should  be 
doubled. 

CintyED  BEAMS. 

223.  A  beam  which  before  it  is  strained  has  a  curvilinear 
shape  in  the  direction  of  its  length  is  called  a  curved  beam. 
The  curve  given  to  the  mean  fibre  is  usually  that  of  a  cir- 
cular or  a  parabolic  arc. 

For  the  purposes  of  discussing  the  strains  on  beams  of  this 
class,  it  is  supposed  that: 

1.  The  beam  has  a  uniform  cross-section ; 

2.  That  its  cross  section  is  a  plane  figure,  which  if  moved 
along  the  mean  fibre  of  the  beam  and  normal  to  it,  keeping 
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the  centre  of  graritj  of  the  plane  figure  on  the  mean  fibre, 
wonld  generate  the  solid  ;  and 

3.  That  the  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  in  the  direction 
of  the  radios  of  curvature  of  the  mean  fibre  are  very  small 
compared  with  the  length  of  this  radius. 

It  the  beam  be  intersected  by  conseciitive  planes  of  cross- 
Bectioui  the  hypotheses  adopted  for  a  straight  beam  subjected 
to  a  cross  strain  are  assumed  as  applicable  to  this  case. 

224.  G^eneral  equations. — Suppose  the  applied  forces  to 
act  in  the  plane  of  mean  fibre,  let  it  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  relations  bet^xreen  the  moment  of  resistance 
at  any  section  and  the  moment  of  the  external  forces 
acting  on  the  beam. 

Let  E  F  (Fig.  38)  be  a  curved  beam  ;  the  ends  E  and  F  so 
arranged  that  the  horizontal  distance  between  them  shall 
remain  constant 


Fig.  8& 

Let  A  B  be  any  cross-section.  The  external  forces  acting 
on  either  side  of  this  section  are  held  in  equilibrium  by  the 
resistances  developed  in  this  section.  Suppose  A  B  to  be  fixed, 
and  let  CD'  be  the  position  assumed  by  the  consecutive 
section  under  the  action  of  the  external  forces,  on  the  right 
of  A  8.  The  resultant  of  these  external  forces  may  be  resolved 
into  two  components,  one  normal  and  the  other  parallel  to  the 
tangent,  to  the  curve  of  the  mean  fibre  at  0.  Kepresent  the 
former  by  F,  the  latter  by  P,  and  by  M,  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  external  forces  around  the  neutral  axis  in  the 
section  A  B. 

The  fibre  ah  is  elongated  by  an  amouut  fto,  proportional  to 
its  distance  from  the  neutral  axis. 
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The  force  produciBg  this  elongation  is 

Eg  X  ho 

ah     ' 

or  since  ah  may  be  considered  equal  to  0  0^ 


/   I 


00 

in  which  E  is  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity  and  a  the  area  of 
cross-section  of  the  fibre,  ah. 
Hence,  there  obtain^  to  express  the  conditions  of  eqailibrinm, 

£a  X  he  Ea  x  ho 

^-o|7-  =  0,and^-^xW'  =  M.      (110) 

Eepresent  by  p  and  o',  the  radii  of  curvature,  R  O'and  R'C. 

The  triangle,  aRi,  nas  its  three  sides  cut  by  the  right  line, 
R^C.  Hence  the  product  of  the  segments,  R  0^  ho^  and  aR'  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  three  segments,  R  R',  hO\  and  <ko. 

Substituting  o  for  R  0',  p  —  p'  for  R'R,  and  p'  for  aR',  since 
O'h  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  p',  and  we  have 

p  X  &c  x  p'  =  (p  —  pO  X  JO'  X  flw. 
From  which  we  get 

ao       pp'  \p'      p/ 

Since  ac  differs  from  0  0'  by  an  infinitely  small  quantity, 

the  expression  obtained  for  —  may  be  taken  as  the  value  of 

uO  uO 

QQ-,.    Substituting  this  value  for  g-Q,,  in  the  second  of  equa- 
tions (110),  we  get 

E  X  (4--)  X  r(a  X  Jo'^  =  M.  .  (Ill) 

This  sum,  X{a  x  &0^^,  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
cross-section  taken  with  respect  to  the  neutral  axis  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section.  Bepresenting 
this  by  I,  equation  (111)  may  be  written 

El(^_l)  =  M,.    .    .    .    (118) 
which  is  the  general  equation,  showing  the  relation  existing 
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between  the  moments  of  resiBtances  of  any  section  and  the 
moments  of  the  external  forces  acting  on  that  section. 

225  Displaoement  of  any  point  of  the  ourve  of  mean 
fibre. — ^Let  A  B  (Fig.  39)  be  the  carve  of  mean  fibre  before 
the  external  forces  are  applied  to  the  beam. 


Fio.  39. 

Take  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  at  the  highest  point,  C,  and 
the  axes  X  and  t  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Let  D  be  any  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  x  and  y,  and 
represent  by  <f>  the  angle  made  by  the  plane  of  cross-section 
at  D  with  the  axis  of  Y. 

Suppose  the  external  forces  applied,  and  denote  by  x'  and 
y^  the  co-ordinates  of  D  in  its  new  position,  and  by^'  the 
new  angle  made  by  the  plane  of  cross-section  with  the  axis  of 
Y. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  displacement  of  the  point,  D,  is  so 
sli^t  that  M  remains  unchanged. 

From  the  calculus  we  have 

in  which  dz  and  dz'  are  the  lengths  of  the  elementary  prism 
before  and  after  the  strain  measured  along  the  mean  fibre. 
Since  they  differ  by  an  infinitely  small  quantity  from  each 
other,  by  making  de^da'  and  substituting  in  equation  (112) 
we  get 

Int^rsting  we  obtain 

^'-^=y^<&  +  0..    .    .    (118) 
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The  component  force,  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  D,  actB  in 
the  direction  of  the  lengUi  of  the  fibre.  Since  the  points  E 
and  F  are  fixed,  this  force  produces  a  fltrain  of  compreaeion 
on  the  fibre.  The  length  of  this  fibre,  after  compression 
between  the  two  consecutive  planes,  is  represented  by  dal^ 
and  is 

The  vahies  of  cos  ^,  sin  ^,  cob  ^\  and  sin  ^'  may  be  written 
as  follows : 

.      <&         .     ,      dy 
cos0  =  -^       sm0  =  ^ 

,      daf  dxf 

Substitnting,  in  the  last  two  of  these,  the  valae  just  found 
for  dz\  we  get 

dai  ,  d'if 

cos  ^'  =       .         b  U  a^id  BID  ^'  =      /  p  \* 

If  ^'  —  ^  is  very  small,  we  may  write 

cos  ^'  =  cos  ^  —  (^'  —  <^)  sin  ^,  and 

sin  0'  =  sin  0  +  (^'  —  ^)  cos  ^. 

Substituting  these  values  of  cob  ^'  and  sm  ^',  in  the  ezpres* 
sions  above,  and  solving  with  respect  to  dai  and  dy\  we  get 

rfy'  =  (fen  —  ^-^  j  (sin  ^  +  (^'  —  ^)  cos  ^), 

Substituting  in  these  for  sin  ^  and  cos  ^,  their  values  ni 
rms  of  dz^  dy^  and  £&^  we  get 


terms 
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whence,  by  omitting  the  products  of  the  second  terms,  we  get 

P 
{&?'  —  flte  =  —  g^  ^  —  (^'  —  (f>)  dt/y 

P 

Integrating,  there  obtains 


au) 


The  constants  of  integration  reduce  to  zero  for  both  equa- 
tions, since  fi-om  hypothesis  there  is  no  displacement  of  the 
points  at  the  ends  oi  the  curve  of  mean  fibre. 

If  the  beam  is  metal,  the  effect  of  tempei-ature  must  be 
included  in  these  expressions  for  the  displacement. 

The  constant  of  integration  which  enters  the  expression  for 
i!  —  ^,  also  enters  in  the  last  two  equations  for  the  displace- 
ment The  value  of  this  constant  must  be  known  in  order  to 
determine  the  displacement.  Besides  the  constant,  there  is 
also  an  unknown  moment  in  M  which  must  be  determined. 

The  applied  forces  acting^  on  the  beam  are  fully  given,  and 
are  taken,  as  before  stated,  in  the  plane  of  mean  fibre.  The 
reactions  at  the  points  of  suppoit  are  not  known,  and  must  be 
determined. 

Let  Xi  represent  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  components 
of  the  applied  forces  pai-allel  to  the  axis  of  X ;  Y^  the  sum  of 
the  components  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Y ;  Hi  and  B3  the 
vertical  components  of  the  reactions  at  A  and  B,  respectively ; 
and  Qi  and  Q^  the  horizontal  components  of  these  reactions. 

For  eqnilibrium,  there  obtains, 


Xi  +  Qi  -  Qa=  0, 
Ah-IVi  +  Q84=0. 


.    (116) 


In  the  last  equation,  /t^  represents  the  sum  of  the  moments 
of  the  known. applied  forces  taken  with  respect  to  the  point 
of  support.  A,  2|,  and  l^^  the  lever  arms'  of  K3  and  Q3,  with 
respect  to  the  same  point. 

rfe  have  three  equations  and  four  unknown  quantities.  By 
introducing  the  condition  that  the  point  B,  shall  occupy  the 
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fiame  poeitioB  after  the  application  of  the  forces  as  it  had  be- 
fore, tnat  is,  he^xedj  a  fourth  equation  may  be  obtained,  and 
theproblem  made  determinate. 

To  express  this  last  condition,  let  Xi  and  ^i  be  the  oo-ordi- 
oates  of  the  extremity  B  (Fig.  40),  x  and  y  die  co-ordinates 
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of  any  point  as  D,  and  4>  the  angle  made  by  the  tangent  luie  at 
D  with  the  axis  of  X.  Eepresent  by  Ti  the  sum  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  applied  forces  parallel  to  the  tangent  DT,  and 
by  fi  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  applied  forces  with  re- 
spect to  to  the  section  at  D. 
The  bending  moment  at  D  will  be 

M  =  AA  +  Qa(yi-"y)-R,(i»i-»)    .    .    (116) 

and  for  the  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  DT, 

P  =  Ti-f  (i,co8*-*-E,sin^.    .    .    .    (117) 

In  these  two  equations,  whenever  the  applied  forces  aregi^en, 
ft,  Ti,  j/i  —  y,  and  a?i  —  a?,  are  known  functions;  but  ^  and 
Q^  are  unknown  constants. 
But  from  the  third  of  equations  (115)  we  have 

K.  = 5 , 

which  substituted  in  the  expressions  just  obtained  for  M  and 
P  firive  them  in  terms  of  one  unknown  constant  and  known 
fn^ctions. 
W«  are  now  able  to  find  the  valaes  of  the  constant  of  in- 
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tegration  before  referred  to,  and  the  component  Q).  Know- 
ins  the  latter^  those  of  Qi,  Bi,  and  R^  are  easily  found. 

226.  Having  foand  all  the  external  forces  acting  on  the 
beam,  the  intensity  of  the  stress  on  any  cross-section  may  be 
determined. 

The  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  of  any  cross-section,  at 
the  distance  y  from  the  neutral  axis,  is 

P      Mv  ^       F 

R'  =  X  +  X  *^^  ^'  =  X' 

in  which  P  and  F  are  the  components  of  the  external  forces, 
perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  crossHsection ;  A, 
the  area  of  the  cross-section  ;  I,  its  moment  of  inertia ;  and 
M  the  bending  moment  of  the  external  forces  with  respect  to 
the  neutral  axis  of  the  cixjss-section. 

227.  In  cliaptcrs  lY.  and  Y.  of  his  '^  Cours  de  M^canique 
Appliqn6e,''  M.  Bresse  has  ^iveu  a  complete  discussion  of  the 
strains  in  curved  beams  resting  on  two  points  of  support,  pro- 
duced by  external  forces  actmg  in  the  plane  of  mean  fibre ; 
the  cross-section  of  the  beam  being  uniform  and  the  curve  oi 
mean  fibre  a  circular  ara 

He  has  deduced  exact  formulas  for  the  horizontal  thrust^ 
Q^  and  reduced  these  formulas  to  forms  of  easy  application 
for  the  cases  most  commonly  used.  He  has  besides  con- 
structed tables  containing  the  values  of  the  quantities  found 
in  the  formulas,  under  the  different  suppositions  usually 
made. 

If  the  beam  has  its  ends  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  and 
is  loaded  symmetrically  with  reference  to  its  middle  point,  or 
strained  by  vertical  loads  only,  Qi  and  Qa  are  equal. 

The  following  formula  for  a  load  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  beam,  along  the  mean  fibre,  when  the  rise,  H  C,  is 
small  compared  with  the  span,  A  B,  is  given  by  him : 


Qm> 


Qi  =  Qt  =  t^p*^l  — mt  I  •   •   (118) 


in  which  to  is  the  load  on  the  unit  of  length  of  the  curve ;  p, 
the  radius  of  the  curve  of  mean  fibre ;  ^,  the  half  of  the 
angle,  A  0  B,  included  between  the  radii  drawn  to  the  ex- 
tremities A  and  B ;  22,  the  length  of  the  chord,  A  B ;  /|  the 
rise,  H  C  ;  and  ky  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cross-section  of 
thebeam« 
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And  under  the  same  circomstancee,  tlte  load  being  dis- 
tributed on  the  beam  aniforiuly  over  the  chord  A  B  or  a 
horizontal  tangent  at  C,  he  gives  the  following  formula: 


Qi  =  Q,  =  5^ 


(119) 


228.  Suppose  a  curved  beam,  the  mean  fibre  being  a  pa- 
rabolic arc,  to  be  strained  by  a  uniform  load  distributed  so 
88  to  be  directly  proportional  to  its  horizontal  length.  An 
approximate  method  of  determining  the  stresses  is  as 
follows : 

Let  A  V  (Fia:.  41)  be  half  of  the  curve  of  mean  fibre ;  V,  the 
origin  of  coordinates;  the  tangent  Y  X  to  be  the  axis  of  X,  and  V  Y 
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the  axis  of  Y.  Let  D  and  D'  be  any  two  consecutive  points 
whose  abscissas  are  x  and  x\  Denote  by  I  the  half-span  A  Y, 
by/"  the  rise  V  Y,  and  by  w  the  weight  on  the  unit  ot  length 
measured  on  V  X. 

Assuming  the  bending  moment  at  V  to  be  zero,  suppose  the 
right  half  of  the  beam  to  be  removed.  The  equilibrium 
among  the  external  forces  acting  on  the  remaining  half  may 
be  preserved  by  the  substitution  of  a  horizontal  force,  H,  act- 
ing at  Y.  The  external  forces  acting  on  the  beam  between  V 
and  any  section  as  D,  will  therefore  be  the  force  H,  the  weight 
wXy  and  the  reaction  at  0,  which  denote  by  P. 

Since  there  is  an  equilibrium  in  the  system  of  forces  acting 
on  the  arc  D  Y,  the  intensities  of  these  forces  H,  P,  and  tox 
must  be  proportional  to  the  sides  of  the  triangle  Da?T.  Since 
0  H  and  D'H  81*6  respectively  parallel  to  To;  and  Dx,  we  have 
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Tx:  Dflj::HD:D'H, 

or 

H :  f£Ko : :  db  :  %, 

whenco 

dy  =  ^  xdx. 

Integrating, 

we 

obtain 
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(120) 

Taking  tliis  between  the  limits  x  =  0  and  x^^ly  thei-e  t*^ 
<nlt8 


whence  'Rz=z'^ (121) 

This  ie  the  same  as  the  coefBcient  ontside  of  the  parenthesis 
in  the  expression  for  Q3  in  eq.  (119). 

Bat  P  =  VW-\rvM, 

and  substituting  in  which  the  valae  just  found  for  H,  we  get 


P  =  t^;y^  +  ai».    •    •    •    (122) 

The  value  for  H  may  be  dednced  directly  by  momenta. 
For  we  have 

H  xAX=«»VXxiVX, 

whence  H  =  'jr%* 

These  expressions  show  that  P  is  least  at  V  and  greatest  at 
A,  and  that  H  is  the  same  throughout.    The  value  for  P  is 
independent  of  the  form  of  the  curve  of  mean  fibre,  whether 
paranolic,  circular,  or  other  shape. 
11 
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Onryed  beams  are  frequently  conBtmcted  so  that  the  carve 
assumed  by  the  mean  fibre  under  the  action  of  the  load  is  that 
of  a  parabolic  arc,  the  vertex  being  at  the  highest  point 

In  t^is  case,  the  direction  of  F  coincides  with  that  of  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  of  mean  fibre ;  the  bending  moment  at 
each  cross  section  is  zeio;  and  the  strain  is  one  of  compres- 
sion produced  by  P. 

If  the  two  halves  abut  against  each  other  at  V,  or  are  hinge- 
jointed  at  this  point,  the  assumption  that  the  bending  moment 
at  this  section  is  zero,  is  a  correct  one. 
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229.  The  curved  beam  in  the  foregoing  discussion  has  had 
the  analogous  position  of  a  straight  beam  resting  on  two  sup- 
ports. In  each  of  these  cases  the  beam  has  been  regarded  as 
continuous  between  the  points  of  support,  and  the  horizontal 
distance  between  these  points  as  constant 

If,  in  addition,  the  condition  be  imposed  that  the  ctos9- 
Bectiona  at  tlie  points  of  support  be  fixed  so  that  they  shall 
not  move  under  the  action  of  the  external  forces,  the  case 
becomes  analogous  to  that  of  a  straight  beam  whose  ends  are 
firmly  imbedded  in  a  wall.  And  there  will  be,  as  in  that  case, 
an  unknown  moment  at  the  points  of  support,  whose  value 
must  be  found  before  the  strains  on  the  beams  can  be  deter- 
mined. Having  found  this,  the  processes  of  obtaining  the 
strains  and  calculating  the  dimensions  of  the  beam  are  ana- 
logous to  those  already  used. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

280.  ^The  art  of  oonstruotion  consists  mainly  in  giving  to  a 
Btractnre  the  proper  degree  of  strength  with  the  least  amoant 
of  material  necessary  for  the  purpose.  If  any  piece  be  made 
Btron^r  than  is  necessary,  the  superflaons  weight  of  this  piece 
will  m  general  be  transmitted  to  some  other  part,  ana  the 
latter,  in  conseqnence,  will  be  required  to  sustain  a  greater 
load  than  it  should.  Hence,  the  distribution  and  sizes  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  structure  should  be  determined  before 
combining  the  parts  together. 

A  firame  is  an  arrangement  of  beams,  bars,  rods,  etc., 
made  for  sustaining  strains.  The  art  of  arranging  and  fit- 
ting the  difiFerent  pieces  is  called  framlDg,  and  forms  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  art  of  oonstruotion.  It  follows^  then, 
from  the  previous  remark,  that  the  object  to  be  attained  in 
framing  is  to  an*ange  the  pieces,  with  due  regard  to  lightnese 
and  economy  of  material^  so  that  they  shall  oest  resist,  with- 
out change  oj  form,  vn  the  frcmie^  tne  strains  to  which  the 
latter  may  be  subjected. 

231.  The  principal  frames  employed  by  engineers  are  those 
used  in  bridges,  centres  for  arches,  coffer-dams,  caissons, 
floors,  partitions,  roofs,  and  staircases. 

The  materials  used  in  their  construction  are  generally  tim- 
ber and  iron.  The  latter,  in  addition  to  superior  strength, 
possesses  an  advantage  over  wood  in  being  susceptible  of  re- 
ceiving the  most  suitable  form  to  resist  the  strains  to  which  it 
may  te  subjected. 

When  the  principal  pieces  of  a  frame  are  of  timber,  the 
construction  belongs  to  that  branch  of  framing  known  as 
oajpentry. 

The  combination  of  the  pieces,  and  the  shape  of  a  frami 
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will  depend  upon  the  purposes  for  which  the  frame  is  to  be 
adapted  and  upon  the  directions  of  the  straining  forces. 

One  of  the  main  objects  in  the  arranj^ement  of  a  frame  is 
to  ^ive  the  latter  such  a  shape  that  it  will  not  admit  of  change 
ill  Its  figure  when  strained  by  the  forces  which  it  is  intended 
to  resist.  This  is  usaally  effected  by  combining  its  parts  so 
as  to  form  a  series  of  triangular  figures,  each  side  of  the 
latter  being  a  single  beam.  If  the  frame  has  a  quadrilateral 
shape,  secondary  pieces  arc  introduced  either  having  the 
positions  of  the  diagonals  of  the  quadrilateral,  or  forming 
angles  with  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  frame.  These 
secondary  pieces  are  called  braces.  When  thejr  sustain  a 
strain  of  compression  they  are  termed  struts  j  oi  extension, 
ties. 

The  strength,  and  hence  the  dimensions,  of  the  pieces  will 
be  regulated  by  the  strains  upon  the  frame.  Knowing  the 
strains  and  the  form  of  the  irame,  the  amount  of  stress  on 
each  piece  can  be  deduced,  and  from  tliis  the  proper  form 
and  particular  dimensions  of  each  piece. 

The  arrangement  of  the  frame  should  be  such  that,  after 
being  put  together,  any  one  piece  can  be  displaced  without 
disconnecting  the  others. 

When  pi-acticable,  the  axes  of  the  pieces  should  be  kept  in 
the  plane  of  the  forces  which  act  to  strain  the  frame,  and  the 
secondary  pieces  of  the  frame  should  be  arranged  to  transmit 
-the  strains  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths.  The  pieces  are 
then  in  the  best  position  to  resist  the  strains  they  have  to 
Bupporty  and  all  unnecessary  cross*sti*ains  are  avoided. 

The  essential  qualities  ox  a  frame  are,  therefore,  strength^ 
8tifne88y  lightness^  and  economy  of  material. 


JOINTS* 

232.  The  Joints  are  the  surfaces  at  which  the  pieces  of  a 
frame  touch  each  other ;  they^  are  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  relative  positions  of  tlie  pieces  and  to  tli^  forces  which 
the  pieces  exert  on  each  other. 

Joints  should  be  made  so  as  to  give  the  largest  bearing  snr- 
&ces  consistent  with  the  best  form  for  resisting  the  particular 
strains  which  they  have  to  support,  and  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  effects  of  contraction  and  expansion  in 
the  material  of  which  they  are  made. 

In  planning  them  the  purpose  they  are  to  serve  must  be 
kept  HI  mind,  for  the  joint  most  suitable  in  one  case  would 
oftentimes  be  the  least  suitable  in  another. 


PLAIN  JOINTS. 
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JOINTS   IN  TIMBER  WORE. 

333.  In  frames  made  of  timber,  the  pieces  may  be  joined 
together  in  three  ways ;  by  connecting  them, 

1*  End  to  end ; 

2.  The  end  of  one  piece  resting  upon  or  notched  into  the 
face  of  another;  and 

8,  The  faces  resting  on  or  notched  into  each  other. 

I.  Joints  used  to  unite  beams  end  to  end,  the  axes 
of  the  beams  being  in  the  same  straight  line. 

The  joint  used  to  lengthen  a  beam  is  either  a  plain  or  a 
scarfed  joint.  There  are  two  cases:  one  in  which  the 
beam  is  subjected  to  compressive  or  tensile  strains,  and  the 
other  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  a  cross  strain. 

234.  First.  Suppose  the  pieces  are  required  to  resist  strains 
in  the  direction  of  their  length. 


Plain  or  Butt  Joints. 

A  x>lAin  joint  is  one  in  which  the  two  pieces  abut  end  to 
end,  as  ebown  at  cd  (Fig.  42),  the  surface  of  the  joint  being 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  beam.  The  ends  of  the 
pieces  being  brought  together  are  fastened  to  prevent  dis- 
placement by  any  lateral  movement.  This  fastening  is 
usually  effected  by  bolting  to  the  l)eam,  on  each  side  of  the 
joints  pieces  of  wood  or  iron.    A  joint  fastened  in  this  way 
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Fia  42— Bepresents  the  manner  in  which  two  beams  a  and  h  are  flahed  by 

aide  plecea  o  and  d  ^Ited  to  them* 

18  said  to  be  fished,  and  is  sometimes  called  a  fish  Joint. 

A  plain  joint  is  a  good  one  when  the  only  strain  is  that  of 
compression.    It  is  recommended,  in  this  case,  to  place  fish- 

Eieces  on  all  four  of  the  sides  of  the  beam,  to  prevent  any 
kteral  displacement  of  the  ends  that  might  be  caused  by 
shocks. 
If  the  strain  be  one  of  tension,  it  is  evident  that  the  strength 
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of  this  joint  (Fi^.  42)  depends  entirely  upon  the  strength  of 
the  bolts,  asKisted  by  the  friction  of  the  fish-pieces  against 
the  sides  of  the  timber.  Such  a  joint  would  seldom  be  used 
for  tension. 

A  better  fastening  for  the  joint  would  be  that  in  which  ' 
the  fish-pieces  were  let  into  the  upper  side  of  the  beam,  as 
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Fig.  48— Represents  a  joint  to  resist  extension,  iron  rods  or  bars  being  used 
to  connect  the  beams  Instead  of  wooden  fish-pieces. 

shown  in  Fig.  44. 

Sometimes  the  beam  and  the  fish-pieces  have  shallow 
notches  made  in  theni)  into  which  keys  or  folding  wedges  of 
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Fig.  41— Represents  a  fished  joint  in  which  the  side  pieces  e  and  d  are  ettber 

let  into  the  oeams  or  secured  by  kejB  «^  e, 

hard  wood  as  ^|  ^  (Fig.  44)  are  inserted. 

Scarf  Joints. 

When  the  ends  of  the  pieces  overlap,  the  joint  is  called  a 
scarf  Joint.  The  ends  of  the  pieces  are  fastened  together 
by  bolts,  to  keep  them  in  place.  An  example  of  a  simple 
scarf  joint  is  shown  in  Fig.  45,  that  is  sometimes  nsed  when 
the  beam  is  to  be  subjected  only  to  a  slight  strain  of  exten- 


Fia.45. 


^on.  A  key  or  folding  wedge  is  frequently  added,  notched 
equally  in  both  beams  at  the  middle  of  the  joint ;  it  serves 
to  bring  the  surfaces  of  the  joint  tightly  together. 


80ABF  JOINTS. 
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A  better  scarf  joint  is  made  by  catting  the  ends  in  snch  a 
manner  as  to  fonn  projections  on  one  which  fit  into  corre- 
sponding indentations  in  the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  46 


Fto.4S. 

The  total  lap  shown  in  this  figure  is  ten  times  the  thick- 
ness of  the  timber,  and  the  depth  of  the  notches  at  A  and  B 
are  each  eqnal  to  one-fourth  that  of  the  beam.  The  bolts  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  lines  of  the  joint 

This  is  a  good  joint  to  resist  a  strain  of  tension,  since  the 
notches  at  A  and  B  allow  one-half  of  the  cross-section  of  the 
beam  to  be  utilized  in  resisting  the  tensile  strain. 

Another  form  of  scarf  joint  is  shown  in  Fig.  47.  A  joint 
made  in  this  shape  is  serviceable  to  resist  eitlier  a  compres- 
sivei  or  a  tensile  strain  on  the  beam. 
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Fig.  47— Repreaente  a  scarf-Joint  Becnred  by  Iron  fish-plates  e,  e,  keys 

Of  df  and  bolts. 

335.  Second.  Suppose  the  pieces  are  required  to  resist  a 
^ross  strain. 

In  this  case  the  scarf  joint  is  the  one  generally  used.  The 
joint  may  be  fornted  by  simply  halving  the  beams  near  their 
ends,  as  shown  in  Fig.  47,  and  fastening  the  ends  of  the 
beams  by  lish-picces  bolted  upon  the  upper  and  lower  sides 
of  the  ends.  ^  Keys  of  hard  wood  are  used  to  resist  the  longi- 
tudinal shear  along  the  lap  of  the  joint. 

A  more  usual  and  the  better  form  of  joint  for  this  case  is 
shown  in  Fig.  48. 
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Vio.  48— Represents  a  scarf-Joint  for  a  cross-straini  fished  at  bottom  by 

a  piece  of  wood  e» 
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In  the  upper  portion  of  this  joint  the  abutting  Bnr&oes 
perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  beam  and  extend  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  one-third  and  not  exceeding  one-half  that  of  the 
beam.  In  the  bottom  portion  they  extend  one-third  of  the 
depth  and  are  perpendicular  to  the  oblique  portion  joining 
the  npper  and  lower  ones. 

The  lower  side  of  the  beam  is  fished  bj  a  piece  of  wood  or 
iron  plate,  secured  by  bolts  or  iron  hoops,  so  as  to  better  rosiat 
the  tensile  strain  to  which  this  portion  of  the  beam  is  sub- 
jected. 

Third.  Suppose  the  beam  required  to  resist  a  cross-etrain 
combined  with  a  tensile  strain. 

The  joint,  frequently  used  in  this  case,  is  shown  in  Fig.  49. 


plO.  49— BepiesentB  a  scarf -joint  arranged  to  resist  a  aross-strain  and  oaia 
of  extension.  The  bottom  of  the  joint  is  fished  bj  an  iron  plate ;  and  » 
folding  wedge  inserted  at  0  serves  to  bring  aU  the  sozfaoeB  of  the  jom* 
to  their  bearings. 

II.  Joints  of  beams,  the  axes  of  the  beams  making  an 
angle  with  each  other. 

236.  In  the  previous  cases  the  axes  were  regarded  as  being 
in  the  same  straight  line.  If  it  be  required  to  unite  the  ends 
and  have  the  axes  make  an  angle  with  each  other,  this  may  be 
done  by  halving  the  beams  at  the  ends,  or  by  cutting  a  mortise 
in  the  centre  of  one,  shaping  the  end  of  the  other  to  fit,  and 
fastening  the  ends  together  by  pins,  bolts,  straps,  or  other 
devices.  >  The  joints  used  in  the  lattei%  case  are  termed 
mortise  and  tenon  joints.  Their  form  will  depend  npon 
tlie  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  beams. 


Mortise  and  Tenon  Joints. 

287.  When  the  axes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  the 
mortise  is  out  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  beams,  and  the  end 
of  the  other  beam  is  shaped  into  a  tenon  to  fit  the  mortise,  aa 
shown  in  Fig.  50. 

When  the  axes  are  oblique  to  each  other,  one  of  the  most 
common  joints  consists  of  a  triangular  notch  cut  in  the  face 
of  one  of  ^e  beams,  with  a  shallow  mortise  cat  in  the  bottom 
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of  tj-fc 

Dotolt^  xic4;ch,  the  end  of  ttie  other  beam  being  cat  to  flt  the 
*^   &Tid  mortise,  as  shown  in  Fig.  61. 
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Fig.  60 — Bepresents  a  mortibe  and  tenon  joint  when  the 
of  the  beams  are  perpendicular  to  eadh  other, 
a,  tenon  on  the  beam  A. 
b^  mortise  in  the  beam  JS, 
e,  pin  to  hold  the  parts  together. 


In  a  joint  like  this  the  distance  ab  should  not  be  less  than 
one-half  the  depth  of  the  beam  A ;  the  sides  ab  and  bo  should 
be  perpendicnlar  to  each  other  when  practicable ;  and  tlie 


Fio.  51 — Bepresents  a  mortise  and  tenon  Joint  when  the 
axes  of  the  beams  are  oblique  to  eaoh  other. 

ihicknefls  of  the  tenon  d  should  be  about  one-fifth  of  that  of 
the  beam  A.  The  joint  should  be  left  a  little  open  at  o  to 
allow  for  settling  of  the  frame.  The  distance  from  b  to  the 
end  D  of  the  beam  should  be  sufficiently  great  to  resist  safely 
the  longitudinal  shearing  strain  caused  by  the  thrust  of  the 
))eam  A  against  the  8urf£^  ab. 
Denote  by 

H  the  component  of  tlie  thrust,  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  beam  B  D  ; 

b  the  breadth  in  inches  of  the  beam  B  D; 
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I  the  distance  in  inches  from  b  to  the  end  of  the 

beaux  at  D ;  and 
S  the  resistance  per  sqoare  inch  in  the  beam  B  to  Ion* 
gitudinal  shearing. 
The  total  resistance  to  shearing  will  be  S  x  ^2,  hence 

S  X  W  =  H,  from  which  we  have 

^-Sxft- 

The  value  of  S  for  the  given  materia!.  Art.  166,  being  sab* 
stituted  in  this  expression,  will  give  the  valae  for  2,  when  the 
strain  just  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  fibres.  In  this 
case  the  factor  of  safety  is  ordinarily  assumed  to  be  at  least 
four.  Therefore  tlie  value  of  ly  when  the  adhesion  of  the 
fibres  is  depended  upon  to  resist  this  strain,  will  be 


s  X  y 


S  being  taken  from  the  tables. 

A  bolt,  ef,  or  strap,  is  generally  used  to  fasten  the  ends 
more  securely. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  beam  A  is  subjected  to  a  strain 
of  compression,  and  is  supported  by  B.  Ix  we  suppose  the 
beams  reversed,  A  to  support  B,  the  general  principles  for 
forming  the  joints  would  remain  the  same. 

Suppose  the  axes  of  the  beams  to  be  horizontal,  and  the 
beam  A  to  be  subjected  to  a  cross-strain,  the  circumstances 
bein^  such  that  the  end  of  the  beam  A  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  race  of  the  other  beam  B. 

In  this  case  a  mortise  and  tenon  joint  is  used,  but  modified 
in  form  from  those  just  shown. 

To  weaken  the  main  or  supporting  beam  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, the  mortise  should  be  cut  near  the  middle  of  its  depth ; 
that  is,  the  centre  of  the  mortise  sliould  be  at  or  near  the  neu- 
tral axis.  In  order  that  the  tenon  should  have  the  greatest 
strength,  it  should  be  at  or  near  the  imder  side  of  the  loint. 

Since  both  of  these  conditions  cannot  be  combined  in 
the  same  joint,  a  modification  of  both  is  used,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  52. 

The  tenon  has  a  depth  of  one-sixth  that  of  the  cross-beam 
A,  and  a  length  of  twice  this,  or  of  one-third  the  depth  of  the 
beam.  The  lower  side  of  the  cross-beam  is  made  into  a  shoul- 
der, which  is  let  into  the  main  beam,  one  half  the  length  of 
ihe  tenon. 

Double  tenons  have  been  considerably  used  in  carpentiy 
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As  a  rale  they  should  never  be  used,  as  both  are  seldoiu  in 
bearing  at  the  same  time. 


Fio.  5i^. — A,  tbe  oro8B-beaiiL 

By  orow-Beotiioa  of  main  beam. 
t^  the  tenon. 

nL  Joints  used  to  oonneot  beaxnsi  the  fkoes  rating  on 
or  notohed  into  each  other. 

238.  The  simplest  and  Btmngest  joint  in  this  case  is  made 
by  cutting  a  notch  in  one  or  both  beams  and  fastening  the 
fitted  beams  together. 

If  the  beams  do  not  cross,  but  have  the  end  of  one  to  rest 
upon  the  otlier,  a  dove-tail  joint  is  sometimes  used.  In  this 
joint,  a  notch  trapezoidal  in  form,  is  cut  in  the  sn]3porting 
beam,  and  the  end  of  the  other  beam  is  fitted  into  this  notch. 

On  account  of  the  shrinkage  of  timber,  the  dove-tail  joint 
should  never  be  used  except  in  cases  whei*e  the  shrinkage  in 
the  different  parts  counteract  each  other. 

It  is  aj^^^t  much  used  in  joiner's  work. 

239.  The  joints  used  in  timber-work  are  generally  composed 
of  plane  surfaces.  Curved  ones  have  been  recommended 
for  struts,  but  the  experiments  of  Hodgkinson  would  hardly 
justify  their  use.  The  simplest  forms  are  as  a  rule  the  best, 
as  they  afford  the  easiest  means  of  fitting  the  parts  together. 


FASTBNZNOS. 

The  &stenings  used  to  hold  the  pieces  of  a  frame  together 
at  the  joints  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

1.  Pins,  including  nails,  spikes,  screws,  bolts,  and  wedges ; 

S.  Straps  and  tiehaxs,  including  stirrups,  suspending-rods, 
etc ;  and 

3.  Sockets. 

These  are  so  well  known  that  a  description  of  them  is  un- 
necessary. 
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General  Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  Construotion  of  Joints. 

241.  The  following  general  rules  should  be  observed  in  the 
construction  pf  joints  and  festenings  for  frames  of  timber: 

I.  To  arrange  the  joints  and  fastenings  so  as  to  weaken  as 
little  as  possible  the  pieces  which  are  to  be  connected. 

II.  In  a  joint  subjected  to  compression,  to  place  the  abut- 
ting surfaces  as  nearly  as  possible  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  strain. 

III.  To  give  to  such  joints  as  great  a  surface  as  practicable. 

IV.  To  proportion  the  fastenings  so  that  they  will  be  equal 
in  strength  to  tlie  pieces  they  connect. 

Y.  To  place  the  fastening  so  that  there  shall  be  no  dan^r 
of  the  joint  giving  way  by  the  fastenings  shearing  or  criishuig 
the  timber. 


JOINTS  FOB  IBON-WOKC 

242.  The  pieces  of  an  iron  frame  are  ordinarily  joined  by 
means  of  rivets,  pins,  or  nuts  and  screws. 


Riveted  Joints. 

243.  A  rivet  is  a  short,  headed  bolt  or  pin,  of  iron  or  other 
malleable  material,  made  so  that  it.  can  be  inserted  into  holes 
in  the  pieces  to  be  fastened  together,  and  that  the  }x>int  of 
the  bolt  can  be  spread  out  or  beaten  down  closely  upon  the 
piece  by  pressure  or  haramerinff.  This  operation  is  termed 
riveting,  and  is  perfonned  by  liand  or  by  machinery.  By 
hand,  it  is  done  with  a  hammer  by  a  succession  of  blows. 
By  machinery,  as  ordinarily  used,  the  heated  bolt  is  both 
pressed  into  the  hole  and  riveted  by  a  single  stroke.  If  a  ma- 
chine uses  a  succession  of  bhiws,  the  operation  is  then  known 
as  snap-rlvetlng.  By  many  it  is  claimed  that  machine 
riveting  possesses  great  superiority  over  that  by  hand,  for 
the  reason  that  the  rivets  more  completely  fill  the  holes,  and 
in  this  way  become  an  integral  part  of  the  structure.  It  is 
doubtful  if  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  superior  strength  to 
any  marked  degree.  It  does  certamly  possess,  however,  the 
advantage  of  being  more  quickly  executed  without  damage 
to  the  heads  of  the  rivets. 

The  holes  are  generally  made  by  punching,  are  about  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  rivet,  and 
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are  slightly  conical.  The  diameter  of  the  rivet  is  generally 
greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  plate  through  which  the  hole 
is  to  be  pnnched,  because  of  the  difficult;^  of  punching  holes 
of  a  smaller  size.  Punching  injures  the  piece  when  the  latter 
is  of  a  hard  variety  of  iron,  and  for  this  reason  engineers  often 
require  that  the  holes  be  drilled.  Drilling  seems  to  be  the 
better  method,  especially  when  ^veral  thicknesses  of  plates 
are  to  be  connected,  as  it  insures  the  precise  matching  of  the 
rivet  holes.  The  appearance  of  the  iron  around  a  hole  made  by 
punching  gives  a  very  fair  test  of  the  quality  of  the  iron. 

When  two  or  more  plates  ai'e  to  be  riveted,  they  are  placed 
together  in  the  proper  position,  with  the  rivet-holes  exactly 
over  one  another,,  and  screwed  together  by  temporary  screw- 
bolts  inserted,  through  some  of  the  holes.  The  rivets,  heated 
red-hot,  are  then  inserted  into  the  holes  up  to  the  head,  and 
by  pressure  or  hammering,  the  small  end  is  beaten  down  fast 
to  the  plate.  In  a  ^ood  joint,  especially  when  newly  riveted, 
the  friction  of  the  pieces  is  very  great,  being  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  working-load  without  calling 'into  play  the  shearing 
resistance  of  the  rivets.  In  calculating:  the  strength  of  the 
frame,  this  amount  of  strength  due  to  mctiou  is  not  consid- 
ered, as  it  cannot  be  relied  on  after  a  short  time  in  those  cases 
where  the  frame  is  subjected  to  shocks,  vibrations,  or  great 
changes  of  temperature. 


Number  and  Arrcmgement  of  Rivets. 

244.  The  general  rule  determining  the  number  is  thU  the 
sum  of  the  areas  of  the  Gross-sections  of  the  rivets  ehaU  he 
equal  to  the  efeotii>e  sectional  area  of  the  plate  after  the  holes 
have  been  punched.  This  rule  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
resistance  to  shearing  strain  in  the  rivet  is  equal  to  the  tena- 
ei^  of  the  plate. 

To  determine  the  proper  distanoe  between  the  rivets 
in  the  direction  of  any  row,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  rivets 
in  any  single  row  shall  be  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  section 
of  the  plate  along  this  row  after  the  holes  have  been  punched, 
let 

df  be  the  diameter  of  the  rivet ; 

Cy  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  consecutive  rivets ; 

ctj  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  rivet ; 

A',  the  effective  area,  between  two  consecutive  rivets,  of  the 
cross-section  of  the  plate  along  the  row  of  rivets ;  and 

^  the  thickness  of  the  iron  plate. 
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It  has  been  aesnmed  that 

T  =  S, 
and  the  mie  requires  that 

TA'  =  S  xa,   or   -g-=p  =  l. 

We  have 

whence 

<?  =  i-^+rf, (188) 

for  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  tlie  oonsecntive 
rivets  in  any  one  row. 

English  engineers,  in  practice,  nso  rivets  whose  diameters 
we  |,  fy  4, 1,  IJ,  and  H  mches,  for  iron  plates  },  -^^  f ,  J,  |, 
and  |-  mcnes  thick,  respectively,  and  take  the  distance  from 
centre  to  centre  at  2  diameters  for  a  strain  of  compression, 
and  2^  diameters  for  extension.  The  distance  of  the  centre 
of  the  extreme  rivet  from  the  edge  of  the  plate  is  taken  be- 
tween 1^  and  2  diameters. 

Instead  of  assiiming  the  resistance  to  shearing  in  the  rivet 
equal  to  the  tenacity  (3  the  iron  plate,  a  better  rule  would  be 
to  make  ike  product  writing  from  multiplying  the  sum,  of  the 
areas  of  tKe  cross-sections  of  the  rivets^  ly  the  amount  of 
shea/ring  strain  allowed  on  ea^h  unity  equid  to  the  m^ncimum 
strain  transmitted  through  the  Joint. 

If  the  strain  was  one  of  compression  in  the  plates  and  the 
ends  exactly  fitted,  the  only  riveting  required  would  be  that 
necessary  to  keep  the  plates  in  position.  As  the  workman- 
ship rarely,  if  ever,  admits  of  so  exact  fitting,  the  rivets 
should  be  proportioned  b^r  the  rules  just  given. 

345.  The  head  of  a  nvet  is  usually  circular  in  form,  witii 
a  diameter  not  less  than  twice  the  diameter  of  the  rivet. 

The  thickness  of  the  head  at  its  centre  should  be  not  less 
than  half  the  thickness  of  the  rivet. 


i 


Fro.  58. 

246.  Various  methods  are  used  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
rivets.  The  arrangement  often  used  for  lengmening  a  plate 
is  shown  in  Fig.  68.   This  method  is  known  as  ^  ohaln  tiweU 
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Fi^.  64  shows  another  xnelhod  used  for  the  same  purpose 
in  which  the  nnmber  of  rivets  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
example,  but  there  is  a  better  disposition  of  them. 


O^OiO^Oj 


Fig.  64. 


Figs.  55  and  56  show  the  arrangement  of  the  rivets  often 
naed  to  fasten  tics  to  a  plate. 


FiGk  65. 


Fio.  50. 


Figs.  57,  58,  and  59  show  in  plan  the  forms  of  several 
kinds  of  riveted  joints. 


^Q^ 


^^=^ 


Fio.  67. 


Pig.  67  shows  the  single  shear^joint  or  single  lap-joint 


.^x 


^ 


■44" 


-H- 
-H- 


■H- 


■H- 


+f- 


■^a- 


Fio.  68* 


Fig.  68  is  a  plain  joint  fished.    In  this  example  the  fish 
or  cover  plates  are  placed  on  each  side,  and  have  a  thick* 
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De88  of  half  that  of  the  plates  to  be  connected ;  sometimei 
only  one  cover  plate  is  used. 
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Fig.  59. 


When  several  plates  are  to  be  fastened  together,  the  method 
shown  in  Fig.  69  is  the  one  ordinarily  nsed. 


Eye-bar  and  Pin  Joints. 

247.  A  simple  and  economical  raetliod  of  joining  flat  ban 
end  to  end  when  subjected  to  a  strain  of  extension,  is  to  con- 
nect them  by  pins  passing  through  holes  or  eyes  made  in  the 
ends  of  the  bars. 

When  several  are  connected  end  to  end,  they  form  a  flexi- 
ble arrangement,  and  the  bars  are  often  termed  links. 

This  method  of  connecting  is  called  the  eye-bar  and  fint 
or  link  and  pin  joint,  and  is  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  60. 


1 


1 


I 
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Fio.  60. 

The  bar  should  be  so  formed  at  the  end  that  it  would  be 
no  more  liable  to  break  there  than  at  any  other  point.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  in  the  case  where  the  head  has 
the  same  thickness  as  the  bar. 

If  the  width  of  the  bar  be  taken  as  equal  to. 1 . 

The  diameter  of  the  eye  should  equal. 75, 

Depth  of  head  beyond  the  eye  should  equal 1. 

Sum  of  the  sides  of  the  head  through  eye  should  equal  1 .25. 

Radius  of  curve  of  neck  should  equal 1.5. 

Hence,  for  a  bar  eight  inches  wide,  the  dimennons  would 
be  as  shown  in  Fig.  61. 


80RBW-BOL18. 
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By  this  mle  the  pin  has  a  diameter  which  gives  a  sufficient 
bearing  sarfaee,  the  important  point  to  be  considered. 


« 


Fia.  61. 

There  shonld  be  a  good  fit  between  the  pin  and  eye,  espe- 
cially in  Btmctni'es  subjected  to  shocks,  hence  the  conditions 
of  manufacture  and  the  quality  of  material  and  workmanship 
should  be  of  the  best  kind. 

Sore-w-bolt  Joints. 

248.  The  connection  by  nut  and  sore-w  is  simple  and 
economical. 

The  strength  of  a  bolt  or  rod  on  which  a  screw  is  made, 
when  subjected  to  a  shearing  strain,  is  determined  as  in  the 
case  of  rivets  or  pins.  In  case  of  a  tensile  strain  the  sti*en^th 
is  measured  by  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  spindle  inside 
the  thread. 

The  resistance  offered  to  stripping  by  the  nut  depends  upon 
the  form  of  the  thread  and  the  depth  of  the  nut.  In  order 
that  this  resistance  should  be  eoual  to  that  offered  by  the  bolt 
to  being  pulled  apart,  the  lengtn  of  the  nut  should  be  at  least 
equal  to  (m&'haljihQ  diameter  of  the  screw. 

The  following  proportions  have  been  recommended  by  the 
Franklin  Institute : 
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249.  One  of  the  niofit  common  and  simple  use  of  framei 
is  that  in  which  the  frame  is  supported  at  its  extremities  and 
subjected  only  to  a  transverse  strain. 

When  the  distance  between  the  points  of  support,  or  the 
bearing  J  is  not  very  great,  frames  are  not  necessaiy,  as  beams 
of  ordinary  dimensions  are  strong  and  stiff  enough  to  resist 
the  cross-strains  arising  from  the  load  they  support,  without 
bending  beyond  the  allowed  limits.  The  load  placed  upon 
them  may  be  uniformly  distributed,  or  may  act  at  a  pomt; 
in  either  case  the  strains  produced,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
beam  to  resist  them,  can  be  easily  determined.  (Arts.  177 
and  179.) 

The  usual  method  is  to  place  the  beams  in  parallel  rows, 
the  distances  apart  depending  on  the  load  they  have  to  sup^ 
port.  The  Joists  of  a  floor,  the  rafterB  of  a  roof,  are  exam- 
ples of  such  cases. 

The  depth  of  a  beam  used  for  this  purpose  is  always  made 
much  greater  than  its  breadth,  and  arrangements  should  be 
made  to  prevent  the  beam  twisting  or  bending  laterally.  It 
is  usual  to  place  short  struts  or  battens  in  a  diagonal  direction 
between  the  joists  of  a  floor,  fastening  the  top  of  one  joist 
with  the  bottom  of  the  next  by  the  battens  to  prevent  them 
from  twisting  or  yielding  laterally. 


SOLID  BUILT  BBAMa 

250.  A  solid  beam  is  oftentimes  required  to  be  of  a 

Sreater  size  than  that  possessed  by  any  single  piece  of  tim- 
er. To  provide  such  a  beam  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  com* 
bination  oi  pieces,  consisting  of,  several  layers  of  timber  laid 
in  juxtaposition  and  flrmly  listened  toother  by  bolts,  straps, 
or  other  means,  so  that  the  whole  shall  act  as  a  single  piece. 
This  is  termed  a  solid  built  beam. 


Fig.  62. 


When  two  pieces  of  timber  are  built  into  one  beam  having 
twice  the  depth  of  either,  keys  of  hard  wood  are  used  to  resist 
the  shearing  strain  along  the  joint,  as  shown  in  Fig.  62. 


■OUB  BUILT  BltAHH. 


in 


Ttedgold  ffives  the  rule  that  the  breadth  of  the  key  shonld 
be  twice  its  aepth,  and  the  snm  of  the  depths  should  be  equal 
to  once  and  a  third  the  total  depth  of  the  beam. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  have  the  bolts  and  the  keys  on 
tlie  lig^t  of  the  centre  make  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  axis  of 
the  beas^  and  those  on  the  left  to  make  the  supplement  of 
thisan^le. 

The  Keys  are  sometimes  made  of  two  wedge-shaped  pieces 
(Fig.  63),  for  the  ptixpose  of  making  them  fit  the  notches 


Fie.  68— Eoprescnti  ibBfoUUng  fDedff€8,  a,  5,  let  Into  a  notch  in 

the  beam  & 

more  snugly,  and,  in  case  of  shrinkage  in  the  timber,  to  allow 
of  easy  r^jnstment 

When  the  depth  of  the  beam  is  required  to  be  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  depths  of  the  two  pieces,  they  are  often  built  into 
une  by  indenting  them,  the  projections  of  the  one  fitting 
accurately  into  the  notches  made  m  the  other,  the  two  being 
firmly  fastened  together  by  bolts  or  straps.  The  built  beam 
shown  in  Fig.  64  fllustrates  this  method.  In  this  particular 
example  the  beam  tapers  slightly  from  the  middle  to  the 
ends,  so  that  the  iron  bands  may  be  slipped  on  over  the  ends 
and  driven  tight  with  mallets. 


^^^^^ 


Pie.  tfi—Bepretentsa  ioUd  built  beam,  the  top  part  being  of  twopieoee,  b,  b^ 
which  abat  againit  a  broad  flat  iron  bolt,  a,  termed  a  kkig-boU. 

When  a  beam  is  built  of  several  pieces  in  lengths  as  well 
as  in  depth,  they  should  break  joints  with  each  other.  The 
layers  below  the  neutral  axis  should  be  lengthened  by  the 
scarf  or  fidi  joints  used  for  resisting  tension,  and  the  upper 
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ones  ebonld  have  the  ends  abnt  aj^nst  eadi  other,  nsing  plain 
bttii  joints. 

Many  bnildera  prefer  nsing  a  built  beam  of  selected  tim- 
ber to  a  sintfle  solid  one,  on  account  of  the  great  difiicnity  of 
getting  the  latter,  when  very  large,  free  from  defects;  more- 
over, the  strength  of  the  former  can  he  relied  apon,  although 
it  cannot  be  stronger  than  the  corresponding  solid  beam  if 
perfectly  aoimd. 


FIUHIHa   WITH   IHTBRMBDUTE  FOINTO  OF  BUFFOBT. 

S51.  If  the  bearing  be  great,  the  beam  will  bend  nnder 
the  load  it  has  to  enpport,  and  to  prevent  this  it  will  need  in- 
termediate points  of  snpport.  These  points  of  support  may 
be  below  the  beam,  or  they  may  be  above  it. 

The  simplest  method,  ^\-nen  practicable,  is  to  place  at  suit 
able  intervals  under  the  beam  upright  pieces  to  act  as  props 
or  shores. 

When  this  cannot  be  done,  bnt  points  of  support  can  be 
obtained  below  those  on  which  the  beam  i-ests,  inclined  struts 
may  be  used. 

l^hese  may  meet  at  the  middle  point  of  the  beam,  divid- 
ing it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  beam  is  then  said  to  be 
braced,  and  is  no  lunger  supported  at  two  points,  but  rests 
on  three. 

The  struts  may  be  placed  bo  as  to  divide  tTio  beam  (Fig.  65) 
into  three  parts,  being  connected  with  it  by  suitable  joints. 


The  bearing  of  the  beam  may  be  reduced  by  placing  nuder 
it  and  on  the  pdnts  of  support  (Fig.  66)'Bhort  pieces,  termed 
corbels.  Tliese,  when  long,  should  be  strengthened  by  struts, 
as  Bbovm  in  the  figure. 

Id  some  cases  the  beam  is  strengthened  by  placing  under 
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tbe  middle  portion  a  short  piece,  termed  a  straining  beam 
(Fig.  67),  which  is  supported  by  struts. 


FlO.  06 — A  horizontal  beam,  e,  restiiig  on  yertical  posts,  a  a,  with 

oorbelB,  d  d^  and  stnits,  e  e, 

Th^  methods  may  be  combined  when  circumstances  re- 
quire it,  and  the  strains  on  the  difFerent  parts  can  be  deter- 
mined.   It  is  well  to  remember  that  placing  equal  beams  over 


Fie.  67— A  horizontal  beam,  6,  strengthened  by  a  straining  beam,  /. 

each  other  only  doubles  the  strength,  unless  they  are  firmly 
connected  so  as  to  act  as  one  beam,  in  which  case  the  combi- 
nation follows  the  law  already  deduced,  that  is,  the  strength 
will  hejbur  times  as  great. 


OPBN-BXTILT  BEAMS. 

263.  An  open-built  beam,  or  truss,  is  a  frame  in  which 
two  beams,  either  single  or  solid  built,  with  openings  between 
them,  are  connected  by  cross  and  diagonal  pieces,  so  that  the 
whole  arrangement  acts  like  a  single  beam  in  receiving  and 
transmitting  strains. 

These  frames  arc  largely  used  in  bridge  building,  and  their 
details  will  be  considered  under  tJiat  head. 

The  king-post  truss  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  frames 
belonging  to  this  class. 

This  truss  is  employed  when  there  are  no  points  of  support 
beneath  the  beam  which  can  be  used,  but  when  the  middle  of 
the  beam  can  be  sustained  by  suspension  from  a  point,  above. 

The  arrangement  consists  of  two  inclinod  pieces  framed 
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into  tlie  extremities  of  the  beam,  and  meeting  it  an  angle 
above,  from  which  the  middle  of  the  beam  is  supported  by  a 
third  piece.    This  combination  is  shown  in  Fig.  68. 


Fie.  S8. 

The  constraction  is  simple  and  the  frame  is  rigid.  It  is 
frequently  employed  in  roofs  and  in  brides  of  short  span. 

In  the  earlier  constructions  the  third  piece,  ff,  was  n^e  of 
wood,  and  resembled  a  post,  hence  the  name  of  king-post. 
The  strain  it  sustains  is  on^  of  tension,  and  in  modem  con- 
stractions  an  iron-rod  is  generally  used.  It  would  be  better 
if  a  more  appropriate  name  were  given,  since  the  term  post 
conveys  to  the  mind  an  impression  that  the  strain  is  one  of 
compression. 

When  the  suspension  piece  is  made  of  timber,  it  may  be  a 
sinde  piece  framed  into  the  struts,  and  the  foot  connected 
wim  the  beam  by  a  bolt,  an  iron  stirrup,  or  by  a  mortise  and 
tenon  joint;  or  it  may  be  composed  of  two  pieces  bolted 
together,  embracing  the  heads  of  the  struts  and  the  supported 
beam.  In  the  latter  case,  these  pieces  are  called  Inridle- 
pieoea,  two  of  which  are  shown  in  Pig.  69. 


Fio.eo. 


When  two  points  of  support  are  necessary,  the  arrangement 
known  as  the  queen-post  truss  may  be  used.  It  consists  of 
two  struts  framed  into  the  extremities  of  the  beam,  and  abut- 
ting against  a  short  straim'ng  beam  (Fig.  69).    ^e  suq)^- 
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fflon  pieces  are  either  of  iron  or  wood,  single  or  donble,  as  in 
the  king-post  trass. 

The  remarks  just  made  about  the  name  "post**  ^PP^J  also 
to  this  combination. 

Both  of  these  trasses  may  be  inverted,  thus  placing  the 
points  of  support  beneath  the  beam.  This  change  of  position 
changes  the  character  of  strains  on  the  different  parts,  but 
does  not  affect  their  amount,  which  is  determined  in  the  same 
way  in  both  cases. 

[Points  of  support  above  and  beneath  may  he  obtained  by 
the  use  of  curved  beams. 


METHODS  OP  CALCULATING  STRAINS  ON  FRAMES. 

253.  It  has  been  previously  stated  that  to  prevent  a  change 
of  form  in  a  quadrilateral  frame,  secondary  pieces  are  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  frame  into  two  or  more 
triangular  figures. 

In  all  frames  where  rigidity  is  essential  to  stability,  this  in- 
troduction of  braces  is  necessary,  as  the  triangle  is  the  only 
geometrical  figure  which,  subjected  to  a  straining  force, 
possesses  the  property  of  preserving  its  form  unaltered  as 
long  as  the  lengths  of  its  sides  romain  constant. 

The  triangular  is  the  simplest  form  of  frame,  and  will  be 
first  used  in  this  discussion. 

254.  As  a  preliminary  step,  let  the  strains  in  an  inclined 
beam,  arising  from  a  force  acting  in  the  plane  of  its  axis,  be 
determined. 

For  example,  take 

An  indified  beam  wUk  the  lower  end  Testing  agavMt  an 
abutment  and  the  upper  end  against  a  vertical  waXly  and  sup- 
porting  a  weighty  Wy  applied  at  any  point. 

Fig.  70  represents  the  case. 

Denote  by 

ly  the  length  of  the  axis,  A  B,  of  the  beam; 

n  X  ly  the  distance  from  A  to  the  point  C,  where  W  is  ap- 
plied; 

Oj  the  anffle  between  A  B,  and  vertical  lino  through  C. 

Disregarding  the  weight  of  the  beam,  tlie  external  forces 
acting  on  it  are  the  weight,  W,  and  the  reactions  at  A  and  B. 

Suppose  the  reaction  at  B  to  be  horizontal  and  reprei^t 
it  by  H.  Represent  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components 
ot  the  reaction  at  A,  respectively  by  H'  and  W. 
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These  forces  are  all  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  analytical 
conditions  for  equilibriam  are 

H  -  H'  =  0,  and  W  -  W  =  0. 


Pio.  70. 


Taking  the  bending  moment  about  A,  we  have  * 

WxAD-HxBE  =  0, 
or,  H  X  i  cos  a  =  W  X  nZ  sin  a, 


hence, 


H  =  nWtana. 


(124) 


The  forces  H,  H',  W,  and  W  act  in  the  plane  of  and 
obliquely  to  the  axis,  A  B,  and  their  e£Fect  is  to  prodnoe  de- 
flection and  compression  of  the  fibres  of  the  beam.  The 
strain  arising  from  deflection  will  be  due  to  the  algebraic  snm 
of  the  perpendicular  components,  and  that  from  compression 
will  be  due  to  the  sum  of  the  parallel  ones.     (Art.  217.) 

Besolve  W  and  H'into  components  acting  perpendicularly 
and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  beam.  Bepi'esent  by  F  an<i 
P',  and  Q  and  Q',  these  components;  see  Fig.  71. 


A& 
M 
Ap 
Am 


m  = 


W=  W. 
P,  Ac  =  Q. 
H'  =  nW  tan  a. 
F,  An  =  Q'. 
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The  perpendicular  components  Arf  and  km  »ct  in  opposite 
directions,  hence  the  strain  arising  from  deflection  will  oe  dne 
to  their  difference,  P  —  P'. 


AW          /\^^ 

I:^ 

W/ 

a' 

^^yj^' 

iX 

Pig.  71. 

The  parallel  components  Ao  and  An  act  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, hence  the  strain  of  compression  will  be  due  to  their  sum, 

Q  +  Q'. 

Representing  the  force  W,  by  the  line  A},  we  find  tlie  values 
of  these  components  to  be  as  follows : 

P  =  Wsina;  P'  =  nW  tan  a  cos  a  =  7iWsina; 
Qrs^W"  cosa;  Q'  =  nWtan  a  sin  a. 

Suppose  the  cross-section  of  the  beam  to  be  a  rectangle  of 
uniform  dimension,  the  sides  of  which  ai*e  respectively  h 
and  d^  the  plane  of  the  latter  being  taken  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  force,  W,  we  have 

Q-fQ'  =  Wcosa-fnW  tan  a  sin  a, 

equal  to  the  total  compression  on  the  segment  from  A  to  C ; 
tms  sum  divided  by  hd  will  be  the  amount  of  compression 
on  the  unit  of  area  in  any  cross-section  in  this  segment. 
We  also  have 

P-P'=:(l-n)Wsina, 

for  the  force  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  beam.  Its 
moment  for  any  section,  at  the  distance,  (0,  measured  on  the 
line  A  B,  and  lying  between  A  and  C,  will  be 

(1  —  n)  W  sin  a  X  a. 
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Bnbetitating  in  the  expression  for  B'  (Art.  206),  ive  have 

(1  —  n)  Wx  sin  a 

for  the  stress  on  the  unit  of  area  farthest  from  the  neutral 
axis  in  any  section  produced  bj  deflection,  x  being  the  lever 
arm. 

For  the  segment  of  the  beam,  B  Cy  it  is  seen  that  the  strain 
of  direct  compression  is  due  to  the  force 

Q'  =  n  W  tan  a  sin  a. 

Giving  values  to  n,  from  0  to  1,  we  can  place  the  force,  W. 
at  any  point  on  the  axis.  And  knowing  d,  dj  and  W,  ana 
substituting  them  in  the  foregoing  expressions,  we  obtain  the 

stresses  in  the  beam. 

Let  us  place  it  at  the  middle  point,  and  suppose  W  and  a  to 
be  given. 

The  value  of  n  for  the  middle  point  is  i;  substituting  which 
in  the  expressions  for  P,  Q,  etc.,  there  obtains : 

Q  +  Q'  _  W  cos  g  +  jW  tan  gsin  g 
""JS~-  hd  ' 

for  the  stress  of  compression  on  the  unit  of  cross-section ;  and 

(P_P^)a._    ^W  a?  sing 

for  the  stress  due  to  deflection  on  the  unit  of  cross-section 
farthest  from  the  neutral  axis.  Bepresent  these  by  C  and  B', 
respectively.  To  determine  the  greatest  stress  on  the  unit  of 
area  in  any  cross-section  ;  first,  determine  B  for  the  particu- 
lar section  and  add  to  the  value  thus  found  that  for  0',  and 
the  result  will  be  the  total  stress  on  the  unit,  and  hence  the 
maximum  stress  in  that  section. 

To  determine  the  greatest  stress  prodaced  by  the  force, 
W,  upon  the  unit  of  surface  of  the  beam  :  first,  find  the  value 
of  B'  for  the  dangerous  section  and  then  add  to  it  the  value 
of  C  for  this  section ;  the  result  will  be  the  greatest  stress. 

Assuming  limiting  values  for  B'  and  C  and  knowing  h  and 
dj  the  corresponding  value  for  W  can  be  deduced.  Or,  as- 
suming B'  and  C  and  having  W  given,  we  can  deduce  values 
for  b  and  d. 

Suppose  the  beam  to  be  vertical,  then  a  =:  0,  and  we  get 

Q  =  W,  and  Q'  =  0, 
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or  the  compression  in  B  C  will  be  zero,  and  on  A  C  equal  to 
W.    We  also  have  H'  =  0,  or  there  is  no  horizontal  thrust, 

SujDDose  the  beam  horizontal,  dien  a  =  90^,  and  we  get  H' 
and  0  y  each  eqnal  to  infinity. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  compression  on  the  beam  and 
the  horizontal  throst  at  the  foot  both  decrease  as  a  decreases, 
and  the  reverse. 

255,  Uniformly  loaded. — Supp<«e  the  beam  to  be  uni- 
formly loaded,  and  let  w  be  the  load  ou  a  unit  of  length  of 
the  bmm. 

We  have  H  =  \wl  tan  a. 

The  corresponding  values  for  P,  P',  Q,  and  Q'  are  easily 
obtained. 

256.  Let  it  be  reqnired  to  determine  the  strains  on  a 
triangular  firame,  and  take  for  example, 

A  Jrame  made  of  three  beams  connected  at  the  ende  ly 
proper  joints  and  strained  hy  a  force  acting  in  thejplane  of 
ihevr  aaes  a/nd  at  one  of  the  angular  points. 

Suppose  the  plane  ox  the  axes  of  the  three  beams  to  be  ver- 
tical, and  one  of  the  sides,  B  C,  to  be  horizontal,  resting  on 
fixed  points  of  support  at  B  and  C. 

Disregarding  the  weight  of  the  frame  itself,  suppose  the 
straining  force  to  be  a  weight  suspended  from  or  resting  on 
the  point  A.    (Fig.  72.) 

Bepresent  by 

W,  the  weight  acting  at  A, 
a,  the  angle  BAD, 
/8,    «      "     CAD. 


FlS.  78. 


The  weight,  W,  acts  vertically  downwards  and  is  prevented 
from  fsdling  by  the  sap]^rt  at  A.  The  pressure  exerted  b^ 
it  at  A  is  received  by  the  mclined  beams^  A  B,  and  A  C,  and  u 
transmitted  by  them  to  the  fixed  points  oi  support  at  B  and  C. 
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The  weight,  W,  is  therefore  the  resultant  force  acting  on  tho 
frame,  and  the  pressure  on  the  inclined  beams  are  its  compo- 
nents in  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  the  beams. 

Bepresent  by  kd  the  weight  W,  and  construct  the  parallelo- 
gram hhcd.  We  have  from  the  principle  of  the  parallelo- 
gram of  forces : 

^,         Wsinfl  ,    .  Wsina        ,^«.^^ 

A*  =  -^— 7— T^  and  Ac=  .    ,     .  ^,.    (126) 

Bin  {a  -h  p)  Bin  (a  -f  /8)     ^       ' 

The  strains  produced  by  these  components  are  compresBive. 
Knowing  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  beams,  the  amount  of 
stress  on  the  unit  of  croPs-section  can  be  determined ;  or 
assuming  a  limit  for  this  stress  on  the  unit,  tlie  values  for  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  beams  may  be  deduced. 

These  components  being  transmitted  along  the  axes  of  the 
beams  to  the  points  of  support,  6  and  C,  may  be  resolved  at 
these  points  into  their  horizontal  and  vertical  components 
respectively. 

i)oing  so,  it  is  seen  that  the  horizontal  components  arc 
equal  to  bm  and  cny  and  are  equal  to  each  other,  but  act  in 
opposite  directions.    The  value  for  these  components  is 

J;»  =  (?n  =  W  ^J^^~ .     .    .    (126) 

Hence,  they  balance  each  other,  producing  a  strain  of  ex- 
tension on  the  beam,  B  C,  the  amount  of  which  on  thb  unit  of 
cross-section,  or  dimensions  of  beam  to  resist  which,  maj^  be 
determined.  The  vertical  components  are  respectively  eqnal 
to  Am  and  An,  and  act  in  the  same  direction.    We  have 

.         __sin)8cosa       ,.         __sinacos/8  ,^^^ 

Am  =  W  -T-f -— gr,  and  An  =  W  .   ,     .  ^.  (127) 

sin  [a+pY  y       6111  (a  +  p)  ^      ' 

They  are  resisted  by  the  reactions  at  the  points  of  support, 
which  must  be  strong  enough  to  sustain  these  vertical  prea- 
sures.  Adding  Am  to  An  we  find  their  sum  is  eqnal  to  W. 
It  is  well  to  observe  that  producing  kd  to  D,  we  have  the  pro- 
portion, Am  :  An  : :  C  D  :  B  D.  That  is,  the  vertical  through  A 
divides  the  side  B  C  into  two  segments  proportional  to  the 
vertical  components  acting  at  B  and  C» 

257.  The  oommon  roof-truss,  in  which  A  B  is  equal  in 
length  to  A  C,  and  the  angle  a  equal  to  ^,  is  the  most  oaual 
form  of  the  triangular  frame. 
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For  this  oase  we  would  have 

W 

M  =  Ao'^i ,  bm  =  -JW  tao  a,  and  Am  =  An  =  i  W. 

cos  a'  *  '  " 

Represent  by  22  the  length  of  B  C,  dy  the  length  of  A  D 
and  hj  the  length  of  A  B  =  A  C,  and  substituting  in  the  fore- 
going expression,  we  have 

A5  =  Ao  =  iW2,andJ7?i  =  m  =  iW-^ 

which  are  fully  given  for  any  assumed  value  for  W  when 
either  two  of  the  qnantities  in  the  second  members  are 
known. 

If,  instead  of  a  single  weight,  the  frame  had  been  strained 
by  a  uniform  load  distributed  over  the  inclined  pieces  A  B 
and  A  C,  we  may  suppose  the  whole  load  to  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  one  acting  at  the  middle  point  of  A  B  and 
the  otner  at  the  middle  pomt  of  A  C,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  article. 

If  the  frame  be  inverted  (Fig,  73)  the  method  of  calculat- 
ing the  strains  will  be  the  same,     under  this  supposition  the 


strains  in  the  inclined  pieces  will  be  tensile  instead  of  com- 
pressive, and  in  the  horizontal  piece  B  C  will  be  compressive 
instead  of  tensile,  the  expression  for. the  intensities  remaining 
the  same. 

258.  The  Jib-crane. — The  machine  known  as  the  jib- 
erane,  which  is  used  for  raising  and  lowering  weights,  is  an 
example  of  a  triangular  frame.  Its  principal  parts  are 
WL  vertical  post,  B  C ;  a  strut,  A  C ;  and  an  arm  or  tie-bar,  A  t , 
(Fig.  74.) 

Ordinarily,  the  whole  frame  aUowB  a  motion  of  rotatioii 
around  the  verti<tal  axis,  B  C. 
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The  weight,  W,  BOBpended  from  the  frame  at  A  is  kept 
from  falling  by  resistances  acting  in  the  directions  A  B  and 
A  C.  There  bein^  an  eqnilibriam  of  forces  at  A,  the  resultant, 
Wj  and  the  direction  of  the  resistances  being  known,  the  in- 
tensities of  these  resistances  are  easily  determined. 


B.,--^ 


Fia.74. 


Bepresent  W  by  M^  and  construct  the  parallelogram  Aide. 
Ah  and  Ac  will  represent  the  intensities  of  the  forces  acting  to 
keep  W  from  falling. 

From  the  parallelogram  we  have 


Ao  =  W 


sin  13 


sin  (a  +  /Sy 


(128) 


which,  as  it  is  seen,  produces  compression  on  the  strat  A  C, 
and  a  transverse  shearing  strain  at  C  on  the  post  C  B.  The 
horizontal  component  of  A  C  divided  by  the  area  of  cross- 
section  of  the  post  B  C,  gives  the  shearing  stress  on  the  unit 
of  crossHsection  at  C. 

We  also  have        Aft  =  W  -i — -, — ~-r, 

sm  {a  +  /Sy 

for  the  stress  acting  in  the  direction  of  A  B,  tending  to  elon- 

Ste  it,  and  to  produce  a  cross-strain  on  B  C.  The  greatest 
nding  moment  is  at  C,  Knowing  the  stresses,  it  is  a  simple 
problem  to  proportion  the  pieces  so  that  the  crane  may  be 
able  to  lift  a  given  weight,  or  to  determine  the  greatest 
weight  which  a  given  crane  may^  lift  with  safety. 
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OOMBDfED  TBIANGULAB  TRAMEB. 

269.  Open-built  beams  coustrncted  by  connectinfi;  the  upper 
and  lower  pieces  by  diagonal  braces  are  examples  of  com- 
binations or  triangular  frames. 

Triangular  Bracdng. 

260.  Triangular  bracing  -with  load  at  firee  end. — ^Tako 
a  beam  of  this  kind  and  suppose  it  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  one  end  ji/mdy  fixea^  the  other  free  to  move,  and 
strained  hy  a  force  acting  at  the  free  end.  Suppose  the  tri- 
angles formed  by  the  braces  to  oe  equilateral  (Fig.  76)  and 
disregard  the  weight  of  the  beam. 


Fig,  75. 

Bepre&ent  by  W  the  force  acting  at  A,  in  the  plane  of  the 
axes  of  the  pieces  of  the  frame  ana  perpendicular  to  A  G. 

The  force  W  acting  at  A  is  supported  by  the  pieces  A  B 
and  A  A',  and  produces  a  stress  of  compression  in  A  A'  and 
tension  in  A  B.  Laying  off  on  A  W  the  distance  M,  to  repre- 
sent W«  and  constructing  the  parallelogram  fJ)od,  we  have  Ao 
and  M  representing  the  mtensities  of  £ese  stresses. 

From  the  parallelogram  there  results 

W 

ko  = ,        and       AJ  =  W  tan  a* 

cos  a' 

The  compressive  force  ko  is  transmitted  to  A^  and  there 
supported  by  the  pieces  A'B  and  A'B\  Besolving  this  force 
at  A'  into  its  components  acting  in  the  directions  of  A'B  and 
A'B^  we  have  k'c^  =  2W  tan  a,  which  produces  compi*ession 

W 

in  A'B',and  A'ft'  = ,  which  produces  tension  in  A'B. 

'  cos  a'  ^ 

This  tension  A'  V  is  transmitted  by  the  brace  to  B.    Be> 
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solving  it  into  its  components  in  the  directions  B  B'  and  B  C| 
we  have 

W 

Compression  on  B  B^  = , 

^  cos  a 

Tension  on  B  C  =  2'W  tan  a. 

The  tension  at  A  is  transmitted  througli  the  beam  to  B, 
hence  the  tension  at  B  is  equal  to  the  sam  of  them,  or 

Tension  at  B  =  2W  tana  -f  Wtana  =  SWtano. 

Continuing  this  process,  we  find  that  the  force  W,  atraina 
all  the  diagonals  equally,  but  by  forces  which  are  alternately 
compressive  and  tensile,  and  the  expression  for  which  ib 

— — .    In  this  case  the  braces  numbered  odd  in  the  fifcure  are 
cosa  ^ 

compressed,  and  those  even  are  extended. 

The  stresses  in  the  upper  and  lower  beams  are  cumulative, 

receivmg  equal  increments,  each  equal  to  2W  tan  a,  at  each 

point  of  junction  of  the  brace  with  the  beam.    Hence,  in  this 

case,  for  the  upper  beam  we  have 

WtanaforAB,3WtanaforBC.5WtanaforCD,eta»9 
and  for  the  lower, 

2W  tan  a  for  A'B',  4W  tan  a  for  B'C,  6 W  tan  a  for  CD',  etc 

Having  determined  the  stresses  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  frame  produced  bv  a  force  W,  it  is  easy  to  nnd  the 
greatest  weight  that  such  a  frame  will  support,  or  to  propor- 
tion its  different  parts  to  resist  the  strains  produced  by  a  given 
load. 

The  triangles  taken  were  equilateral.  If  we  denote  by  d 
the  altitude  E'x  of  one  of  these  triangles,  or  depth  of  the 
beam ;  by  2,  the  length  of  one  of  the  sides  F  E,  or  distance 
between  the  vertices  of  two  adjacent  triangles,  which  we  will 
call  a  bay :  and  express  the  val  ues  of  cos  a  and  tan  a  in  terms 

J  7 

of  these ;  then  we  have  cos  a  =  , ,  and  tan  a  =  o>  Substituting 
which  in  the  foregoing  expressions,  there  obtains  -^W  for  the 

stress  in  the  diagonal,  and,  -^W  for  the  increment  to  be 

added  at  each  point  of  junction. 
To  find  the  stress  in  any  segment ;  as,  for  example,  k  F. 

The  tension  on  ABisWtana  =  ^^«  to  which  add  four 
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equal  increments,  there  being  four  bays  between  A  and  the 
segment  E  F,  and  we  have,  for  the  tensile  stress  in  E  F, 

9W  tan  a,  or  its  equal  o^W. 

261.  Triangular  Bracing  Strained  by  a  Unlfbrm  IfOad. 

— Suppose  the  strains  on  the  same  beam  to  be  caused  by  a 
weight  uniformly  distributed  over  either  the  upper  or  lower 
beam  of  the  frame. 

Let  A  E  F  A'  (Fig  76)  be  an  open-built  beam  supporting  a 
load  uniformly  df^trunited  over  the  iwper  beam  A  E. 

Denote  by  w  the  weight  distributea  over  any  one  segment. 

We  may,  without  material  eiTor,  suppose  tne  whole  load 
divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  each  equal  to  that  rest- 
ing on  the  adjacent  half  segments,  acting  at  the  points  A,  B,  C, 
etc.,  where  the  braces  are  connected  with  the  beam,  A  E* 


Since  there  are  four  of  these  bays,  the  total  load  is  4wy  the 
action  of  which  may  be  considered  to  be  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  the  weight  w  acting  at  each  of  the  points  B,  C, 
and  D,  and  iw  at  A  and  E. 

The  strains  on  A  B,  A  A',  A'B,  and  A'B'  are  due  to  the  weight 

•X  acting  at  A,  and  are  determined  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

^  The  strains  on  B  C,  B  B',  B'  C,  and  B'C  are  due  to  the  ao- 

tioD  of  the  weight  w  acting  at  B,  increased  by  the  strains  due 

to 
to -^acting  at  A. 

The  strains  on  the  remaining  parts  are  due  to  the  weight 
acting  at  each  vertex,  increased  by  those  transmitted  from  the 
points  to  the  right  of  them. 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  stresses  in  each  of  the  pieces  in 
any  pair  of  diagonals  are  equal  in  amount,  but  dinerent  in 
kind,  and  increase  as  they  go  from  the  point  of  application  to 
the  points  of  support  for  each  set;  and  that  the  stresses  in 
the  segments  of  tne  upper  ond  lower  beams  increase  in  the 
same  direction.  The  rate  of  increase  can  be  easily  determined. 
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BftBTHOD  OF  SEOTX0N& 

262.  The  etresses  in  the  different  pieces  of  a  frame  may  be 
obtained  by  using  the  principle  pf  moments,  or,  as  it  is  nsit- 
ally  called,  the  "  method  of  sections."  This  method  consists 
in  supposing  the  frame  to  be  divided  by  a  section  cutting  not 
more  than  three  pieces  of  the  frame,  and  taking  the  inter- 
section of  two  of  these  pieces  as  a  centre  of  moments. 

It  is  evident  that  the  stresses  in  the  two  pieces  passing 
through  the  centre  of  moments  will  have  no  moments  to  op- 
pose tnose  of  the  extraneous  forces  acting  to  turn  the  frame 
around  the  assumed  centre,  and  that  these  external  moments 
mnst  be  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  moment  of  the  stress  in 
the  third  piece.  If  the  moment  of  the  stress  in  the  tliird 
piece,  with  respect  to  the  assumed  centre,  be  placed  equal  to 
the  bending  moment  of  the  extraneous  forces  with  respect 
to  the  same  point,  an  equation  will  be  found  that  must  be 
true  for  equilibrium,  and  which,  when  solved,  will  give  the 
intensity  of  the  stress  in  the  third  piece  whenever  the  posi- 
tion of  this  piece  and  the  bending  moments  are  known. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  by  this  method  the  stress  in  the 
segment  E  F  (Fi.«:.  75). 

Intersect  the  frame  by  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  between  x  and  E,  and  let  T'  be  the  stress  in  the  piece 
E  F.  This  plane  will  cut  the  nieces  E  F,  E  E',  and  E'  D',  and 
uo  othere.     Assume  E'  to  be  tne  centre  of  moments. 

The  resultant  of  the  stress  T'  is  supposed  to  act  along  the 
axis  of  the  piece  F  E.  Its  moment  with  respect  to  E'  will  be 
T  X  E'x. 

Since  there  is  an  equilibrium, 

T'  X  E'aj  =  W  X  Aa?,  or,  T'  x  cZ  =  W  x  4^?;  hence 

T'  =  4 J-T  W,  the  same  value  before  deduced. 

In  a  similar  manner,  assuming  E  as  a  centre,  the  intensity 
of  the  stress  in  E'  D'  may  be  obtained. 

This  method,  in  many  cases,  is  a  convenient  one  and  its 
use  is  simply  a  matter  of  choice. 

Vertical  and  Diagonal  Bracing. 

263.  Suppose  the  triangles,  instead  of  being  equilateral, 
to  be  right-angled,  as  in  Fig.  77,  and  the  beam  strained  by  a 
load,  \V7  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

The  stresses  in  the  upper  and  lower  beams  would  be  re- 
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Bpectively  tensile  and  compressive,  and  cumulative  as  in  tbe 
preceding  case. 


Pio.  77. 

The  expression  for  the  equal  increment  would  be 

Wtano. 

The  force  acting  on  the  diagonals  would  be  oompresaive 
and  equal  to 


W 


,  same  as  in  preceding  case. 


cos  a 

The  stress  in  the  verticals  would  be  tensUe  and  equal  to 
W  for  each. 
Eejiresentiug  by 

h^  the  length  of  a  diagonal,  A  A^ 

ly  the  length  of  a  segment,  A  B, 

dj  the  length  of  a  vertical,  A'B,  we  can  write 

Wtana  =  W-T,  and 


COS  a  d  d       ^ 


(129) 


expressions  more  frequently  used  when  calenlatino:  the  stresses 
than  the  expressions  mvolving  the  circular  functions. 

If,  in  the  preceding  cases,  W  had  acted  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, that  is,  pushed  the  point  A  upward  instead  of  pulling 
it  down,  or  the  same  thing,  the  frame  had  been  turned  over 
BO  that  the  upper  beam  became  the  lower,  the  stresses  would 
have  been  oetermined  in  the  same  manner  with  similar 
results,  excepting  that  the  inclined  pieces  would  have  been 
extended  instead  of  compressed,  and  the  yerticals  compressed 
instead  of  extended. 
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ANGLE  OF  BOONOMT. 

264  It  has  been  showD  that  the  Btress  on  the  unit  of  croea- 
eection  of  a  brace,  strained  bj  a  force  as  W  (Fig.  77)  varies 
with  the  angle  made  by  the  brace  with  the  straining  force. 

It  is  plain  that  of  two  braces  of  the  same  material,  for  the 
same  stress  on  the  nnit  and  the  same  span,  the  more  eco- 
nomical brace  will  be  the  one  that  contains  the  less  amount  of 
material ;  or,  for  the  same  stress  and  the  same  amount  of 
material,  the  one  that  gives  the  wider  span. 

Suppose  the  stress  on  the  nnit  of  crossHsection  and  the 
span  to  be  fixed,  it  is  required  to  find  the  angls  that  a  trace 
shall  make  with  the  stra/ining  force  eo  that  the  a/mount  ofmor 
terial  in  the  brace  ehaU  be  a  minimum. 

Let  B  C  be  the  fixed  span  (Fig.  78)  and  2W  the  intenmty 
of  the  straining  force  acting  vertically  to  be  transmitted  by 
braces  to  the  points  B  and  C  considered  as  fixed.  Let  A  = 
the  length  of  A  B  =  A  C,  21  —  the  length  of  B  C,  and  (?  =  the 
distance  A  D. 


Fio.  78. 

The  straining  force  produces  a  compressive  stress  in  each 

n 
brace  equal  to  W-j-. 

Suppose  the  resistance  offered  by  the  brace  to  vary  directly 
with  the  area  of  its  cross-section  (Art.  164)  and  let  ^  be  the  area 
of  cross-section,  and  C,  the  assumed  compressive  stress  al- 
lowed on  the  unit.  We  can  then  form  the  following  e^ua- 
tion: 


W4  =  8^  X  0'>     •    •    •    •    (130) 


from  which  we  obtaiu 


„     W       A 


»  -     -  - 
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and 

W      A* 
l^hzn-y^  X  -J,  for  the  volume  of  the  brace, 

Subetitating  ^  +  P  in  this  expression  for  A*,  we  have 

Volume  of  brace  =  -p-  x  — ^— .    .    .    •    (131) 

The  value  oid^l  makes  this  function  a  minimum.  Hence, 
it  is  seen  that  the  volume  of  the  brace  is  a  minimum  when 
the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  straining  force  is  equal 
to  45**.  This  angle  is  called  "  the  angle  of  economy ''  of 
the  brace. 

In  this  discussion,  the  len^h  of  the  bay  or  span  has  been 
fixed.  A  similar  result  would  have  been  obtained  if  dj  the 
depth  of  the  truss,  had  been  fixed  and  the  length  of  the  bay 
B  C  determined. 

The  resistance  in  a  tie  to  tension  varies  directly  with  the 
area  of  cross-section,  however  long  the  piece  may  be,  and 
therefoi*e  the  angle  above  obtained  is  the  true  angle  of  econ- 
omy for  ties  in  all  cases.  This  is  not  true  for  struts,  as 
experiment  has  shown  (Art.  202)  that  when  the  diameter  is 
small  in  comparison  to  its  length,  the  resistance  to  compres- 
sion becomes  also  a  function  of  its  length,  which  latter  di- 
mension must  be  duly  considered. 

The  angle  of  economy  for  a  strut  when  its  length  exceeds 
its  diameter  more  than  fifteen  or  thirty  times  can  be  deter- 
mined by  taking  the  formulas  deduced  from  Hodgkinson's 
experiments  for  finding  the  strength  of  pillars,  and  following 
the  steps  just  described. 

Merrill,  in  his  *^  Iron  Truss  Bridges,"  gives  the  angle  of 
economy  for  a  cast-iron  strut  in  a  triangular  frame  at  27^  51', 
or  the  depth  of  the  frame  to  be  a  little  greater  than  one-fourth 
of  the  span.  In  diagonal  bracing  with  vertical  ties  (Art.  236) 
he  gives  the  angle  of  economy  for  the  struts  to  be  39""  19 
with  the  verticfld. 


PART   IV 


BCASONRY. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

265.  Masonry  is  the  art  of  erecting  BtructureB  in  stone, 
brick,  and  mortar. 

It  is  classified,  from  the  nature  of  the  material  used,  into 
stone,  briok,  and  mixed  masonry ;  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  material  is  prepared,  into  outstone,  ashlar^  rubble,  and 
hammered  masonry;  and  from  the  mode  of  laying  the 
blocks,  into  irregular  and  regular  masonry. 


MASONRY  STRUCTXTRES. 

266.  Masonry  structures  are  divided  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  strains  they  are  to  sustain.  Their  forms 
and  dimensions  are  deteiTnined  by  the  amount  and  kind  of 
strains  they  are  required  to  resist.  They  may  be  classed  as 
follows : 

1st  Those  which  sustain  only  their  own  weight ;  as  walls 
of  enclosures. 

2d.  Those  which,  besides  their  own  weight,  are  required  to 
support  a  vertical  pressure  arising  from  a  weight  placed  upon 
them ;  as  the  walls  of  a  building,  piers  of  ardaes,  etc 

3d.  Those  which,  besides  their  own  weight,  are  required  to 
resist  a  lateral  thrust ;  as  a  wall  supporting  an  embankment, 
reservoir  walls,  etc. 

4th.  Those  which,  sustaining  a  vertical  pressure,  are  sub- 
jected to  a  transverse  strain ;  as  lintels,  areas,  etc. 

6th.  Those  which  are  required  to  transmit  the  pressure  they 
directly  receive  to  lateral  points  of  support;  as  arches. 
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WALL& 

267.  Definitions. — In  a  wall  of  masonry  the  front  is  called 
the  fkoe ;  the  inside  or  side  opposite,  the  back ;  the  layer  of 
stones  which  forms  the  front  is  called  the  fkoing,  and  that  of 
the  back,  the  backing ;  the  portion  between  these,  forming 
the  interior  of  tlie  wall,  the  fiilling. 

If  a  uniform  slope  is  given  to  the  face  or  back,  this  slope  is 
termed  the  batter. 

The  section  made  bv  a  vertical  plane  passed  perpendicular 
to  the  face  of  the  wall  is  called  the  profile.' 

Each  horizontal  layer  of  etone  in  the  wall  is  called  a  oourse ; 
the  upper  surface  of  the  stone  in  each  course,  the  bed  or 
build;  and  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  two  adjacent  stones, 
tho-joints. 

When  the  stones  of  each  layer  are  of  equal  thickness 
throughout,  the  term  regular  ooursing  is  applied;  if  un- 
equal, irregular  or  random  ooursing.  The  particular  ar- 
rangement of  the  different  stones  of  each  course,  or  of  con- 
tiguous courses,  is  called  the  bond. 

Walls.— The  simplest  forms  of  walls  are  those  generally 
used  to  form  an  inclosing  fence  around  a  given  area,  or  to 
form  the  upright  inclosing  parts  of  a  building  or  ixx)m. 


BBTAININa  WALLS. 

268.  A  retaining  ^wall  is  the  term  used  to  designate  a 
wall  built  to  support  a  mass  of  earth  in  a  vertical  position,  or 
one  nearly  so.  The  term  sustaining  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  same  case.  In  military  engineering,  the  term  revetment 
wall  is  frequently  used  to  designate  the  same  structure. 

The  earth  sustained  by  a  retaining  wall  is  usually  deposited 
behind  and  against  the  back  after  the  wall  is  built.  If  the 
wall  is  built  against  the  earth  in  its  undisturbed  position,  as 
the  side  of  an  excavation  or  cutting,  it  is  called  a  faoe-^wall, 
and  sometimes  breast-^wall. 

Reservoir  ^walls  and  dams  are  special  cases  of  retaining^ 
walls,  where  the  material  to  be  supported  is  water  instead  of 
earth. 

Counterforts  are  projections  from  the  back  of  a  retaining 
wall,  and  are  added  to  increase  its  strength.  The  projections 
from  the  face  or  the  side  opposite  to  the  thrust  are  called 
buttresses. 
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ABBA8,  UMTBLS,  AMD  PULTB-BAMBS. 

269.  The  term  area  is  applied  to  a  mass  of  masonry,  nsually 
of  uniform  thickness,  laid  over  the  ground  enclosed  by  the 
foundations  of  walls. 

The  tenn  lintel  is  applied  to  a  single  stone,  spanning  an 
interval  in  a  wall ;  as  over  the  openingf  or  a  window,  door,  etc. 

The  term  plate«band  is  applied  to  the  lintel  when  it  is 
composed  of  several  pieces.  The  pieces  have  the  form  of 
truncated  wedges,  and  the  whole  combination  possesses  the 
outward  appearance  of  an  arch  whose  under  surntce  is  plane 
instead  of  being  curved. 


270.  An  aroh  is  a  combination  of  wedge-shaped  blocks, 
ealled  voussoirs  or  arch-stones,  supporting  each  other  by 
their  mutual  pressures,  the  combination  being  suppoited  at 
the  two  ends.    (Fig.  79.) 

These  blocks  are  truncated  towards  the  angle  of  the  wedges 
by  a  curved  surface,  generally  normal  to  the  joints  between 
the  blocks. 

The  supports  against  which  the  extreme  voussoirs  rest  are 
generally  built  ot  masonry. 


^^yy^^^A^A/^J^yAi^^^i^^ 


FlO.  70. 


If  this  mass  of  masonry,  or  otlier  material,  supports  two 
successive  arches  it  is  called  a  pier;  if  the  pier  be  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  thrust  arising  from  .either  of  the 
arches  alone,  it  is  called  an  abutment  pier;  the  extreme 


1 
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piers  which  support  an  embankment,  generally  of  earth,  on 
one  side,  and  an  arch  on  the  other,  are  called  abutmentis. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  arch  is  called  the  soffit ;  its  outer 
surface,  the  back.  The  sides  of  the  arch  are  called  reins ; 
the  end  surface,  the  face,  and  sometimes  the  head  of  the 
arch.  The  connection  of  the  arch  with  the  pier  is  called  the 
impost ;  if  the  top  surface  of  a  pier  is  sloped  to  receive  the 
ena  of  the  arch,  this  surface  is  called  a  ske^virback. 

The  highest  stones  of  a  pier,  or  the  stones  on  which  an 
arch  rests,  are  called  cushion  stones ;  the  highest  stone  of 
the  arch  is  called  the  keystone. 

The  line  in  which  the  soffit  of  the  arch  intersects  the  pier 
is  called  the  springing  line.  The  line  of  intersection  of 
the  face  of  the  arch  with  the  soffit  is  the  intrados ;  with 
the  back  of  the  arch,  the  extrados.  The  chord,  A  B  rFig. 
79)  is  termed  the  span,  and  the  height,  H  C,  of  the  Key- 
stone above  this  line,  is  termed  the  rise.  The  lenfi^  of 
the  arch  is  that  of  the  springing  line.  The  highestUne  of 
the  soffit,  that  projected  at  C,  is  called  the  crown.  The 
line  in  the  plane  of  the  springing  lines  projected  at  H,  sym- 
metrically disposed  with  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  soffit  on 
that  plane,  is  the  axis  of  the  arch.    The  courses  of  stones 

?irallel  to  the  head  of  the  arch  are  called  ring-courses. 
he  courses  which  run  lengthwise  of  the  arch  are  termed 
string-courses.  The  joints  between  the  different  ring, 
courses  arc  called  heading  joints.  Those  between  the 
different  string-courses  are  termed  coursing  or  bed-joints. 
A  wall  standing  on  an  arch  and  parallel  to  the  nead  is 
called  a  spandrel-w^all. 

271.  Classifloation. — Arches  may  be  classified  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  axis  with  respect  to  a  vertical  or  hon- 
Eontal  plane,  or  according  to  the  form  of  the  soffit. 

A  right  arch  is  one  whose  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
heads.  The  arch  is  called  oblique  or  aske^  when  tlie  axis 
is  oblique  to  the  heads;  and  rampant,  when  the  axis  is 
oblique  to  the  horizontal  plane. 

Arches  are  termed  cylindrical,  conical,  ^warped,  etc.,  ac- 
cording as  the  soffit  is  cylindrical,  conical,  etc. 

272.  The  cylindrical  arch. — The  cylindrical  is  the  most 
usual  and  the  simplest  form  of  the  arch.  A  section  taken  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  is  called  a  right  section. 

xliese  arches  are  classified  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
curve  cut  out  of  the  soffit  hj  the  plane  of  right  section. 

If  the  curve  be  a  semicircle,  the  arch  is  called  a  fiill 
oentre  arch ;  if  a  portion  of  a  semicircle,  a  segmental  arch. 
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When  the  section  gives  a  semi-ellipse,  the  arch  is  called  an 
elliptical  arch ;  if  the  curve  resenilues  a  semi-ellipse,  but  is 
composed  of  arcs  of  circles  tangent  to  each  other,  the  term 
oval  of  three,  five,  etc.,  centres,  according  to  the  number  of 
arcs  hsod,  is  applied  to  designate  it. 

273.  Groined  and  Cloistered  Arohes. — ^The  intersection 
of  cylindrical  arches  having  tlieir  axes  in  the  same  plane,  and 
having  the  same  rise,  foi*m  the  arches  known  as  groined  and 
cloistered. 

The  groined  arch  (Fig.  80)  is  made  by  removing  from 
each  cylindrical  arch  those  portions  of  itself  which  lie  with- 
in the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other  arch ;  in  this  way, 
the  two  soffits  are  so  connected  that  the  two  arches  open 
freely  into  each  other. 


Fig.  80— Bepresents  the  plan  of  the  soffit  and  the  right  seotioiiB  M  m4 

N  of  the  cylmders  fonning  a  groined  aroh. 
oa,  piUars  supporting  the  arch. 
be^  groins  of  the  soffit. 
am,  7nn,  edges  of  coursing  joint. 

A,  key  stone  of  the  two  arches  formed  of  one  hlook. 

B,  B.  groin  stones,  eaoh  of  one  piece,  situated  below  the  key-stone,  and 
forming  a  part  of  each  arch. 


The  cnrves  of  intersection  of  the  soffits  form  the  edges  of 
salient  angles  and  are  termed  groins,  hence  the  name  of  the 
arch. 

The  cloistered  arch  (Fig.  81)  is  made  by  retaining  in  each 
cylindrical  arch  only  those  portions  of  itself  which  lie  within 
the  corresponding  portions  of  the  other  arch ;  thus,  a  portion 


of  the  Bofflt  of  each  arch  is  eacloeod  within  the  otlior,  these 
portions  forming  a  fonr-eided  vaulted  ceiling. 


Fis.  81 — BepicMnta  ft  horiiotiUl  Motion 
through  the  walli  mpportiDg  the  acch  uid 
plan  of  the  sofBt  of  ft  otuistered  aioh. 

B,  B,  tike  waJIa  at  the  enoloanre  or  abnt- 
tnenbi  of  the  mnihe*. 

oi,  oairei  of  intezMotlon  of  the  lofflt*. 

e,  digioJn  itoitet. 


This  arch  was  mnch  need  in  forming  the  ceilings  of  the 
cells  of  monasteries;  from  their  object  and  use  is  derived  the 
term  cloistered. 

374.  Annular  arohefl. — An  annular  arch  is  one  that  maj 
be  venerated  by  revolving  the  right  section  of  an  arch  about 
a  line  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  section,  but  not  intersecV 


faig  it.    This  line  is  nsnally  vertical  and  also  perpendicular 
to  the  span  of  the  arch.     (Fig.  82.)     The  axis  is  curved 
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being  doBcribed  by  the  centre  of  the  onp\'e  of  right  section. 
The  coureing  joints  are  conical,  and  the  heading  joints  are 
plane  Burfacea. 

275.  Domes. — Ad  arch  whose  soffit  ia  the  surface  of  a 
hemisphere,  the  half  of  a  ^hei-oid,  or  other  similar  surface, 
ia  c&Ued  a  dome.  The  soffit  noay  be  generated  bj-  revolving 
the  curve  of  right  section  about  the  rise  for  360°,  or  aly^ut 
the  span  for  180°.  In  the  first  case  the  horizontal  section  at 
the  springing  lines  ia  a  cirde,  in  the  other  it  ia  the  generating 
curve. 

The  plan  may  be  any  regular  figure.  Fig.  83  rcpreeents  a 
plan  and  Tsrtical  section  of  a  oiroular  dome. 


276.  Conloal  arobes. — Their  name  explains  their  oon- 
strutition.  They  are  but  rarely  used,  in  consequence  of  the 
varying  sizes  of  the  vouasoii'S. 

277.  .Arohes  with  warped  soffits.  —  Arches,  whose 
soffits  are  warped  surfaces,  are  frcr^uently  used.  The  partio- 
nlar  kind  of  warped  surface  will  depend  upon  circumstances. 

A  common  example  of  tbia  class  is  an  arch  which  has  the 
same  rise  at  the  lieads  but  unequal  spans.  The  soffit  in  this 
case  may  be  generated  by  moving  a  straight  line  so  as  to  con- 
tinually touch  tlie  curves  of  section  of  the  soffit  at  the  heada, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  remain  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
springlog  lines.  A  sarface  generated  in  this  manner  belongs 
to  the  class  of  warped  surfacee  having  a  plane  directer.  Li 
particular  cases  it  is  a  conoid,  hence  the  name  of  oonoldal 
luvhea  is  frequently  applied  to  this  kind. 
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Arches  whoBe  soffits  may  be  thus  generated  possess  the 
advantage  of  having  straight  lines  for  uie  edges  ox  the  joints 
rnnning  lengthwise  in  the  soffit. 

278.  Oblique  or  aske^tr 'arohes* — An  arch  whose  axis 
makes  an  angle  with  the  head  is  called  oblique  or  aske^tr. 
In  arches  of  this  kind  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  head  is  the 
span.  The  angle  of  obliquity  is  the  angle  which  the  axis 
makee  with  a  normal  to  the  head. 


MECHANICS  OF  MASONRY. 
DZSTRZBUnON  OF  FBB88URB. 

379.  The  surface  on  which  a  structure  rests  is  required  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  structure,  and  also  the  load  it 
carries,  or  the  thrust  it  may  have  to  resist  It  is  necessary 
for  stability  that  the  resultant  line  of  these  pressures  should 
pierce  this  surface  within  the  limits  of  the  base  of  the  struct- 
ure, and  tiiat  all  the  forces  acting  within  this  area  be  com- 
pressive. '  The  point  in  which  this  resultant  pierces  the 
surface  is  known  as  the  centre  of  pressure. 

Structures  generally  rest  upon  plane  surfaces  and  the 
portion  pressed  is  usually  a  simple  plane  iigure.  Since  the 
pressure  on  this  surface  may  vary  from  point  to  point,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  what  the  pressure  is  at  any  point  of 
the  surface,  and  to  iind  the  limits  within  which  the  centre 
of  pressure  must  be  to  have  all  the  forces  acting  upon  the 
surface  compressive. 

280.  Normal  pressure. — Suppose  a  series  of  blocks,  of 
the  form  of  rectangular  parallelopipedons  with  equal  bases, 
but  (Fig.  84)  whose  altitudes  in- 
crease m  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, be  placed  side  by  side  on  a 
given  plane  area,  A  B  C  D.  It  is 
evident  that  the  pressure  on  the 
area  A  B  C  D,  is  less  on  that  part 
under  block  1  than  it  is  on  the 
part  under  block  5,  and  that  the 
pressure  on  any  part,  as  B  C  5, 
will  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  altitude  of  the  block  resting 
upon  it 

If  these  blocks  be  very  thin,     -  pio.  84. 

that  is,  the  width  of  the  bases 

measured    in  the    direction  of  A    B   be  infinitely  small, 
and  have  altitudes  that  reach  to  the  line  E  F  drawn  through 
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the  middle  poiDts  of  the  upper  sides  of  blockB  1,  2,  3,  4  uid 
5,  the  total  preaenre  on  the  area  A  B  C  D  will  he  the  same  as 
tliat  produced  by  the  five  blocks.  The  pressnre  on  the 
onitB  of  this  area  will  not,  however,  be  theeame,  being  dif- 
ferent for  the  two  cases  for  most  of  them. 

The  pressure  on  each  lino  of  the  surface  parallel  to  B  C, 
~auscd  oy  the  thin  blocks,  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
corresponding  ordinate  of  the  trapezoid  BFEA,  and  the 
centre  of  prtiAsuro  of  each  block  will  be  found  on  the  sur- 
face ABC  D  directly  nnder  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
block.  The  centre  of  pressure  of  the  entire  mass  will  be 
found  on  the  surface  directly  tinder  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
trapezoid  forming  the  middle  section  of  the  thin  blocks. 

281,  TTnlform  pressure. — If  the  blocks  were  all  of  the 
same  size  and  of  the  same  material,  the  pressure  on  a  unit  of 


area  wonld  be  the  same  for  every  point  pressed  by  it,  and  the 
centre  of  pressure  wonld  be  directly  under  the  centre  of  the 
base.  Assuming  the  form  of  the  baae  of  a  structure  to  be 
rectangular,  the  system  of  forces  acting  to  produce  a  press- 
nre that  is  uniformly  disti'ibnted  over  the  surface  pressed 
may  be  represented  by  a  rectangular  parallel opipedon  of 
homogeneous  density,  of  which  the  rectangle  is  the  base. 

Suppose  a  rectangular  surface,  as  A  B  C  D  (Fig.  85),  to  be 
pressed  by  such  a  system  of  forces,  and  P  to  m  t£e  resultant 
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The  centre  of  pressure  would  be  at  the  centre,  0,  of  the 

p 
rectangle,  and  the  pressure  on  each  unit  of  area  would  be  -^. 

282.  Uniformly  varying:  pressure.  — Suppose  the 
pressure  to  be  zero  along  the  line  A  D  (Fig.  84),  and  to  in- 
crease uniformly  toward  B  C,  along  which  the  pressure  is 
equal  to  B  F.  The  system  of  forces  producing  this  pressure 
may  be  represented  bv  a  wedge-shaped  mass  of  homogeneous 
density,  as  shown  in  fig.  86.  The  centre  of  pressure  of  any 
section  parallel  to  A  8,  is  below  its  centi'e  of  gravity  and  to 
the  right  of  the  middle  point  of  its  base  at  a  distance  equal  to 
one-sixth  of  A  B.  The  centre  of  pressure  of  the  whole  mass 
will  therefore  be  on  the  line  X  a',  and  at  a  distance  from 
O  equal  to  one-sixth  of  A  6. 

The  pressures  on  the  different  lines  parallel  to  A  D  vary  as 

the  ordinates  of  the  triangle,  N  L  M.     The  pressure  on  the 

p 
unit  at  0,  the  centre  of  the  rectangle,  is  equal  to  -r ,  the  mean 

JBl. 

pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  rectangle,  P  being  the  result* 
ant  force. 

To  find  tlie  preclsnre  P'  on  the  unit,  at  the  distance  w 
from  0  measured  on  X  X\  we  have,  representing  the  sides  of 
the  rectangle  by  2a  and  25, 


-^:F  : :  N  H  :  N  P,  ora:flf  +  a, 


whence, 


^=j(-:+o 


(182) 


283.  Uniformly  varying 
pressure  combined  with 
uniform  pressure. — ^If  we 
suppose  the  wed^e-shaped  mass 
of  the  last  case  placed  upon  the 
rectanguhir  parailelopip^on  of 
the  previous  case,  so  tnat  the  base 
of  the  wedge  shall  exactly  coincide 
with  the  upper  base  of  the  paral- 
lelopipedon,  the  corresponding 
pressure  upon  the  base  may  be 
representea  by  Fig.  87.  In  this 
case,  the  centre  of  pressure  will 
be,  as  before,  below  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  mass  represent- 
ing the  system  of  forces  and  to  the 
ri^t  of  the  centre  of  base,  0^  a 


Fie.  87. 
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distance  less  than  one-sixth  of  A  B.    Kepresent  the  resultant 

f>re8sure  by  P,  the  distance  0  V  by  a',  and  divide  tlie  middle 
ine  X  X'  into  tliree  equal  parts,  and  let  K  and  K'  be  the  points 
of  division.  Eesolve  the  resultant  P  into  two  parallel  com- 
ponents Pi  and  Ps,  acting  at  the  points  K  and  K'. 

If  Pi  acted  alone,  from  what  we  have  shown,  we  find  the 
pressure  upon  any  unit  due  to  its  action  to  be 

in  which  P'  is  the  pressure  due  to  Pi ;  in  the  same  way  the 
pressm*e  P''  due  to  P^  acting  alone  would  bo 

The  pressure  P«  due  to  P  will  be  equal  to  their  sum,  or 

To  find  tlie  value  of  P^  and  Pj  in  terms  of  P,  represent 
those  parallel  components  as  acting  at  M  and  M^  From  the 
principle  of  parallel  forces,  we  have 

PiX-3-  =  Px  (-3  +  '»')  and 

Prom  which,  finding  the  value  of  Pi  and  P),  and  substitat- 
ing  in  tlie  expression  for  Pjg,  we  have 


for  the  pressure  on  the  unit  of  area  at  the  distance  a;  from  the 
centi*e  of  the  base  measured  on  the  line  X  X'« 

284.  Suppose  the  load,  instead  of  being  uniform  along 
lines  parallel  to  X  X^,  was  uniform  along  lines  parallel  to  some 
line  making  an  angle  with  it.    If  wo  know  the  centre  of 

Srcssure,  the  pressure  on  any  unit  of  area  of  the  base  may  be 
etermined. 

Let  the  centre  of  pressure  be  at  any  point,  as  V  in  the 
rectangle,  and  let  the  co-ordinates  of  this  point  be  denoted  by 
a'  and  y'  (Fig.  88). 
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Through  V  draw  a  straight  line  V^  V3,  so  that  ^  shall  be  its 
middle  point.  The  point  V^  would  have  for  its  abscissa  2at', 
and  V,  &r  its  ordinate  2^. 


The  resultant  P  being  resolved  into  two  parallel  oompo- 
oents  acting  at  Vj  and  Vj,  these  will  be  each  equal  to  -^« 

From  the  preceding  wo  have  the  pressure  at  any  point  pro- 
duced by  a  TOrce  at  Vi  to  be 


•     2A\ 


1  + 


3  X  2a)(B' 


2xm'\ 


and  for  that  produced  by  the  force  at  V}  to  be 


=  -( 
2A\ 


1+- 


3  X  2y'y 


J» 


). 


and  hence  .the  total  pressure  on  the  unit  of  area  due  to  P 
acting  at  V,  at  the  poinJ:  whose  co-ordinates  are  x  and  y,  will 
be 


(E;y 


=l( 


1  + 


8  a?' ft?     Z^y 


).    .    (186) 


The  pressure  at  the  different  points  of  the  base  mav  be 
determined  in  a  similar  way  when  the  base  is  a  circle,  elhpse, 
lozenge,  etc. 

285.  General  solution. — It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  rotation  about  some  right  line  in  the  base 
whenever  the  resultant  pressure  pierces  the  plane  of  the 
base  in  any  point  exceptin^r  its  centre  of  figure,  iiegardin^ 
the  base  as  a  cross-section,  this  right  line  will  be  its  neutral 

14 
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And  since  the  condition  is  imposed  that  all  the  forces 
acting  within  the  base  shall  be  compressive,  it  is  evident  that 
tliis  neutral  axis  mnst  remain  outside  of,  or  at  least  tangent  to, 
the  base.  If  the  neutral  axis  should  intersect  the  base,  it  is 
plain  that  the  portion  of  the  base  on  the  same  side  witJi  the 
centre  of  pressure  would  be  compressed,  while  the  portion  of 
the  base  on  the  other  side  woula  be  subjected  to  a  strain  of 
extension,  a  condition  which  is  not  allowable. 

The  centre  of  pressure  of  any  section  is  the  centre  of  per- 
cussion of  the  plane  area  representing  it.  Hence,  the  general 
solution  obtained  from  mechanics  for  obtaining  .the  centres  of 
percussion  and  axes  of  rotation  for  any  plane  figure  may  be 
applied  to  these  cases. 

The  normal  pressure  upon  the  base  is  generally  produced 
by  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  by  a  uniformly  varying  one, 
or  by  a  combination  of  the  two,  placed  upon  the  structure. 
These  are  the  cases  which  have  been  considered. 

286.  Ssrnunetrioal  basa — In  general  the  blocks  used  in 
building  have  a  plane  of  symmetry,  and  these  loads  above 
named  are  symmetrically  distributed  with  respect  to  this 
plane  and  to  the  base  of  tlie  block.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  resultant  pressure  pierces  the  base  in  its  axis  or 
middle  line. 

For  such  cases  the  expression  for  the  pressure  on  any  point 
will  be  of  the  general  form, 


^-=z(^-^^>     •     •     •     (^^«) 


in  which  K  is  a  positive  coefficient  depending  upon  the  figure 
of  the  base.  We  have  found  it  equal  to  3  for  tlie  rectangle ; 
we  would  find  it  e^ual  to  4  for  the  ellipse  or  circle,  and  6  for 
the  lozenge,  2a  bemg  the  longest  diameter.  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  the  pressure  is  more  equally  distributed  over  a  rect- 
angular base  than  over  a  circular,  elliptical,  or  lozenge-shaped 
one. 

In  the  general  expression  for  Pj^  it  is  seen  that  in  the 
rectangle  if  ar'  is  greater  numerically  than  ±  ^,  that  the 
corresponding  values  of  a?  =  ^^a  give  negative  values  for  P., 
That  IS,  there  will  be  no  pressure  on  the  opposite  edge ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  will  be  tension,  and  the  jomt  will  open  or 
tend  to  open,  along  this  line.  Ifx'=z±ia  the  values  of  P^ 
for  a?  =  db  «  are  0 ;  that  is,  there  is  no  pressure  on  the  edge. 
Hence,  if  the  pressure  is  to  be  distributed  over  the  entire 
base,  the  resultant  must  pierce  it  within  the  limits  of  ±  i^ 

287.  Oblique  pressure. — In   a  large  number  of   cases^ 
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espedallj  in  structures  of  the  third  and  fifth  clafises,  the 
resultant  pressure  has  its  direction  oblique  to  the  plane  of 
the  base. 

This  resultant  may  be  resolved  at  the  centre  of  pressure 
into  two  components,  one  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  base 
and  the  other  parallel  to  it.  The  former  is  the  amount  of 
force  producing  pressure  on  the  base,  and  is  to  be  considered 
as  in  the  preceSin^  cases.  The  latter  does  not  produce  pres- 
sure, but  acts  to  slide  the  base  alon^  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
its  plane.  The  effect  of  sliding  will  be  alluded  to  in  future 
articles. 


ISABON&T  STRUOTURBS  OF  THB  FIRST  AND  8BOOMD 
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288.  The  strains  which  these  structures  sustain  are  pro- 
duced by  vertical  forces. 

For  stability,  the  resultant  pressure  should  pierce  the  plane 
of  the  base  at  a  distance  from  its  middle  line  not  greater  than 
one-sixth  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  its  base. 

The  wall  having  to  support  a  load,  either  its  own  weight 
alone,  or  its  weight  with  a  load  placed  upon  it,  the  largest 
stones  should  be  placed  in  the  lower  courses,  and  all  the 
courses  so  arranged  that  they  shall  be  perpendicular,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  practicable,  to  the  vertical  K)rces  acting  on  the 
wall.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  con- 
tinuous vertical  joints. 

The  thickness  of  the  wall  will  depend  upon  the  load  it  has 
to  support  and  the  manner  of  its  construction. 
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289.  Retaining  ^w^alls,  besides  supporting  their  own 
weight,  are  required  to  resist  a  lateral  thrust  wnich  tends  to 
turn  them  over. 

Observation  has  shown  that  if  we  were  to  remove  a  wall 
or  other  obstacle  supporting  a  mass  of  earth  against  any  one 
of  its  faces,  a  portion  of  the  embankment  would  tumble  down, 
separating  from  the  rest  along  a  surface  as  B  R  (Fig.  89), 
which  may  be  considered  a  plane :  and  that  later  more  and 
more  of  the  earth  would  fall,  until  finally  a  pei*manent  slope 
as  B  S  is  reached. 

The  line  B  R  is  called  the  line  of  rupture,  the  line  B  S 
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the  natural  slope,  and  the  angle  made  hy  the  natnral  elopo 
with  the  horizontal  ib  termed  the  angle  of  repose.  The 
angle  C  B  R  is  called  the  angle  of  rupture.  If  dry  eand  be 
poured  out  of  a  veeael  with  a  spent  npon  a  fiat  snrface,  the 
Band  will  form  a  oonical  heap,  the  sides  of  which  will  make 


a  particniar  angle  with  the  horizontal,  and  it  will  be  foand 
that  the  BteepiieBs  of  this  slope  cannot  be  increased,  however 
indiciously  tlie  sand  may  be  poured,  or  however  carefully  it 
le  heaped  up.  This  slope  or  an^le  of  repose  varies  for  differ- 
eut  earths,  being  as  much  as  55°  for  heavy,  clayey  earth,  and 
aa  little  as  20°  for  fine  dry  sand. 

This  prism  of  earth  C  B  R,  which  would  tumble  down  if 
not  sustained,  presses  against  the  wall,  producing  a  horizontal 
thrust,  and  ttie  wall  should  bo  made  strong  enough  to  resist 
it. 

290.  Two  distinct  problems  are  presented  :  the  ^rai  being 
to  ascertain  the  intensity  of  the  thrust  exerted  against  the  wall 
by  tlie  earth ;  and  the  second,  to  detennin©  the  diinensiom 
01  a  wall  of  given  form  so  as  to  successfully  resist  this  thrust 

The  intensity  of  the  tlirnst  depends  upon  the  height  of  the 
prism,  and  npon  the  angle  of  rupture. 

The  angle  of  rupture,  or  the  tendency  in  the  earth  to  slip, 
IB  not  only  different  for  the  variouB  Kinds  of  earth,  but  is 
different  in  the  same  earth,  according  as  it  is  dry  or  saturated 
with  water,  lieing  greater  in  the  latter  case. 

The  manner  in  which  the  earth  MJiUed  in,  behind  the  wall, 
affects  the  intensity  of  the  thrust,  the  latter  being  leea  when 
the  earth  is  well  rammed  in  layers  inclining  from  tho  wall 
than  when  the  layers  slope  towards  it. 

Therefore,  in  calculatmg  the  amount  of  resistance  tho  wall 
should  have,  the  effect  produced  by  the  maximum  prism  of 
pressure  under  the  most  unfavorable  circamstances  anould  be 
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considered.  The  greatest  pressure  that  earth  can  pit)duco 
against  the  back  or  the  wall  is  when  the  friction  between  its 
grains  are  destroyed,  or  when  the  earth  assumes  the  form  of 
mild.  The  pressure  under  these  circumstances  would  be  the 
same  as  that  produced  by  a  fluid  whose  specific  gravity  was 
the  same  as  eartlu 

291.  Ketainiug  walls  may  yield  by  sliding  along  the  base 
or  one  of  the  horizontal  joints ;  by  bulging ;  or  by  rotation 
around  the  exterior  edge  of  one  of  the  horizontal  joints. 

If  the  wall  be  well  built  and  strong  enough  to  prevent  its 
being  overturned,  it  will  be  strong  enough  to  resist  yielding 
by  the  other  modes. 

Hence,  tlie  formulas  used  in  determining  the  thickness  of  a 
retaining  wall  are  deduced  under  the  supposition  that  the  only 
danger  to  be  feai.Hi  is  that  of  being  overtui-ned. 

Having  determined  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  prism  of 
pressure,  its  moment  in  reference  to  any  assumed  axis  can  be 
obtained. 

A  wall  to  be  stable  must  have  the  moment  of  its  weight 
about  the  axis  of  rotation  greater  than  the  moment  of  the 
overturning  force  about  the  same  line. 

The  term  stability  in  this  subject  diflFei*s  slightly  in  its 
meaning  from  that  previously  given  it.  A  mass  is  here  said 
to  be  stable  when  it  resists  without  sensible  change  of  form 
the  action  of  the  external  forces  to  which  it  is  exposed — ^the 
variations  produced  by  these  forces  being  in  the  reactions  of 
the  points  of  suppoit  and  the  molecular  forces  of  the  body, 
and  not  changing  in  any  way  the  form  of  the  mass. 

The  excess  of  moment  in  the  wall,  or  factor  of  safety,  as 
we  have  heretofore  designated  it,  will  vary  in  almost  every 
special  case,  being  much  greater  for  a  wall  exposed  to  shocks 
than  when  it  has  to  sustain  a  quiescent  mass ;  greater  for  a 
wall  poorly  built,  or  of  indifferent  materials,  than  one  of  bet- 
ter material  and  well  constructed.  The  formulas  which  are 
used  give  results  which  make  this  factor  of  safety  at  least 
equal  to  2,  or  twice  as  strong  as  strict  equilibrium  requires. 


BETAnrnra  walls,  -v^ith  baok  parallel  to  the  faoe. 

292.  Let  it  be  required,  to  find  tke  thickness  of  a  retaining 
VkMy  theiwper  surface  of  the  embankment  being  horizontal 
and  on  a  levd  wita  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  wall  being  of 
nniforin  thickness,  with  vertical  face  and  back. 
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Denote  by  (Fig.  90), 

H,  the  height  BC  of  the  wall, 
b,    "     tItickDesB  AB  of  the  wall, 
10,  "     weight  of  a  anit  of  volume  of  tho  earth, 
w',  "        "        "  same  unit  of  volume  of  maeoory, 
a,    "     angle  C  B  S  of  the  natural  elope  with  the  verti- 
cal BC, 
13,  "    angle  S  B  F  of  the  natural  elope  with  the  hori- 
zontal. 
Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  denBitj  and  cohesion  of  the 
earth  are  uniform  throughout  the  mass.    The  pressure  ex- 
erted againBt  the  wall  maj  then  be  represented  hy  a  ain^ 


resaltant  force  acting  through  the  centre  of  preesore  on  the 
surface  of  the  wall. 

If  we  suppose  the  prism  C  B  S  to  act  as  a  solid  piece,  the 
friction  along  B  S  would  be  just  sufficient  toprevent  sliding, 
and  there  would  be  no  horizontal  thrnet.  Ijiis  is  true  for 
any  prism  making  an  angle  less  than  ff. 

The  horizontal  thrust  upon  the  back  of  the  wall  must  there- 
fore be  due  to  a  mass  of  earth,  the  lower  surface  of  which 
makes  a  greater  angle- with  the  horizontal  than  /3. 

Let  B  R  be  a  plane  which  makes  an  angle  greater  than  /9, 
and  represent  by  ^  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  tiie  natural 
slope. 

We  may  suppose  two  cases :  one  in  which  there  is  no  frio 
tion  existing  between  the  prism  and  the  plane  which  supports 
it ;  and  the  other,  in  whicn  there  is  friction. 

In  the  first  case,  the  horizontal  thrnet  would  be  equal  to 
that  of  a  fluid  whose  specific  gravity  is  the  same  aa  tual  ol 
the  earth,  or 

Hor.  thrust  =  iwH*, 
the  centre  of  pressure  being  f  H  below  C 
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In  the  second  case,  the  friction  between  the  plane  and 
prism  is  considered,  and  if  we  denote  by  P  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  pressure  acting  to  overthrow  the  wall,  and 
neglect  the  adhesion  and  friction  of  the  earth  on  the  back  of 
the  wall,  we  have,  supposing  <f>  =  -^a, 

P  =  i«?H»tan»*      .    .    .    (187) 
The  moment  of  this  force  about  the  edge  A  will  be 

M  =  ii/?H«tanV  x^H. 

o 

The  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  wall  about  the  same  line 
Equating  these  moments,  we  have 


whence, 


J  =  Htan*V^i^„    ....     (188) 


for  the  value  of  the  thickness  of  base  to  give  the  wall  to  resist 
the  pressure  due  to  P. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  maximum  prism  of  pressure  will 
be  obtained  when  the  angle  of  rupture,  C  B  R,  is  equal  to 
i  (90** — jS),  or  equal  to  ia.  This  has  also  been  proved  by  ex- 
periment. Substituting  for  ^  this  value  in  the  expression 
for  b^  and  we  get, 


J=.HtanJy/^J (1S9) 


The  yalue  for  P  may  be  put  under  the  form, 

P=igt<;x^"^!°^    .    .    .     (140) 

which  is  the  form  in  which  it  frequently  appears  in  othc? 
works  when  treating  this  subject 
Suppose  B  R  to  coincide  with  B  S,  then  ^  =  0,  and  hence 

a  conclusion  already  reached. 
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293.  Qeneral  case.— The  wall  was  assnnied  vertical  in 
the  preceding  case.    The  general  case  woald  be  where  the 

back  of  the  wall  and  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  embanK- 
ment  were  both  inclined  to 
the  horizontal.  Let  B  C  (Fi^. 
91)  be  the  back  of  the  waif; 
C  Oj  the  upper  surface  of  the 
embankment ;  B  S,  the  line 
of  natural  slope ;  and  if>  and 
iKmmgKgMmKmmm  fi  represent  the  same  cuigles 
Fig.  91.  as  in  preceding  example.  The 

pressure  on  the  bac^k  of  the 
wall  is  produced  bv  some  prism  as  C  B  R.  The  horizontal 
thrust  produced  by  this  prism  is  equal  to  its  weight  multiplied 
by  the  tan  ^,  or 

F  =  w  X  area  C  B  R  x  tan  ^. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  maximum  prism  of  pressure. 
This  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  product  of  the  area  C  B  R 
and  the  tan  <^  is  a  maximum. 

Draw  through  C  and  R  perpendiculars  to  the  line  of  natural 
slope  B  S.  Kepresent  the  distance  R  L  by  d?,  the  distance  C  K 
by  a,  and  the  distance  B  S  by  i. 

The  area  C  B  R  is  equal  to 

Substituting  in  the  expression  for  P,  we  get 

P  =  «?  X  i  J  (a  —  a?)  tan  ^. 
Bepresent  the  angle  B  S  C  by  fi\  and  we  can  write 

This  expression  is  in  terms  of  a  single  variable  x.    Taking 

dx  -  -  a? 
the  factor  j— ^-37,  and  difFerentiating,  and  placing  the 

difierential  coefBcient  equal  to  zero,  we  get 

(J  -  <Bcot/9')(a  -  2a?)  -  (oa  -  0?)  ( —  cot/S')  =  0, 
whence 

a?cot/9'-2ia?=-aJ..    .    .    (141) 
This  may  be  put  under  the  form 

db'-bx  =  bX'-a?GOtfi'  =  a{b  —  «oot/9% 
or 

ab^hx  =  x  X  B  L 
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Whence, 

area  CBS  —  area  RBS  =  i(aJX  BL)  =  area  R  B  L, 
and 

area  R  B  L  =  area  C  B  R, 

or  the  thrust  is  a  maximum  when  the  area  C  B  R  is  equal  to 
the  area  B  R  L 

If  C  S  is  horizontal  and  B  C  is  vertical,  the  triangle 
R  B  L  is  eoual  to  R  B  C  only  when  the  line  B  R  bisects  the 
angle  C  B  §.  This  result  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous 
caae. 

Substituting  in  the  expi^ession  for  P,  the  area  R  B  L  for  the 
area  C  B  R,  we  get 

P  =  «(7  X  area  R  B  L  x  tan  <^. 

Substituting  for  this  area  and  for  the  tan  <^,  their  values  in 
terms  of  x,  we  get 

P  =  4w?a?, (142) 

for  the  maximum  thrust 

From  equation  (141)  we  find  the  value  of  a?  to  be 

0?  =  i  tan  >»'  —  VJtan  /J' (i  tan /?' -  at). 

We  may  write  this  value  x  under  another  form  by  draw- 
ing the  line  B  E  from  B  perpendicular  to  B  S  and  repit)- 
senting  it  by  c.  We  have  c  =  &  tan  /3\  and  substituting,  we 
get 

x  =  c—  V  o{g — a). 
Substituting  this  value  of  x  in  equation  (142),  we  get 

P=^lw  {o—Vc{c-a)  )^    .     .    (143) 

for  the  horizontal  thrust,  produced  by  the  maximum  prism  of 
pressure. 

Knowing  the  horizontal  thrust,  its  moment  around  the 
edge.  A,  can  be  obtained.  The  moment  of  the  wall  ai-ound 
the  same  line  is  easily  found. 

Equating  these  moments,  the  value  of  h  can  be  deduced, 
giving  the  requisite  thickness  for  an  equilibrium. 

29£  These  examples  show  the  general  method  used  to  de- 
termine the  thickness  of  retaining  walls. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  materials  forming  an  embank- 
ment ranges  between  1.4  and  1.9,  and  that  oi  masonry  lie- 

tween  1.7  and  2.5.    The  ratio  of  the  weiirhts  — ,  is  therefore 

ordinarily  between  f  and  1.    For  common  earth  and  ordinary 
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masonty  it  ie  osiiftl  for  diBcnseion  to  asauine  — 7  =  ],  and  a  = 

45".  In  practice  it  is  recommended  to  meaeore  the  nataral 
Blope  of  the  earth  to  be  ueed,  and  to  weigh  carefully  a  eiven 
portion  of  the  mafionrj  and  of  earth,  the  latter  being 
thoronghly  moiBtened. 

In  military  works,  the  upper  surface  of  the  embankment 
IB  generally  above  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  portion  of  the 
embankment  above  the  level  of  the  top  ia  called  toe  suroharg^ 
and  in  fortifications  rests  partly  on  the  top  of  the  walL  When 
its  height  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  wall,  the  approximate 
thicknetsa  of  the  wall  may  be  obtained  by  substituting,  the 
sum  of  the  heights  of  the  wall  and  the  surcharge,  for  H  in 
the  expression  for  the  thickness  already  obtwned. 

The  manner  in  wliich  earth  acts  against  a  wall  to  overturn 
it  caimot  be  exactly  determined,  hence,  the  thrust  not  being 
exactly  known,  tlie  results  obtained  are  only  approximations. 
Neveitheless,  a  calculation  right  within  certain  hmits  is  better 
than  a  guess,  and  its  use  will  prevent  serious  mistakes  being 
made. 


In  our  discussion  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  earth  to 
each  other  and  their  friction  on  the  ba^  of  the  wall  have 
been  disregarded.  The  resalt«  therefore  give  a  greater  thick- 
ness than  IB  necessary  for  strict  equilibrium,  aua  hence  em 
on  the  side  of  stability. 

""    '  '  e  many  solations of  tiiis  problem,  thoaegiTtn 
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uj  IL  Poncelet,  and  published  in  No.  13  "  Da  Memorial  de 
I'Officier  da  G^nie,''  are  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory. 

In  this  memoir  he  gives  a  table  from  which  the  proper 
thickness  of  a  retaining  wall  sapportiag  a  surcharge  of  earth 
may  be  obtained. 

The  principal  parts  of  this  table  giving  the  thickness  in 
terms  of  the  height,  for  sarchar^es  whose  heights  vary  be- 
tween 0  and  twice  the  height  of  the  wall,  are  as  follows : 

Bepresent  by  (Fig.  92). 

ffy  the  height  B  C  of  the  wall ; 

hf  the  mean  height  of  C  F  of  surcharge ; 

Oj  the  angle  CBS  made  by  the  vertical  with  line  of  natu- 
ral slope  B  S. 

Pj  the  angle  of  natural  slope  with  the  horizontal ; 

/f  the  coefficient  of  friction  =:  cotan  a  ; 

Uy  the  distance  from  foot  of  surcharge  E  to  D  outer  edge 
of  wall ; 

Wy  weight  of  unit  of  volume  of  earth ; 

v/y  weight  of  unit  of  volume  of  masonry. 

TABLB. 


BA^nO  OF  HSIOHT  TO  TUiiUUlEISS,  OB  g 

Wbfliiosio'aiid 

w  =  iw 

1 

/=0.6 

/=1.4 

/s0.6^=81* 

/=1.4 

11=0 

«=riH 

i»=0 

«=iH 

11=0 

«=iH 

«=0 
0.850 

«=iH 

«=0 

u=lH 

0 

0.4B2 

a462 

0.858 

0.858 

0.870 

0.870 

0.850 

0.198 

0.198 

ai 

0.^^ 

0.607 

0.888 

0.890 

0.808 

0.806 

0  898 

0.898 

0.888 

0.889 

0.8 

0.548 

0.668 

0.800 

0.886 

0.886 

0.848 

0.489 

0.445 

0.849 

0.868 

a4 

0.606 

0.670 

0.869 

0.804 

0.809 

0.405 

0.588 

0.588 

0.808 

0.899 

a6 

a778 

0.754 

0.486 

0.450 

0.477 

0.457 

0.617 

0.578 

0.860 

0.828 

Old 

0.867 

0.880 

a5io 

0.601 

0.544 

0.504 

0.668 

0.610 

0.418 

0.857 

1 

0.080 

0.878 

0.671 

0.546 

0.605 

0.540  a707 

0.686 

0.457 

0.884 

f 

1.107 

1.004 

0.818 

a714 

0.795 

0.655  aoii 

0.705 

0.688 

0.475 
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The  thickness  obtained  by  uBin?  this  table  are  nearly 
double  that  of  strict  eqnilibnnm.  This  factor  of  safety  or 
excess  of  stability  is  that  used  by  Yauban  in  his  retaining 
walls  which  have  stood  the  test  oi  more  than  a  century  witn 
safety. 

The  formula, 

h  =  0.845  (H  +  h)  a/^  X  tan  (45°  -  §),    .    (144) 

will  give  yery  nearly  the  same  yalues  as  those  giyen  in  the 
table. 

BETAiNiKa  WALLS,  fkoo  End  baok  not  paralleL 

296.  To  transform  a  wall  of  rectangular  cross-section  into 
one  of  equal  stability  haying  a  batter  on  its  face  and  its  back 
vertical,  the  nsnal  form  of  cross-section  of  a  retaining  wall, 
we  piay  use  the  following  formula  of  M.  Poncelet, 

J'=J  +,VnH.    .    .     .    (145) 

in  which  (Fi^.  93)  b  =  the  thickness,  B  d,  of  wall  of  rectangn- 
lar  cross-section, 


Fig.  98. 

h'  =  the  base,  A  B,  of  the  equiyalent  wall  with  trapezoidal 
crossHsection, 

H  =  the  height  B  C  of  the  wall,  and  n  =  the  quotient  5^. 

B  r 

The  base  of  the  rectangular  wall  for  the  height,  H,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  previous  formulas,  then,  knowing  n,  the  value 
of  b'  is  obtained  from  formula  (145). 
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Tliat  is,  the  thickness  of  the  equivalent  trapezoidal  wall  at 
the  base  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  rectangular  wall  in- 
creased by  one-tenth  of  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  height  of  the  wall  by  the  quotient  resulting^ fix>ui  dividing 
the  base  of  the  slope  by  its  perpendicular.  This  rule  gives 
the  thickness  to  within  j^^j^  of  the  true  distance  for  values 
of  nle89  than  4^,  and  witiiin  ^  for  values  less  than  \.  Batters 
with  a  slope  less  than  |-  are  seldom  used. 

297-  Ooanterfort& — Counterforts  are  considered  to  give 
additional  strength  to  a  wall  by  dividing  it  into  shorter 
lengths,  these  short  lengths  being  less  liable  than  longer  ones 
to  yield  by  bulging  out  or  sliding  along  the  horizontal  courses ; 
by  the  pressure  being  received  on  the  back  of  the  counterfort 
instead  of  on  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  wall,  thus 
increasing  the  stabilitv  of  the  wall  against  overturning  at 
thofie  points;  and  by  tne  filling  being  confined  between  the 
sides  of  the  counterforts,  the  particles  of  the  filling,  especially 
in  case  of  sandy  material  when  confined  laterally,  becoming 
packed  and  thus  relieving  the  back  of  the  wall. 

Counterforts  are,  however,  of  doubtful  eflSciency,  as  they 
increase  the  stability  of  the  wall  but  slightly  against  rotation, 
and  not  at  all  against  sliding.  They  certainly  should  not  be 
used  in  treacherous  foundations  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
unequal  settling. 

The  moment  of  stability  of  a  wall  with  counterforts  may 
be  found  with  sufiScient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes 
by  adding  together  the  moments  of  stability  of  one  oi  the 
parts  between  two  counterforts,  and  one  of  the  parts  aug- 
mented by  a  counterfort,  and  dividing  this  sum  by  the  total 
len^h  of  the  two  parts. 

Their  horizontal  section  may  be  either  rectangular  or 
trapezoidal.  The  rectangular  form  gives  greater  stability 
against  rotation,  and  costs  less  in  construction;  the  trape- 
zoidal form  ^ves  a  connection  between  the  wall  and  coun* 
terfort  broader  and  therefoi*e  firmer  than  the  rectangu- 
lar, a  point  of  some  consideration  where,  from  the  char- 
acter oi  the  materials,  the  stren^h  of  tliis  connection  must 
mainly  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  mortar  used  for  the 
masonry. 

298.  Counterforts  have  been  used  by  military  engineers 
chiefly  for  the  retaining  walls  of  fortifications.  In  regu- 
lating their  form  and  aimensions,  the  practice  of  Yauban 
has  been  generally  followed ;  this  is  to  make  the  horizontal 
section  of  the  counterfort  trapezoidal,  to  make  the  length,  ef^ 
of  the  counterfort  (Fig.  94)  equal  to  tioo-tenths  of  the  heiglU 
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of  the  wall  added  to  two  feet^  the  fronL  dh^  one-tenth  o/Ai 
neight  added  to  two  feet^  and  the  bacK,  od^  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  front|  ah. 


Fro.  94 — ^Bepreaenis  a  seoticm  A  a&d  plan  D  of  a 
wall,  and  an  elevafeion  B  and  plan  E  of  a  trape- 
iQidal  oonntarf orti 
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299.  These  are  retaining  walls  which  are  used  to  resist  the 

Sressure  of  a  volume  of  water  instead  of  earth,  and  they  do  not 
ifFer  mathematically  from  the  walls  already  discussed.   Their 
dimensions  are  therefore  obtained  in  the  same  way. 
Their  ci-oss-section  is  generally  trapezoidal. 
Let  A  B  C  D  (Fig  95)  represent  the  cross-section  of  a  reser- 
voir wall,  with  a  vertical  water  face  B  C,  and  let  the  upper 
surface  of  the  water  be  at  E  F. 

Kepresent  by 

A,  tne  depth  E  B  of  the  water ; 

A',  the  height  B  C  of  the  wall ; 

5,  b\  the  upper  and  lower  bases  A  B  and  D  C ; 

Wy  the  weignt  of  unit  of  volume  of  water ; 

w'j  the  weight  of  unit  of  volume  of  masonry. 

Lay  off  B  H  equal  to  one-third  of  B  E,  and  draw  the  hori- 
zontal H.  This  gives  the  direction  and  point  of  application 
of  the  thrust  on  the  wall  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water.  Its  intensity  is  equal  to  ^fi?.  The  weight  of  the  wall 
acts  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  is  equal  to  ^'h! 
(b  +  by  The  moments  around  the  edge  at  A  can  be  deter 
mined  and  the  values  for  b  and  b'  found. 
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The  resultant  R  of  these  pressures  intersects  the  base  A  B 
between  A  and  B.    Stability  requires  that  this  slioald  be  so. 


Fig.  OS. 

If  the  resistance  to  a  crnshing  force  were  very  great  in  the 
surface,  A  B,  supporting  the  wall,  it  would  make  no  difierence 
how  near  the  resultant  came  to  the  edge  A.  But  as  such  is 
not  the  case,  it  should  not  come  so  near  the  edge  as  to  pro- 
duce a  pressure  along  the  latter  sufficiently  great  to  injure 
the  resistance  of  the  material. 

The  nearer  the  intersection  is  to  the  middle  point  of  the 
base,  the  more  nearly  will  the  pressure  on  the  foundation  of 
the  wall  be  uniformly  distributed  over  it. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  figui*e,  that  the  batter  given  to  the 
face  A  D  contributes  greatly  to  the  uniform  distribution  of  the 
pressure.  And  it  is  easily  seen  that  if  the  outer  face  had 
been  made  vertical,  the  resultant  would  have  intei*sected  the 
base  much  nearer  to  the  edge  A,  producing  a  far  greater  pres- 
sure in  that  vicinity  than  in  the  former  case. 


Fig.  96. 


800.  Reservoir  walls  are  usually  constructed  with  both  their 
fmoes  sloped     Having  found  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  as 
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above,  the  profile  is  easily  transformed.  For  example,  let 
A  B  C  D  (Fig.  96)  be  a  cross-section  of  a  wall  in  which  b  and 
b'  have  been  determined  by  previous  rule.  Let  M  N  be  the 
thickness  at  the  middle  point  of  the  inner  vei*tical  face.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  thickness  at  top  be  diminished  by  O  C,  and 
that  at  the  base  be  increased  by  the  equal  quantity  B  P,  that 
the  weight  of  the  wall  will  remain  the  same,  with  an  increase 
of  stability. 

8TRUOTURB8  OF  THB  F0X7RTH  OXJLSa 

801.  Structures  belonging  to  this  class  sustain  a  transverse 
strain.  Since  stone  resists  poorly  a  cross-strain,  great  caution 
must  be  used  in  proportioning  tlie  different  parts  of  these 
structures.  The  rules  for  determining  the  strength  of  beams 
subjected  to  transverse  strains  can  be  applied* 
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802.  Arches  are  the  principal  structures  belonging  to  this 
class.  They  are  used  to  transmit  the  pressure  they  directly 
receive  to  lateral  points  of  support. 

Arches  are  generally  made  symmetrical,  hence  the  condi- 
tions of  stability  deduced  for  either  half  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  other. 

303.  Modes  of  yielding.— Arches  may  yield  either  by 
sliding  along  one  of  their  joints,  or  by  turning  around  an  ed^ 
of  a  joint 


Fio.  97. 


Suppose  the  arch  to  be  divided  into  equal  lialves  by  its 
plane  of  symmetry,  and  let  the  right  poition  be  removed 
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(Big.  97^.  We  may  snppoee  the  equilibrium  preeerved  by 
subetitnting  a  horizontal  lorce  H  for  the  half  arch  removed. 

If  the  Bemi-arch  were  one  single  piece,  the  intensity  of  this 
force,  H,  could  be  easily  determined,  for  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  would  require  the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the 
semi-arch  around  the  springing  line  at  A  to  be  just  equal  to 
the  moment  of  H  about  the  same  line. 

The  semi-arch  not  being  a  single  piece,  but  composed  of 
several,  mav  separate  at  any  of  the  joints,  and  therefore  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  values  of  H  is  increased. 

CONDITIONS  OF  STABILITY  to  prevciit  ftHdlng  at  the  Joints. 

304..  The  resistance  to  sliding  arises  from  the  friction  of 
the  joints  and  from  their  adherence  to  the  mortar. 

Arches  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar,  or  thin  arches  in  common 
mortar,  may  derive  an  increase  of  stability  from  the  adhesion 
of  the  mortar  to  the  joints,  but  in  our  calculations  we  should 
disregard  this  increase,  and  depend  for  stability  upon  the 
resistance  due  to  friction  alone. 

It  is  found  that  friction,  when  the  pressure  is  constant,  is 


s  /  / 
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independent  of  the  area  of  the  surfaces  in  contact,  and  de- 
pends solely  upon  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  surfaces. 

Let  F  be  the  resistance  to  sliding,  produced  by  friction  at 
any  joint  I  K  (Fig.  98).    The  external  forces  acting  on  this 
15 
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joint  are  the  horizontal  force  H,  and  the  weight  of  the  man 
K  B  C  L  Denote  by  B  the  resultant  of  these  forces,  and  con- 
6ti*nct  it.  This  resultant  pierces  the  plane  of  the  joint  I  K  at 
some  point  as  M,  and  M  N  will  be  the  normal  component 
Represent  by  P  this  noimal  component,  and  by  S  the  com- 
ponent parallel  to  the  joint    We  nave 

F=/P, 

in  which  ^  is  the  coeiBcient  of  friction  determined  by  experi- 
ment 

In  order  that  sliding  along  this  joint  shall  not  take  place, 
we  must  have 

S  <  F,  or  S  <  /.P,   whence 

g 
But  ^  is  equal  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  result- 
ant K  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  joint  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  when  the  angle  made  by  the  resultant  of  the  pres- 
sures with  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  joint  is  less  than 
the  angle  of  fiiotion  of  the  blocks  on  each  other,  that  there 
will  be  no  sliding. 


CONDITIONS  OF  STABILITY  to  prevozit  ruptuTe  by  rotation. 

805.  Take  any  joint,  as  I  K  (Fig.  98).  The  arch  may  give 
way  by  opening  at  the  back  and  tuminff  around  the  lower 
edge  at  K,  or  by  opening  on  the  soflSt  ana  turning  around  the 
edge  at  1. 

Let  us  suppose  the  first  case,  or  that  the  arch  opens  at  the 
back.  Denote  by  x  the  lever  arm  of  the  weight  W  of  tJie 
mass  K  B  C  I,  and  by  y  the  lever  arm  of  the  force  H,  both  a 
and  y  being  taken  witn  respect  to  the  edge  K. 

For  stability  we  must  have 

H  X  y  -  Wa?  >  0. 

Suppose  the  second  case,  or  that  the  arch  opens  at  K,  and 
denote  by  u  and  v  the  lever  arms  of  W  and  H  with  respect 
to  I.     We  must  have  for  stability 

Wxu  —  B.xv>0. 

If  we  find  the  joints  at  which  W  —  is  a  maximum  and 

y 
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W  —  18  a  minimum,  then  for  stability  the  value  of  H  must 

lie  between  these  two  values. 

That  is,  the  condition  for  stability  against  rupture  by 
rotation  around  the  edge  of  a  voussoir  requires  the  thrusty  H  of 

the  arch  to  be  greater  thorn  the  maximttm  value  qf  W— ,  cmd 

less  than  the  mmimum  value  of  W-. 

•^       V 

Joints  of  Rupture. 

806.  From  observations  made  on  the  manner  in  which  large 
arches  have  settled,  and  from  experiments  made  in  rupturing 
small  ones,  it  appeara  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  fracture  S 
for  the  arch  to  separate  into  four  pieces,  presenting  five  joints 
of  rupture. 

Oylindrical  arches  in  which  the  rise  is  less  than  half  the 
span,  and  the  full  centre  arch,  yield  by  the  crown  settling  and 
the  ^des  spreading  out    The  vertical  joint  at  the  crown 


Fig*  09. 

opens  on  the  soffit,  the  reins  open  on  the  back,  and  if  there 
be  no  pier,  the  joints  at  the  springing  line  open  on  the  soffit 
(Fig.  «9). 

The  two  lower  segments  revolve  outwardly  on  the  exterior 
edge  of  the  joints,  leaving  room  for  the  upper  segments  to 
revolve  towairds  each  other  on  the  interior  e^ges  of  the  joints 
at  the  reins. 

This  is  almost  the  only  mode  of  yielding  for  the  common 
cylindrical  arch.  If  the  thickness  be  very  great  compared 
with  the  span, 'the  rupture  will  take  place  by  sliding.  As  a 
rule,  this  mode  of  rupture  never  does  take  place  for  me  reason 
tbat  tlie  arch  will  rupture  by  rotation  around  a  joint  before 
it  will  yield  by  sliding. 
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Very  light  segmental  arches,  full-centre  arches  which  are 
slightly  loaded  at  the  crown  and  overloaded  at  the  reins,  and 
pointed  arches,  are  liable  to  ruptnre,  as  shown  in  Fig.  100. 

In  this  case  the  crown  rises  and  the  sides  fall  in ;  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  joints  and  the  mptare  occur  in  a  manner  exactly 
the  reverse  of  ti^at  just  described.    This  mode  of  rupture  is 
still  more  uncommon  than  that  by  sliding;  for  all  these 
Basons,  the  condition 

H  X  y  —  Waj  >  0 
is  in  general  the  one  applied  to  test  the  stability  of  the  arcL 

Oylindrloal  Aroh. 

307.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  oonditions  of  equili- 
bxliiin  for  a  flill  centre  aroh. 

The  strains  in  the  arch  are  produced  by  the  weight  of  the 
arch  stones,  the  load  placed  upon  the  arch  and  the  reactions 
at  the  springing  lines. 

The  object  of  this  discussion  is  to  show  how  these  external 
forces  may  be  determined  and  how  to  arrange  the  joints  and 
fix  the  dimensions  of  the  voussoirs  so  as  to  resist  successfully 
the  action  of  these  forces. 

The  joints  are  the  weak  places,  since  the  separation  of  the 
parts  at  these  points  is  not  resisted  by  the  material  of  which 
the  arch  is  made. 

As  before  stated,  the  arch  may  yield  by  sliding  along  one 
of  the  joints  or  by  turning  around  an  edge.  The  first  mode 
of  yielding  may  be  prevented  by  giving  the  plane  of  the  joint 
such  a  position,  that  its  normal  shall  make  with  the  resultant 
pressure  an  angle  less  than  the  angle  of  friction  of  the  ma 
terial  of  which  the  voussoira  are  made. 
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This  18  nsnally  effected  by  making  the  coursing  joints  nor- 
mal to  the  rin^  courses  and  to  the  sofSt  of  the  arch. 

Since  there  is  little  danger  of  the  arch  rupturing  by  the 
crown  rising  and  the  sides  falling  in,  we  make  use  of  the 
formula 

H  X  y-Waj  >  0. 

The  additional  condition  is  imposed  that  the  whole  area  of 
the  joint  must  be  subjected  to  compression.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  resultant  of  the  external  forces  must  pierce 
the  joint  within  its  middle  third. 

Since  the  form  of  the  arch  is  known,  the  direction  of  the 
coursing  joints  chosen,  and  the  limits  of  the  resultant  deter- 
mined, it  will  only  be  necessary  to  find  where  the  resultant 
pierces  each  joint  and  see  if  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  nor- 
mal is  less  than  the  angle  of  friction,  and  that  the  resultant 
pierces  the  plane  of  the  joint  within  the  required  limits. 

Oylindrioal  Arch,  Unloaded. 

308.  For  simplicity,  let  us  consider  the  arch  to  be  a  fVill 
oentre,  the  extrados  and  intrados  being  parallel  and  the 
axoh  not  loaded. 
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Let  I  K  (Fig.  101)  oeajonii'of  the  arch  whose  thickncM 
&i  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  arch  is  unity. 
Bepresent  by 

R,  the  radius  of  the  extrados ; 
r,  the  radius'of  the -intrados ; 

^.  the  angle  made  by  the  joint  I  K  with  the  vertical ; 
W  and  H,  same  as  in  previous  case  ; 
g^  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ring  K  B  C  I ; 
«9,  the  weight  ofa  unit  of  volume  of  masonry 
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The  point  of  application  of  the  thrust  H,  at  the  joint  B  C 
is  somewhere  above  the  middle  of  the  joint,  and  when  the 
arch  begins  to  rupture  it  is  at  C  (Fig.  101).  The  concdtion 
of  stability  for  this  case  at  the  joint  I  K  is 

y 

If  the  values  of  a  and  y  be  found  in  known  terms,  and  sub- 
stituted in  this  expression,  the  horizontal  thrust  can  be 
determined. 

To  find  these  values  of  x  and  y,  denote  by  u  the  distanee 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  g  from  0,  and  by  t^i  and  u,  the  dis- 
tances of  the  centres  oi  gravity  of  the  sectors  I  0  C  and  K  0  B 
from  the  same  point.     We  have 

Ui  X  sector  I  0  C  =  ti,  x  sector  K  0  B  +  t^  x  ring  K  B  C  L 

The  areas  of  tlie  sectors  are  iRV  and  ^^,  hence  the  area 
of  K  B  C  I  is  equal  to  i^  (E*-r^. 
We  find  (Anal.  Mech.,  par.  121,  p.  96)  the  values  of  u^  and 

«,  to  be  *  RiiBi*  and  *r«iBi^. 
3      arc<^  3      arc^ 

Substituting  for  the  areas,  and  for  Ui  and  u,  their  values 

as  above,  and  solving  with  respect  to  u^  we  have 

Now  X  is  equal  to  K  M  — M/  =  r  sin  ^  —  0^  sin  ^,  whenoe 

.    .      4R»-f»    sin»i* 
0  =  r  sm  ^  — •  ^ 

^      3R»-f^     arc* 

^«-r.A  2R»-7*       1-008* 

^      3  R*  -  r*       arc  * 
and  y.  =  R  —  r  cos  ^. 

Hence,  by  writing  Jc  for  — ,  we  have 

T 

y  i— COS  * 

.    •    (146) 

an  expression  for  the  horizontal  thrust,  in  terms  of  R,  r,  w, 
and  *,  which  force  applied  to  the  arch  at  C  will  prevent  tbi 
rotation  of  the  volume  K  C  B  I  aroimd  the  edge  K. 
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This  expression  might  be  differentiated  with  respect  to  ^, 
and  that  valne  for  ^  obtained,  which  would  make  H  a  maxi* 
mnm.  This  maximum  value  thus  found,  if  applied  to  the 
arch  at  C,  would  prevent  its  rotation  around  any  edge  on  the 
soffit 

309.  Instead  of  differentiating  as  suggested,  it  is  usual  in 
practice  to  take  the  above  expression  S)r  H,  calculate  the 
values  for  ever;  ten  degrees,  and  select  for  use  the  greatest 
of  these  values.  This  greatest  value  thus  obtained  will  differ 
but  slightly  from  the  true  maximum. 

If  we  assume  k  =  1.2,  r  =  10  feet,  B  =  12  feet,  and  w  = 
150  pounds,  and  find  the  values  of  H  for  the  different  values 
of  <t>  for  everv  ten  degress  from  10**  to  90® ;  we  may  tabu- 
late  them  as  follows : 


ValnMoC^. 

VataMt  of  H  In  poondi. 

10** 

208 

W 

670 

80° 

1,127 

40^ 

1,400 

50* 

1,625 

W 

1»675 

W 

1,662 

BOP 

1,400 

W 

1,285 

A  calculation  for  <t>  =  57°  gives  H  =  1,672, 68*  gives  1,670, 
and  65®  gives  1,661  pounds. 

The  an^le  requiring  the  maximum  thrust  is  very  nearly  60®. 

810.  The  f oi-egoing  applies  only  to  an  unloaded  full  centre 
arch,  its  extrados  and  intrados  being  parallel.  All  arches 
carry  loads  which  frequently  rise  above  the  arch  to  a  surface 
either  horizontal  or  nearly  so.  It  is  evident  that  if  verticals 
be  erected  at  the  joints,  and  be  produced  until  they  meet  the 
upper  surface  of  the  load,  that  they  will  define  and  limit 
the  load  resting  on  each  voussoir.  An  analogous  process  to 
that  just  given  will  enable  the  student  to  determine  the  hori* 
sontal  thrust  in  tVe  arch  thus  loaded. 
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Prof.  Rankine  ffives  the  following  rule  to  find  tho  approxi- 
mate horizontal  mrust  in  a  full  centre  arch  loaded  as  showD 
in  the  figure,    (Fig.  102.) 
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T%e  horizontal  thrust  is  nearly  eqiud  to  the  weighs  sup- 
ported between  the  crown  a/nd  that  part  of  the  soffit  whose 
inclination  is  45**. 

The  approximate  thrust  obtained  by  this  rule  seldom  differs 
from  the  true  horizontal  thrust  by  so  much  as  one-twentieth 

part. 

Represent  by  (Fig.  102), 

B,  the  radius  0  D  of  the  extrados ; 

r,  tlie  radius  0  C  of  tlie  intrados ; 

Cj  Ae  distance   D  E,  F  E  being  horizontal ; 

Wj  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  masonry ; 

w'j  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  load  resting  on  the 
arch; 

H,  the  horizontal  thrust  required. 

Draw  0  K  making  an  angle  of  45®  with  the  vertical ;  then, 
the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  arch  on  the  pier  at  A  is  stated  to 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  mass  C  K  I  F  E,  which 
lies  between  the  joint  I  K  and  the  vertical  plane  through  C ; 
hence, 

R=zw'R  (.0644  R  +  .7071  c)  +  .3927  w  (R»-r»).    (147) 

for  the  value  of  the  horizontal  thrust. 

The  edge  I  is  at  the  level  to  which  it  is  advisable  to  build 
the  backing  solid,  or  at  least  to  give  the  blocks  a  bond  which 
will  render  the  mass  effective  in  transmitting  the  horizontal 
tlirust. 
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In  the  case  of  a  Ee^niental  arch,  Bankine  takes  the  weight 
of  half  the  arch  with  its  load,  and  multiplies  it  by  the  co- 
tangent of  tlie  inclination  of  the  intrados,  at  the  sprin^ine 
line,  to  the  horizon  ;  the  result  is  the  approximate  valne  or  H. 

811.  Having  determined  the  value  for  H  for  the  given 
arch,  combine  it  with  the  external  forces  acting  on  the  first 
youssoir  at  the  crown  and  construct  their  resultant.  The 
point  in  which  this  resultant  pierces  the  joint  will  be  the 
centre  of  pressure  for  that  joint.  Do  the  same  for  the  other 
joints  and  the  intensity  of  the  resultant  and  the  centre  of 
presenro  for  each  joint  are  known. 

If  these  resultants  l)e  produced,  a  polyfron  will  be  formed, 
each  angle  of  which  will  be  on  the  resultant  of  the  external 
forces,  acting  on  the  voussoir  between  the  two  joints  to  which 
the  sides  of  the  polygon  correspond.  A  curve  inscribed  in 
this  polygon  tangent  to  its  sides  is  called  the  curve  of 
pressure  of  the  arch,  since  a  right  line  drawn  through  a 
centre  of  pressure,  tangent  to  this  curve,  will  give  the  direc- 
tion of  the  resultant  pressure  for  this  point. 

If  normals  be  drawn  through  the  centres  of  pressure  a 
polygon  will  be  formed  whose  sides  give  the  direction  of  the 
components  producing  pressure  on  the  joints.  A  curve 
tangent  to  its  sides  is  called  the  curve  of  resistance,  and 
is  the  locus  of  the  centi'es  of  pressure  of  the  joints. 

Tor  stability,  the  curve  of  resistance  should  pierce  each 
joint  in  its  middle  third,  and  the  curve  of  pressure  should  be 
so  situated  that  right  lines  tangent  to  it  drawn  through  the 
centres  of  pressure  should  make  angles  with  the  normals  less 
than  the  angle  of  friction. 

312.  Equation  of  the  curve  of  resistance. — Suppose 
the  loads  on  an  arch  to  be  symmetrically  disposed  so  that 
the  resultant  forces  will  lie  in  a  vertical  plane. 

Equations  (688)  of  Anal.  Mechanics  for  this  case  will  be 
0 


w-o|=o, 


(148) 


r».  108. 

in  -which  H  is  the  horizontal  thrust  at  0  (Fig.  103) ;  0  the 
compreesive  stress  on  any  section,  ae  D ;  «,  tlie  length  of  any 
portion  of  the  cnrre,  as  0  D ;  and  W  the  snm  of  the  vertical 
lorces  acting  on  the  portion  considered. 
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The  first  of  equations  (148)  shows  that  the  horizontal  oom« 
ponent  of  the  force  of  compression  at  any  joint  is  eqnal  to 
the  horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown,  or  is  the  same  at  every 
section  of  the  arch. 

The  second  of  these  equations  shows  that  the  vertical  com- 
ponent of  the  force  acting  at  any  joint  is  equal  to  the  load 
between  the  vertical  plane  through  the  crown  and  the  section 
considered. 

813.  Suppose  an  arch  loaded  as 
shown  in  figure  (104);  the  material 
being  homogeneous  and  the  weight 
of  a  unit  of  volume  being  represented 
by  w.  Represent  0  F  b y  a. 
Pig.  104.  T^^  weight  of  the  volume  resting 

on  the  arch  between  the  vertical  section  at  D  and  the  consecu- 
tive section  is 

{(idoo  +  ydx)  w. 

Taking  this  between  the  limits,  0  and  x^  we  get 


lax  +  J     ydx  \wy 


for  the  load  resting  on  0  D.    Substituting  this  in  the  second 
of  equations  (148)  for  W,  we  get 


w 


(oai+jf*  s«&)-0^  =  0.    .    (U9) 


Combining  this  equation  with  the  fiirst  of  equations  (148),  we 
have 

whence,  by  difEerentiating,  we  get 

g^=|(«  +  y).     .     .     (150, 

Integrating  this  differential  equation  twice,  we  get  the 
equation  of  uie  curve,  and  find  it  to  be  a  transcendental  line. 

814.  If  the  load  had  been  placed  on  the  arch  so  as  to  be  a 
function  of  the  first  power  of  the  abscissa,  that  is,  if  the  load 
between  the  origin  and  any  section  whose  abscissa  is  00,  was 
uxo,  then  equations  (148)  would  have  taken  the  form 

as 
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Whence,  by  combination, 


d!f  =  -^wdXf 


and  by  int^ration. 


y  = 


w 


2H 


a?. 


(153) 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola. 

315.  Polar  equation  of  the  curve  of  resistance. — 
This  equation  is  deduced  by  General  Woodbury  as  follows : 

Represent  by  (Fig.  105) 

E,the  horizontal  thrust  at  m;  mnpy 
the  curve  of  resistance  ;  r\  the  dis- 
tance, Om,  from  pole  to  the  point  of 
application,  m  of  the  horizontal 
thrust ;  h^  the  horizontal  distance 
between  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
segment  E  F  I  K  C  and  the  vertical 
through  C ;  A,  the  area  of  the  seg- 
ment; Vy  the  variable  angle  nOm, 
and  r,  the  variable  distance  On. 
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For  equilibrium,  considering  w  equal  to  unity,  we  have 


H  (r'  —  r  COB  t?)  =  A  (r  sin  v  —  J), 


whence 


r  = 


'Hr'  +  Ah. 
Asint?+  Hcos«>* 


(153) 


Assuming  any  joint,  the  corresponding  values  of  A  and  h 
for  this  joint  are  easily  calculated.  These  being  substituted, 
and  H  and  v  being  known,  the  corresponding  value  of  r  is 
deduced.    The  curve  may  then  be  constructed  by  points. 

A  simple  inspection  of  the  curve  of  resistance  will 
show  where  the  weak  points  of  the  arch  are,  where  the 
heaviest  strains  are  exerted,  and  where  the  joints  tend  to 
open,  whether  on  the  soffit  or  on  the  back. 

816.  The  deviation  of  the  curve  of  pressure  from  the  curve 
of  resistance  is  not  great,  and  no  material  error  is  ordinarily 
made  when  the  points  of  the  curve  qt  pressure  cut  by  the 
joints  are  taken  as  the  centres  of  pressure  for  the  joints. 

In  arches  with  the  ordinary  form  of  voussoirs,  tne  curve  of 
pressure  lies  below  the  curve  of  resistance,  and  the  condition 
that  it  shall  lie  within  the  middle  third  of  the  joints  is 
favorable  to  the  stability  of  the  arch. 
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When  the  weight  of  tlie  voussoirs  and  the  load  on  the 
arch  are  determined,  as  in  Art,  313,  by  considering  them  com- 
posed of  vertical  laminsd^  the  curves  of  pressnre  and  of  re- 
sistance will  coincide  with  each  other. 

Economy  of  material  wonid  indicate  that  the  intradoB  and 
extrados  should  be  similar  carves. 

317.  Depth  of  keyjstone. — ^The  form  of  the  arch  being 
assumed,  the  next  step  is  to  fix  its  thickness  or  depth.  The 
power  of  the  arch  to  resist  the  horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown 
will  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made  and  upon  the  vertical  thickness  (depth)  of  the  key. 

The  pressnre  at  the  extrados  of  the  key,  which  in  general 
is  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  joint,  should  not  exceed  A 
the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material.  Admitting  that  the 
oentre  of  pressure  on  this  joint  may  be  at  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  joint  from  the  extrados,  we  see  that  in  order 
to  keep  within  this  limit  of  i^,  the  mean  pressure  should  not 
exceed  -J^. 

The  celebrated  Ferronnet  gave  a  rule  for  determining  the 
thickness  or  depth  of  the  key,  which  is  very  nearly  expressed 
by  the  following  formula; 

rf  =  ^  +  0.33 (154) 

d^  the  depth  in  metres ;  and 

Tj  the  radius  of  the  semicircle,  or  intrados,  in  same  nnit« 

Gen.  Woodbury  expressed  this  rule  as  follows: 

d  =  lS  inches  +  J^  the  span. 

For  arches  with  radius  exceeding  15  metres,  this  rule  gives 
too  great  a  thickness. 
Pixif.  Bankine  gives 

d=Vj2r^ 

in  which  r  is  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  crown  in  feet 
His  rule  is,  "  For  the  depth  of  the  keystone,  take  a  mean  pro- 
portional between  the  ]*adins  of  curvature  of  the  intrados  at 
the  crown  and  a  constant  whose  value  for  a  single  arch  is  .12 
feet." 

He  recommends,  however,  in  actual  practice,  to  take  s 
depth  founded  on  dimensions  of  good  examples  already  bnilt 

318.  Thickness  of  piers  and  abutments. — ^The  stability 
of  these  may  be  considered  by  regarding  them  either  as  con- 
tinuations of  the  arch  itself  clear  to  the  toundation,  or  as  walls 
whose  moment  about  the  axis  of  rotation  is  greater  than  the 
moment  of  the  thrust  of  the  arch. 
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In  either  case,  the  stadent  will  be  able,  by  applying  the 
principles  already  discussed,  to  determine  the  dimens  ons 
necessary  to  give  the  pier,  in  order  that  its  moment  around 
any  edge  shall  exceed  the  moment  of  tlie  thi*nst  around  the 
same  axis. 

The  factor  of  safety  is  taken  at  about  2.  In  piers  of  ^reat 
height  this  factor  should  be  increased,  while  for  small  heights 
it  may  be  reduced. 

819.  Thickness  df'abutment  and  depth  of  keystone 
for  small  arohes« 

The  following  empirical  table  is  deduced  from  actual  ex- 
amples, and  may  be  used  for  small  arches  if  made  of  first- 
class  masonry: 

TABLB. 


Bpaain 

Thiukneem  of  Abutment— for  heights  of 

Depth  of  k^j- 

fleet. 

10  feet 

16  feet. 

aofeot. 

SSfeet. 

•tone  in  inohet. 

10 

5 

6 

7 

8 

14 

90 

6 

7 

8 

9 

19 

95 

6* 

7* 

8i 

9* 

90 

ao 

7 

8 

9 

10* 

91 

85 

^ 

Si 

9* 

m 

29 

40 

8 

9 

10 

11 

38 

45 

8i 

9» 

m 

11* 

34 

50 

9 

10 

11 

13 

35 

If  the  masonry  be  second-class,  or  be  roughly  dressed,  the 
depth  of  the  keystone  should  be  increased  about  one-fouith. 


Form  of  Cylindrloal  Arches. 

820.  As  stated  before,  these  arches  may  be  ftill  centre^ 
sennental,  elliptioaly  or  ovaL 

jFnll  centre  arches  offer  the  advantages  of  simplicity  of 
forniy  great  strength,  and  small  lateral  thi*ust.    But  where  the 
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apao  is  coueiderable,  they  require  a  correspondingly  great 
rise,  which  is  often  objetition&ble. 

The  segmental  arcn  enables  na  to  redace  the  rise,  but 
causes  a  greater  lateral  thmat  on  the  abntinents. 

The  oval  aSords  a  means  of  avoiding  both  the  great  rise 
and  the  great  lateral  throet,  and  gives  a  curve  of  pleasing 
appearance. 

Rampant  and  Inverted  ArdMB. 

821.  The  arch  in  the  preceding  cases  has  been  snpposed  to 
have  been  upright,  ana  either  right  or  obliaae.  Kampant 
arches  are  frequently  used ;  sometimes  the  axis  is  even  verti- 
caL  A  retaining  wall  with  a  semi-circular  horizontal  section 
would  be  an  example.  Arches  are  often  constructed  with 
their  soffits  forming  the  npper  side.  These  are  freqrvently 
osed  nnder  openings,  their  objct^t  being  to  distribute  the 
weight  equally  over  the  substructure  or  along  the  founda- 
tions. They  are  known  as  inverted  arches,or  inverts.  The 
principles  already  laid  do^vn  for  the  upright  arch  apply 
equally  to  them. 

Wooden  Ardhea. 

322,  This  term,  'wooden  arch,  is  quite  often  .pplied  to  a 
beam  bent  to  a  curved  shape,  its  ends  being  cuiined  so  that 
the  beam  cannot  resume  its  original  form.  In  this  shape  the 
beam  possesses  under  a  load  greater  stifFnesa  than  when  it  is 
straight. 

A  single  beam  may  be  used  for  narrow  spans,  but  built 
beams,  either  solid  or  open,  must  be  used  for  wide  ones. 


The  load  they  support  rests  upon  the  t(  p  of  the  beams,  as 
•ihown  in  Fig.  106,  or  is  sospenaed  bom  'hem,  as  ehowa  io 
Fig.  107. 
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AlthoQgh  called  arches,  the;  are  bo  only  in  form,  as  they 
are  DOt  compoeed  of  Beparate  pieces  held  in  place  by  mutuu 
preflsnre.  They  are  now  more  generally  called  by  their 
proper  name,  ourrad  beams. 

11  we  aseame  that  the  beam  resists  by  oompreasion  alone, 
the  dimensioDB  of  the  beam  can  be  easily  determined,  in  terms 
of  the  load,  of  the  rise,  and  the  span. 


GRAPHIOAI.  METHOD  OF  INVBBTiaATIOR. 

323.  The  graphical  method  by  means  of  the  curve  of  eqni- 
librinm  is  a  metnod  much  nsed  at  the  present  time  forobtwn- 
inorthe  etnuDS  on  the  different  parts  of  the  arch. 

This  method  of  investigation  will  be  Winded  to  in  a  fntore 
article. 


CHAPTER  X 

OONS'CRUCnON  OF  UASONKT. 

WALJS  OF  ftTRUOTURBS. 

Stone-masons  class  the  mettiods  of  building  walls  of  stone 
into  rublile  'work  and  ashlar  'work. 

I.  Rublde  Worit 

331.  The  stones  nsed  are  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  pre- 
pared by  knocking  off  all  sharp,  weak  angles  of  the  blocks  with 
a  hammer.  They  are  laid  in  tiie  wall  either  dir  or  in  mortar. 
If  laid  without  reference  to  their  heights,  the  masonry  is 
known  as  unooursed  rubble,  or  oommon  rubble  maaoniy. 


J 
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In  building  a  -wall  of  rublile  (Fiif.  108)  the  inason  mnet 
be  careful  to  place  tbe  stones  so  that  tliey  may  fit  one  npon 
the  other,  filling  the  infersticea  between  tlie  larger  etonee  hy 
eitialler  ones.  Care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  vertical 
coui'scH  break  joints. 

If  mortar  is  used,  the  bed  is  prepared  by  spreadins  mortar 
over  tlie  top  of  the  hvnet  course,  and  in  thie  bed  the  stone 
is  firml)'  imbedded.     Tlie  interstices  are  filled  with  smaller 


Btonee,  or  stone  chippings,  and  mortar,  and  fiually  the  wholo 
course  grouted. 

The  mean  thickness  of  a  rubble  wall  should  not  be  leea 
than  one-sixth  of  the  height ;  in  the  case  of  a  dry  stone  wall, 
the  thickness  should  never  be  less  than  two  feet.  It  strengtliena 
the  wall  very  much  to  use  frequently  in  every  course,  stones 
which  pass  entirely  through  the  wall  from  the  front  to  the 
back.  Thefte  are  called  througtis.  If  they  extend  only  part 
of  this  distance,  they  are  called  binders 

325.  Coursed  tubble,  or  hammered  masonry. — When  the 
stones  are  laid  in  horizontal  conrscs,  and  each  course  levelled 
throughout  before  another  is  built  upon  it,  the  work  is  termed 
oouTBed  rubble.  As  this  requires  the  stones  to  be  ronzbly 
di'cssed,  or  hninmered  into  regular  forms  before  they  are  laid, 
the  work  is  frequently  culled  hammered,  or  dressed  rubble. 
The  eauie  ciue  shonld  lie  taken  in  building  masonry  of  this 
kind  as  that  required  for  common  rubble.  The  maaon  must 
be  particular  in  making  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  each 
stone  parallel,  and  when  laying  tlie  stones  to  keep  a  uniform 
height  throughout  each  course.  If  a  stone  in  the  course  is 
notliigh  enough,  other  stones  are  laid  on  it  till  the  required 
height  is  obtained. 

The  difl^erent  courses  are  not  all  of  the  same  height,  bat 
vaiy  according  to  the  size  of  tbe  stone  nsed.  The  only  condi- 
tion reqnii-ed  is  that  each  cooree  shall  be  kept  of  the  saioe 
height  tnroughoQt. 
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At  the  comers,  stones  of  largo  size,  and  more  acnrately 
dressed,  are  used.  These  are  known  as  quoinS|  and  are  laid 
with  care,  serving  as  gauges  by  which  the  height  of  the  conrse 
is  regulated. 


n.  Ashlar  Work. 

« 

826.  The  stones  in  this  kind  of  masonry  are  prepared  by 
having  their  beds  and  joints  accurately  squared  and  dressed. 
They  are  made  of  various  sizes  depending  on  the  kind  of 
wall  to  be  built  and  the  size  of  the  blocks  produced  by  the 

auariy.  Ordinarily  they  are  about  one  foot  thick,  two  or 
iree  feet  long,  and  have  a  width  from  once  to  twice  the 
tliickness.  They  are  used  generally  for  the  facing  of  a 
wall,  to  give  the  front  a  regular  and  uniform  appearance,  and 
where,  by  the  regularity  of  the  masses,  a  certain  architectural 
effect  is  to  be  produced. 

Ashlar  work  receives  different  names,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  face  of  the  "ashlar,"  and  from  the  kind  of  tool  used  in 
dressing  it  If  the  block  be  smooth  on  its  face,  it  is  called 
plane  aflhlar  (Fig.  109) ;  if  fluted  vertically,  tooled  ashlar ; 


Fio.  109— Bepresents  a  wall  with  fadng  of  plane  ashlar. 


if  roughly  trimmed,  leaving  portions  to  project  beyond  the 
edges,  rustic  ashlar,  etc.,  etc.  Ktistic  ashlar  is  known  as 
rustic,  rustic  chamfered,  rustic  work  frosted,  rustic  work 
vermieulated,  etc. 

Ashlars  are  laid  in  fine  mortar  or  cement  Each  one  should 
be  first  fitted  in  its  place  dry,  so  that  anv  inaccuracy  in  the 
dressing  may  be  discovered  and  correctedf  before  the  stone  is 
finally  set  in  mortar. 

To  provide  for  a  uniform  bearing  the  stone  should  be  ac- 
curately squared.  Frequently  the  bed  is  made  to  slant  down* 
16 
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wards,  from  front  to  bock,  for  the  purpose  of  making  cIom 
horizcmtal  ioints  in  front  This  weakens  the  Btooe,  as  the 
weight  iB  thrown  forward  on  the  edges  of  the  Btoiiea,  which 
chip  and  split  off  as  the  work  Bettles, 

327.  "Walls  biult  with  aehlar  facing  are  backed  with  brick 
or  rubble.  Economy  will  decide  which  is  to  be  nsed.  In  the 
construction,  throug/ie  of  ashlars  shoald  be  used  to  bind  the 
backing  to  the  facing.  Their  number  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  length  of  the  course.  The  vertical  courses  break  joints, 
each  vertical  joint  being  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  middle 
oftbestooeMlow. 


When  the  backing  is  rubble,  the  method  of  slanting  the  bed 
may  bo  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  better  bond 
between  the  rubble  and  ashlar ;  but,  even  in  this  case,  tlie 
block  should  be  dressed  true  on  each  joint,  to  at  least  one  foot 
back  from  the  face.  If  there  e.tists  any  cause  which  would 
give  a  tendency  to  an  outward  thnist  from  the  back,  then, 
instead  of  slanting  off  all  the  bloctks  towards  the  tail,  it  will  bs 
preferable  to  leave  the  tails  of  some  tliicker  than  the  parts 
which  are  dressed. 


Cut-stone  Masonry. 

828.  Where  great  strength  ie  required  in  the  wall,  each 
stone  is  prepared  by  cutting  it  to  a  particular  shape,  so  that 
it  can  be  exactly  fitted  in  the  wall ;  masonry  of  mis  kind  is 
called  out-Btone.     In  other  words,  every  stone  is  an  t^Hax; 
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Iience  the  terms  cnt-stone  and  ashlar  masonry    are^  often 
used  one  for  the  other. 

Cnt-Btone  masoniy,  when  carefully  constructed,  is  more 
solid  and  stronger  than  any  other  class.  The  labor  required 
in  preparing  the  blocks  makes  it  tlie  most  expensive.  It  is, 
therefore,  restricted  in  its  nse  to  those  structures  where 
great  strength  is  indispensable. 


Stone-outtlng. 

829.  The  nsnal  method  of  dressing  a  surface  is  to  cut 
draughts  around  and  across  the  stone  with  a  chisel,  and  then 
work  down  the  intermediate  portions  between  the  draughts  by 
the  use  of  proper  tools.  The  latter  are  usually  the  chisel,  axe, 
and  hammer. 

No  particular  diflSculty  occurs  in  working  a  block  of  stone, 
the  faces,  beds,  and  joints  of  which  are  to  be  plane  or  even 
cylindrical  surfaces ;  the  only  difference  in  method  for  the 
two  being  tliat  a  curved  rule  is  used  in  one  direction  and  a 
straight  one  in  another  for  the  cylindrical  surface,  while  for 
the  plane  sui-f  ace  onl}'  one  rule  is  used. 

Ii  the  surfaces  are  to  be  conical,  spherical,  or  warped,  the 
operation  is  more  difficult.  It  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the 
block  to  a  series  of  plane  or  cylindrical  surfaces,  and  then 
reduce  them  to  the  required  form.  To  show  how  this  can  be 
done  with  the  least  waste  of  material  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
^  stexeotomy  .'^ 

Strength  of  Masonry. 

Strength. — ^The  strength  of  masonry  will  depend  on  the 
siae  of  the  blocks,  on  the  accuracy  of  the  dressing^  and  on 
the  honcL 

880.  Size  of  stone. — The  size  of  the  blocks  varies  with  the 
kind  of  stone  and  the  nature  of  the  quarry. 

Some  stones  are  of  a  strength  so  great  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  used  in  blocks  of  any  size,  while  others  can  only  be  used 
with  safety  when  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  the 
block  bear  certain  relations  to  each  other. 

The  rule  usually  followed  by  builders,  with  ordinary  stone, 
is  to  make  the  breadth  at  least  equal  to  the  thickness,  and 
seldom  greater  than  twice  this  dimension,  and  to  limit  die 
length  to  within  three  times  the  thickness.  When  the  breadth 
or  the  length  is  considerable  in  comparison  with  the  thick 
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ness,  there  is  danger  that  the  block  may  break^  if  any  imeqaal 
settling  or  unequal  pressure  shoald  take  place.  As  to  the  ab* 
solute  dimensions,  the  thickness  is  generally  not  less  than  one 
foot,  nor  greater  than  two ;  stones  of  this  thickness,  with  the 
relative  dimensions  just  laid  down,  will  weigh  from  1,000  to 
8,000  pounds,  allowing,  on  an  aveiu^e,  160  pounds  to  the 
cubic  foot.  With  these  dimensions,  therefore,  the  weight  of 
each  block  will  require  a  very  cousidei-able  power,  both  of 
machinery  and  men,  to  set  it  on  its  bed. 

From  some  quarries  the  formation  of  the  stone  will  allow 
only  blocks  of  medium  or  small  size  to  be  furnished,  while 
from  others  stone  of  almost  any  dimensions  can  be  obtained. 

S31.  Aoouraoy  of  dressing. — ^The  closeness  with  whidi 
the  blocks  fit  is  solely  dependent  on  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  surfaces  in  contact  are  wraughtor  dressed;  if  this  part  of 
the  work  is  done  in  a  slovenly  manner,  the  mass  will  not  only 
open  at  tlie  joints  with  an  inequality  in  the  settling,  but,  from 
the  courses  not  fitting  acurately  on  their  beds,  the  blocks  will 
be  liable  to  crack  from  the  unequal  pressure  on  the  different 
points  of  the  block. 

To  comply  with  the  first  of  the  general  principles  to  be 
observed  in  the  construction  of  masonry,  we  should  nave,  in  a 
wall  supporting  a  vertical  pressure,  the  surfaces  of  one  set  of 
joints,  the  beds,  horizontal.  This  arrangement  will  prevent 
any  tendency  of  the  stones  to  slip  or  slide  under  the  action  of 
the  weight  they  support. 

The  surfaces  oi  the  other  set  should  be  perpendicular  to 
the  beds,  and  at  the  same  time  perpendicular  to  tJie  face,  or  to 
the  back  of  the  wall,  according  to  the  p^ition  of  the  stones  in 
the  mass ;  two  essential  points  will  thus  be  attained ;  the  angles 
of  the  blocks  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  course,  and  at  the 
face  or  back,  will  be  right  angles,  and  the  block  will  therefore 
be  as  strong  as  the  nature  of  the  stone  will  admit. 

The  greater  the  accuracy  of  the  dressing,  the  more  readily 
can  these  surfaces  be  made  to  fulfil  these  conditions. 

When  a  block  of  cut  stone  is  to  be  laid,  the  first  point  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  examine  the  dressing,  by  placing  the  block 
on  its  bed,  and  seeing  that  the  face  is  m  its  proper  plane,  and 
that  the  joints  are  satisfactory.  If  it  be  found  that  the  fit  is 
not  accurate,  the  inaccuracies  are  marked,  and  the  requisite 
changes  made. 

332.  Bond. — Among  the  various  methods  used,  the  one 
known  as  headers  and  stretohers  is  the  most  simple,  and 
offers*  in  most  cases,  all  requisite  solidity;  in  this  metnod  the 
vertical  joints  of  the  blocks  of  each  course  alternate  with  the 


rertical  iointe  of  the  conrsee  above  and  below  it,  or  break 
JcrfntB  with  them,  and  the  blocks  of  each  coarse  are  laid  alter- 
nately with  their  greatest  and  least  dimenstons  to  the  face  of 
the  wall ;  those  which  present  the  lonsest  dimension  along  the 
faan  are  termed  stretclien,  die  oUierslieaders.     (Fig.  111.) 


FlO.  Ill— BapreMnta  an  tiBnUon 
A,  TCitlcal  section  B,  and  horizontal 
MWtion  C,  of  a  wall  aizuignd  M 
header*  and  atretohen. 

a,  ftrotohen. 


By  arrangiDg  the  blocks  in  this  manner  the  ^ing  and 
backing  of  eaoE  coarse  are  well  connected;  and,  if  any  nne- 
qnal  settling  takes  place,  the  vertical  joints  cannot  open,  as 
would  be  the  case  were  they  continnoos  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mass,  for  each  block  of  one  coarse  confines  the 
ends  of  the  two  blocks  on  which  it  resta  in  the  coarse  beneath. 


Vie.  112 — Kepieeenti  an  elevation  A,  and  penpective  tIbws  C  and  D,  of 
t«ra  of  the  blooka  of  a  wall  in  which  the  blookt  ate  fitted  with  indant^ 
•nd  oonneoted  with  bolta  and  cnmiM  of  metaL 
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833.  In  maflonrj  exposed  to  violent  shocka,  the  blocks  of 
each  course  require  to  be  not  only  very  firmly  united  with 
each  other,  but  also  with  the  courses  above  and  below  them. 
To  effect  this  various  means  have  been  used.  Sometimes  the 
stones  of  different  courses  are  connected  by  tabling,  which 
consists  in  having  the  beds  of  one  course  arranged  with  pro- 
jections (Fig.  112)  which  fit  in  corresponding  indentations 
of  the  next  course.  Iron  cramps  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S, 
set  with  melted  lead,  are  often  used  to  confine  two  blocks  to- 
gether. Holes  are,  in  some  cases,  drilled  through  several 
courses,  and  the  blocks  of  these  courses  are  connected  by 
strong  iron  bolts  fitted  to  the  holes. 

Light-houses,  in  exposed  positions,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
violent  shocks  from  the  waves.  They  are  ordinarily,  when 
thus  exposed,  built  of  masonry,  are  round  in  cross-section,  and 
solid  up  to  the  level  of  the  highest  tide.  The  stones  are  often- 
times dove-tailed  and  dowelled  into  each  other,  as  well  as 
&stened  together  by  metal  bolts  and  cramps. 

The  maimer  of  dove-tailing  the  stones  is  shown  in  plan  in 
Fig.  113,  which  represents  part  of  a  course  where  this  method 
is  used. 


Fia.  113. 


The  chief  use  of  the  dove-tailing  is  to  resist  the  tendency  of 
the  stones  to  jump  out  immediately  after  receiving  the  blow 
of  the  wave.  This  method  was  first  used  by  Smeaton  in  build- 
ing the  Eddystone  light-house.  The  light-house  on  Minot's 
Ledge,  Massachusetts  Bay,  built  under  the  superintendence 
of  General  B.  S.  Alexander,  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  by 
the  Light-House  Board,  is  a  good  example  of  the  bond  snd 
netal  fastenings  used  in  such  structures.  (Fii».  114  and 
115.)  ^  ^ 
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Machinery  used  in  Construoting  Walls  of  Stone. 

334.  Soafblding. — In  building  a  wall,  after  having  raiaed 
it  as  high  as  it  can  be  conveniently  done  from  the  ground, 
an*an^ments  must  be  made  to  raise  the  workmen  higher,  so 
that  they  can  continue  the  work.  This  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  temporary  structure  called  soafblding. 

If  the  wall  is  not  used  to  afford  a  support  for  the  scaffold- 
ing, two  rows  of  poles  are  planted  firmly  in  the  ground^jpar- 
allel  to  the  wall,  and  about  four  and  a  half  feet  apart  Tnese 
uprights  in  each  row  are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  apart, 
and  irom  thirty  to  forty  and  even  fifty  feet  in  height,  depend- 
ingnpon  how  high  the  wall  is  to  be  built. 

Horizontal  pieces  are  then  firmly  fastened  to  the  uprights, 
having  their  upper  surfaces  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the 
highest  course  of  masonry  laid.  Cross  pieces  or  joists  are 
laid  on  these,  and  upon  them  a  flooring  of  boards.  Upon 
this  platform  the  masons  place  their  tools  and  materials  and 
continue  the  work. 

As  the  wall  rises  other  horizontal  pieces  are  used,  and  the 
joists  and  boards  carried  to  the  new  level.  Dia^nal  pieces 
ai*e  used  between  the  rows  to  brace  them  together,  and  in 
each  row  to  stiffen  the  supports. 

The  workmen  ascend  the  scaffolding  by  means  of  ladders. 
The  materials  are  hoisted  by  means  or  machinery  placed  on 
the  scaffolding  or  detached  from  it. 

335.  Crane. — The  movable  or  ti'avelling  orane,  which  is 
so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  being  moved  m  the  direction  of 
the  scaffolding  and  across  it,  is  oiten  used  on  the  scaffolding 
for  hoisting  the  stone. 

Shears,  which  consist  of  two  or  more  spars  or  stout  pieces 
of  timber,  fastened  together  near  the  top,  and  furnished  with 
blocks  and  tackles,  are  sometimes  used. 

The  kind  of  macliinery  to  be  used  in  hoisting  the  stone 
will  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  blocks  to  be  lifted,  the 
magnitude  and  character  of  the  work,  and  the  suitability  of 
the  site. 

In  the  United  States,  the  machine  known  as  the  <'  boom 
derrick,"  or  simply  "  derrick/'  a  modified  form  of  crane,  is 
much  used  in  worKS  of  magiiitude. 

In  the  example  shown  in  Fig.  116,  the  mast  is  held  in  a 
vertical  position  by  four  guys,  generally  wire  ropes,  fastened 
to  a  ring  on  the  iron  cap  which  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the 
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niast.     Below  this  ring,  and  revolving  freely  on  the  cap,  is 
a  wroTight-iron  frame  containing  two  sheaves  or  pulleys. 

The  "  boom,"  or  derrick,  has  its  outer  end  supported  by  a 
topping-lift  fastened  to  this  wrought-iron  frame.  The  other 
end  fits  into  an  iron  socket  with  collar,  or  is  fastened  to  a 
wooden  frame  which  embraces  the  mast,  and  has  a  motion  of 
rotation  around  it.  The  wooden  frame  beai*s  two  windlasses 
and  a  platform  on  which  the  men  stand  while  working  them. 
Two  tackles  are  used,  one  suspended  from  the  outer  end  of 
the  boom,  the  other  from  the  mast-head,  the  falls  of  both 
leading  over  the  sheaves  and  thence  to  the  windlasses. 


Fio.  116. 


Hie  lower  blocks  of  die  tackles  are  fastened  to  a  triangular 

Elate  from  which  a  hook  is  suspended.  It  is  seen  that  by 
anlin^  upon  or  slacking  the  falls  alternately,  the  stone  sus- 
pended from  the  triangular  plate  can  be  placed  at  any  point 
within  the  circle  described  by  the  outer  end  of  the  boom. 

386.  The  blocks  of  stone  are  attached  to  the  tackle  in 
various  ways.  Some  of  the  most  usual  metliods  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

J.  By  nippers  or  tongs,  the  claws  of  which  enter  a  pair  of 
holes  in  the  sides  of  the  stone. 

IL  By  two  iron  pins  let  into  holes,  which  they  closely  fit, 
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Moping  towards  each  other  (Fig.  117).    The  fonie  applied  to 
the  chain  to  lift  the  hlovk,  jama  the  pins  in  their  hoIeB, 


Via.  117 — EepresenU  a  penpeotive  tIsw  of  the  fat^-m-ig  for  hoicting  » 
blookot  BtiOiie,  A,  with  draog'tLta  around  tiio  edges  of  ita  taoea,  and  Um 
bitarm«diate  qnK«  ax«d  or  Imotted. 

O,  dranglita  around  tdge  ot  bloc3c 

b,  knotted  part  between  diauKbta. 

Sizou  bolta  with  e; ea  let  into  oblique  holea  out  in  the  blodc 
and  e,  chain'tuid  rope  taokling, 

III.  By  a  Bimple  coDtrlvance  made  of  three  pieces  of  iron, 
called  a  lewis  (Fig.  118),  which  haa  a  dove-tail  shape,  with 
the  larger  end  downwards,  fitting  in  a  hole  of  similar  shape. 
The  depth  of  the  hole  depends  upon  the  weight  and  the  kind 
of  stone  to  be  raised.  The  tapering  side-pieces,  n,  n,  of  the 
lewis  are  inserted  and  placed  against  the  sides  of  the  hole ; 
the  middle  piece,  o,  is  then  inserted  and  secured  in  its  place 
hy  a  pin  The  stone  is  then  safely  hoisted,  as  it  is  impossibls 
for  toe  lewis  to  draw  oat  of  the  hole. 


Via.  119— A  line  attaolied  to 
the  ttraight  pidoe,  b,  admlti 
of  the  l^ter  being  dnwa 
ont,  allowing  the  piaoe,  «, 
to  be  ramoTed. 


Fni-  118 — RepreaentB   the  oom- 

mon  Iron  leicu  B. 
n,  n,  side  pieoea  of  the  lewia. 
0,   oentre  piece  of   lewia,   with 

OTe  fastened  to  n,  n  by  a  boR. 
Pr  vOii  *'^>*g  for  attaffhitig  tuddhifl. 

Where  it  may  not  be  conTenient  to  reach  the  pin  after  the 
Btone  has  been  placed  in  poeition,  a  lewia  ot  the  lona  showB 
in  (Tig.  119)  may  be  aseo. 
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WALLS  OF  BBIOK. 

387.  Bricks  have  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter 
as  art]£cial  stones.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  general 
principles  ennnciated  for  the  construction  of  stone  masonry 
are  the  same  for  brick  as  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

From  the  uniformity  of  size  of  brick,  builders  describe  the 
thickne&s  of  a  wall  by  the  number  of  bricks  extending  across 
it.  Thus,  a  wall  formed  of  one  thickness  of  brick  lying  on 
flieir  broad  side,  with  their  length  in  the  direction  or  the 
length  of  the  wall,  is  said  to  be  'Hialf  brick  thick.*'  If  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  is  equal  to  the  length  of  one  brick,  the 
wall  is  called  "  one  brick  thick,"  etc. 

The  bond  used  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  most  usual  kinds  are  known  as  the  English  and 
Flemish. 

338.  English  hond. — ^This  consists  in  forming  each  coui*se 
entirely  of  headers  or  of  stretchers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  120. 

Sometimes  the  coui'ses  of  headers  and  stretchers  occur 
alternately;  sometimes  only  one  coui*se  of  headera  for  three 
or  four  courses  of  stretchers.  The  effect  of  the  stretchers  is 
to  tie  the  wall  together  lengthwise,  and  the  headers,  cross- 
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Fig.  120. 

wise.  The  proportionate  number  of  courses  of  headers  to 
those  of  stretchers  defend  upon  the  relative  importance  of 
the  transvei^se  and  longitudinal  strength  in  the  wall. 

Since  the  breadth  of  a  brick  is  nearly  equal  to  half  its 
length,  it  would  be  impossible,  beginning  at  a  vertical  end  or 
an^e,  to  make  this  bond  with  whole  bricks  alone.  This 
difficulty  is  removed  by  the  use  of  a  half-brick,  n^ade  by 
catting  a  brick  in  two  longitudinally.  A  whole  brick,  used 
as  a  header,  is  placed  at  nie  comer;  next  to  this  is  put  a 
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half-brick.  Tliis  allows  the  next  header  to  make  the  neces- 
Rary  overlap,  whi€*.h  can  be  preserved  throughout  the  course. 
These  half-bricks  are  called  closers. 

339.  Flemish  bond. — ^This  consists  in  laying  headers  and 
8it*etchers  alternately  in  each  course. 

A  wall  built  with  this  bond  presents  a  neater  appearance 
than  one  built  in  English  bond,  and  is,  therefore,  generally 
preferred  for  the  fronts  of  buildings.  It  is  not  considered 
as  strong  as  the  English,  owing  to  UiQve  being,  ordinarily,  a 
less  nninber  of  lieadera  in  it. 

840.  Strengthening  of  bond. — Pieces  of  hoop-iron  or  iron 
lath,  so  thin  that  tliey  may  be  inserted  in  the  joints  without 
materially  increasing  their  thickness,  add  to  tne  strength  of 
the  bond,  especially  when  hydraulic  mortar  is  used,  xhey 
are  laid  flat  in  the  bed-joints,'  and  should  break  joints.  It  is 
well  to  nick  them  at  intervals  and  bend  the  ends  at  right 
angles  for  the  length  of  two  inches,  inserting  the  bent  ex-  ^ 
tremities  into  the  vertical  joints. 

This  method  was  used  by  Brunei  in  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  Thames  tunnel,  and  is  sometimes  designated  as 
hoop'iroli  bond. 

341«  HoUow  masonry — ^Hollow  brick  walls  are  now  ex- 
tensively used  in  buildings. 

The  advantages  of  hollow  walls  are  economy,  lightness, 
and,  particularly!  freedom  from  dampness. 

The  bricks  may  be  hollow,  being  laid  in  the  usual  way,  but 
the  usual  method  of  forming  the  walls  is  to  use  ordinary  brick, 
and  so  arrange  them  in  the  walls  as  to  leave  hollow  spaces 
where  required. 

342.  Strength  of  brick  masonry. — ^The  strength  of  brick 
masonry  depends  upon  the  same  three  conditions  already 
given  for  stone.  Hence,  all  misshapen  and  unsound  bricks 
should  bo  rejected. 

With  good  bricks  and  good  mortar  a  masonry  of  strength 
and  duraoility  nearly  equal  to  rtone  is  easily  formed,  and  at 
less  cost.  Its  strength  is  largely  due  to  the  strong  adhesion 
of  mortar  to  brick.  The  volume  of  mortar  used  is  about  on^ 
fifth  that  of  the  brick. 

343.  Laying  the  bricks* — The  strength  of  brick  masonry 
is  materially  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  the  bricks  are 
laid.  They  should  not  only  be  placed  in  position,  but  pressed 
down  fiiinly  into  their  beds. 

As  bricks  have  great  avidity  for  water,  it  would  always  bs 
well  not  only  to  moisten  them  before  laying,  but  to  allow 
them  to  soak  in  water  several  hours  before  tliey  are  nsed. 
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By  taking  this  precaution,  tho  mortar  between  the  joints  will 
set  more  finnly. 

To  wet  the  bricks  before  they  were  carried  on  tho  sca£FoId 
would,  b^'  makinjj  them  heavier,  add  materially  to  the  labor 
of  carrying.  It  is  suggested  to  have  arrangements  on  the 
scaffold  where  they  can  be  dipped  into  water,  and  then 
handed  to  the  mason  as  he  requires  them.  The  wetting  is  of 
^reat  importance  when  hydraulic  mortar  or  cement  is  used, 
for  if  the  bricks  are  not  wet  when  laid,  the  cement  will  not 
attach  itself  to  them  as  it  should. 


Maohlnery  of  Construotion. 

844.  Soafblding. — ^In  ordinary  practice  the  scaffolds  are  car- 
ried up  with  the  walls,  and  are  made  to  rest  upon  them.  The 
essential  features  are  the  same  as  those  used  for  stone  walls. 
It  would  be  an  improvement  if  an  inner  row  of  uprights  were 
used  instead  of  the  wall  to  support  the  framework,  for  the 
cross-pieces,  resting  as  they  often  do  on  a  single  brick  in  a 
green  wall,  must  exert  an  injurious  influence  on  the  wall. 

Machinery  for  hoisting  the  bricks,  mortar,  etc.,  are  used  in 
extensive  works.  For  ordinaiy  buildings  the  materials  are 
carried  up  by  workmen  by  means  of  ladders. 


WALLS  OF  COKORETK. 

345.  Conorete  masonry. — ^Within  recent  years  much  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  construction  of  walls  entirely  of 
concrete. 

Method  of  oonstruotion. — ^The  concrete  is  moulded  into 
blocks,  as  previouslv  described,  and  then  laid  as  in  stone  ma* 
sonry ;  or  it  is  moulded  into  the  wall,  the  latter  becoming  a 
monolithic  structure. 

The  walls  in  the  latter  case  are  constructed  in  sections 
about  three  feet  high  and  ten  or  fifteen  long.  For  this  pur« 
pose  a  mould  is  used  made  of  boards  forming  two  sid^  of  a 
Dox,  tho  interior  width  of  which  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  walL  Its  sides  are  kept  in  place  Sy  vertical  posts,  which 
are  connected  together  and  prevented  from  spreading  apart 
by  small  iron  nxb,  as  shown  in  Fig.  121. 

The  concrete  is  shovelled  into  the  mould  in  lavers  and 
rammed  with  a  pestle.  As  soon  as  the  mould  is  £lled,  the 
iron  rods  are  withdrawn  and  the  mould  lifted  up.    A  second 
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section  is  formed  in  like  mnnner  on  the  top  of  the  first,  and 

tlie  process  eoes  on  until  the  w&Ureaches  the  required  height 

If  BcafFoIding  be  required  in  their  conatmction,  one  of  the 

wdinary  form  may  be  need,  or  one  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  ISl. 


Tail's  bracket  scaflbliaing,  in  which  the  platforms  are 
■netained  by  clamping  them  to  the  wall  as  it  is  built  up, 
using  tho  holes  left  when  the  iron  rods  are  withdmwn,  is  an 
example  of  one  of  the  devices  used  in  the  constrnction  of 
concrete  walls ;  so  ilIso  Clarke's  adjustable  frame,  in  wliiuh 
the  platform  is  sup^Kjrted  by  a  frame  from  above,  fastened  to 
clamps  embracing  the  wall.  Hoisting  appanitus  suitable  for 
the  work  is  also  employed. 

Hollow  ^^alls. — In  case  the  wall  is  required  to  be  hollow, 
a  piece  of  board  of  the  thickness  of  the  requii-ed  space  to  be 
left  open,  and  sliglitly  wedge  shaped  to  admit  of  its  being 
easily  removed,  is  laid  horizontally  in  the  mould,  and  the 
concrete  rammed  in  well  around  it.  When  the  concrete  it 
filled  to  the  top  of  the  board,  it  is  drawn  out,  leaving  the  re 
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Jnired  air  space.  At  regular  intervals,  ordinary  bricks  are 
dd  as  ties  to  connect  together  the  onter  and  inner  walls. 
Flues,  pipes,  and  other  openings  for  heating,  ventilating, 
conveying  water,  gas,  smoke,  etc.,  are  constructed  in  a  similar 
manner  By  using  movable  cores  of  the  proper  size  andf6rm. 
Strength  and  advantages  of  oonorete  'walls. — It  is 
claimed  that  concrete  walls  are  easier  of  construction, 
cheaper,  and  stronger  than  brick  walls  of  the  same  thickness, 
and  that  they  possess  the  great  advantage  in  allowing  air  pas- 
sages and  flues  to  be  easily  constructed  of  uniform  size  and 
smooth  interiors. 
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846.  Especial  care  should  be  taken,  in  the  construction  of 
these  walls,  to  secure  a  firm  foundation,  and  to  observe  all  the 
precautions  mentioned  in  previous  articles  for  laying  masonry. 

Thorough  drainage  mnst  be  provided  for,  and  care  be 
taken  to  keep  water  from  getting  in  between  the  wall  and  the 
earth.  If  the  water  cannot  be  kept  out,  suitable  openings 
through  tlie  masonry  should  be  maae  to  allow  the  water  to 
escape. 

When  the  material  at  the  back  of  the  wall  is  clay,  or  is 
retentive  of  water,  a  dry  rubble  wall,  or  a  vertical  layer  of 
coarse  gravel  or  broken  stone,  at  least  one  foot  thick  horizon- 
tally, must  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  retaining  wall,  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  masonry,  to  act  as  a  drain. 

In  filling  in  the  earth  behind  the  wall,  the  earth  should  be 
well  rammed  in  layers  inclined  downward  from  the  wall. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  allow  the  mortar  to  harden 
before  letting  the  wall  receive  the  thrust  of  the  earth. 

Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  form  the  embankment 
before  the  mortar  has  had  time  to  set,  some  expedient  should 
be  employed  to  relieve  the  wall  as  far  as  possible  from  pres- 
sure. Instead  of  bringing  the  embankment  directly  against 
the  back  of  the  wall,  dry  stone  or  fascines  may  bo  interposed, 
or  a  stiff  mortar  of  clay  or  sand  with  about  ^th  in  bulk  of 
lime  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  dry  stone. 

847.  Form  of  oross-seotion  of  retaining  "walls. — The 
rectangular  and  the  trapezoidal  forms  ai*e  the  most  common. 
It  is  usual,  in  the  latter  case,  to  mve  the  f ac«  a  batter,  varying 
between  f  and  ^,  and  to  build  the  back,  or  side  in  contact 
with  the  earth,  veitical,  or  in  steps.  From  experiments  made 
with  models  of  retaining  walls,  it  was  shown  that  as  the  wall 
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gaT(3  way,  the  prism  of  earth  pressing  against  it  did  not  revolre 
around  any  line,  but  settlect  suddenly  and  then  rested  until 
another  shock.  These  experiments  seem  to  confirm  the  prac- 
tice of  building  the  back  in  steps. 

Ih  some  cases  the  wall  is  of  uniform  thickness  wilih  sloping 
or  curved  faces.    (Figs.  122  and  128.) 


Pig.  122. 


Fio.  128. 


It  will  be  seen  that,  the  weight  remaining  the  same,  the 
wall  with  sloped  or  curved  faces  has  an  increase  of  stability 
over  the  corresponding  equivalent  wall  of  rectangular  cross- 
section. 

The  advantage  of  such  forms,  therefore,  lies  in  the  saving 
of  materiaL 


Fig.  184. 


Walls  with  cnrved  batter  should  have  their  bed-joints  per* 
pendicular  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  diminish  the  obli* 
quity  of  pressure  on  the  base.    (Fig.  124.) 
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348,  Ck>uiiterfort6. — Counterforts  are  generally  placed 
along  the  back  of  the  wall,  15  to  18  feet  apart,  fi-om  centre  to 
centi^;  their  construction  is  in  every  way  similar  to  that 
recommended  for  retaining  walls. 

They  should  be  built  simultaneously  with  the  wall,  and  bo 
well  bonded  into  it. 

349.  Relieving  arches. — The  name  of  relieving  arohoB 
is  given  to  a  range  of  arches  resting  against  the  back  of  a  re- 
taining wall  to  i*elieve  it  from  the  pressure^or  a  part  of  the 
pressm-e,  produced  by  the  earth  beliind.    (Fig.  125.) 


Fid.  125. 

These  arches  have  their  axes  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
back  of  the  wall,  and  may  have  their  fronts  enclosed  by  the 
earth,  as  shown  in  the  vertical  section  represented  in  Fig.  125. 
There  may  be  one  or  several  tiers  of  them. 

Knowing  the  natural  slope  of  earth  to  be  retained,  and 
assuming  the  length  of  the  arch,  its  height  can  be  deduced, 
or  assuming  the  height,  its  length  may  be  obtained,  so  that  the 
pressure  of  the  eai'th  on  the  wall  shall  not  exceed  a  given 
amount 

The  distance  between  the  centres  of  relieving  arches  is 
ordinarily  about  18  or  20  feet.  The  thickness  of  the 
arch  and  piers  will  depend  upon  the  weight  they  have  to 
support. 

ARBAS,  UNTBL8,  BTO. 

350.  These  structures  sustaining  a  vertical  pressure  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  are  subjected  to  a  cross-strain. 

Area. — It  happens  sometimes  that  an  upvvaixl  pressure  is 
produced  on  an  area  by  the  presence  of  water ;  this  pressure 
most  be  guarded  against.  The  area  of  the  new  capitol  at 
17 
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Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  several  feet  thick,  and  waa  made  by  first 
placing  large  flat  Btones  over  the  surface,  and  then  SMlding 
successive  layers  of  broken  stone  and  concrete. 

liintels. — The  resistance  to  a  transverse  strain  is  very  slight 
in  stone ;  therefore  the  distance  to  be  spanned  by  the  lintel 
should  be  quite  small,  seldom  exceeding  six  feet. 

Plate-bands. — For  a  similar  reason  to  that  just  given  for 
lintels,  the  span  of  a  plate-band  should  not  exceed  ^^»  feet, 
and  all  pressure  from  above  should  be  borne  by  some  inter 
posing  device. 


351.  The  form  of  the  arch  is  generally  assumed,  and  the 
number  and  thickness  of  the  voussoirs  are  determined  after- 
wards. The  curves  of  right  section  of  full  centre,  segmental, 
and  elliptical  arches  require  no  further  description,  as  the 
student  nas  already  learned  the  method  of  constructing  these 
curves.    The  various  ovals  will  be  the  only  ones  described. 


Methods  of  Construoting  Ovals. 

852.  The  span  and  rise  of  an  arch  being  given,  together 
with  the  directions  of  the  tan^nts  to  the  curve  at  the  spring- 
ing lines  and  crown,  an  infinite  number  of  curves,  composed 
of  arcs  of  circles,  can  be  determined,  which  shall  satisry  the 
conditions  of  forming  a  continuous  curve,  or  one  in  which  the 
Arcs  shall  be  consecutively  tangent  to  each  other,  and  the  con- 
ditions that  these  arcs  shall  be  tangent  at  the  springing  lines 
and  the  crown  to  the  assumed  directions  of  the  tangents  to 
the  curve  at  those  points.  To  give  a  determinate  character  to 
/he  problem,  there  must  be  imposed,  in  each  particular  case, 
certain  other  conditions  upon  which  the  solution  will  depend. 

When  the  tangents  to  the  curve  at  the  springing  lines  and 
thrown  are  respectively  perpendicular  to  the  span  and  rise,  the 
jurve  satisfying  the  aIx)vo  general  conditions  will  belong  to 
Jie  class  of  oval  or  basketiJiandle  curves;  when  the  tangents 
it  the  springing  lines  are  perpendicular  to  the  span,  and  those 
at  the  crown  are  oblique  to  tlie  rise,  the  curves  will  belong  to 
;he  class  of  pointed  or  obtuse  curves. 

The  pointed  curve  gives  rise  to  the  i>ointed  or  Gk>thio 
txoh. 

If  the  intrados  is  to  be  an  oval  or  basket-handlCi  and  its 
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me  is  to  be  not  less  iJuin  one^hird  of  the  apan^  the  ov(d  of 
three  centres  will  generally  give  a  cnrve  of  a  form  more  pleas- 
ing  to  the  eye  than  will  one  of  a  greater  number  of  centres ; 
but  if  the  Tise  is  to  be  less  than  a  third  of  the  spanj  a  curve  . 
of  five,  seven,  or  a  greater  odd  number  of  centres  will  give 
the  more  satisfactory  solution.  In  the  pointed  and  obtuse 
curves,  the  number  of  centres  is  even,  and  is  usually  restricted 
to  four. 

353.  Three  centre  curves. — ^To  obtain  a  determinate 
solution  in  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  impose  one  more 
condition  which  shall  be  compatible  with  the  two  general 
ones  of  having  the  direcjiions  ox  the  tangents  at  the  sprin^g 
lines  and  crown  fixed.  One  of  the  most  simple  conditions, 
and  one  admitting  of  a  great  variety  of  curves,  is  to  assume 
the  radius  of  the  curve  at  the  springing  lines.  In  order  that 
this  condition  shall  be  compatible  with  the  other  two,  the 
length  assumed  for  this  radius  must  lie  between  zero  and  the 
rise  of  the  arch ;  for  were  it  equal  to  zero  or  to  the  rise  there 
would  be  but  one  centre ;  and  if  taken  less  than  zero  or  greater 
than  the  rise,  then  the  curve  would  not  be  an  oval. 


General  CJonstruotlon.— Let  A  D  (Fiff.  126)  be  the  half 
span,  and  A  C  the  rise.  Take  any  distance  less  than  A  C,  and  set 
it  off  from  D  to  R,  along  A  D ;  and  from  C  to  P,  along  A  C. 
Join  R  and  P,  bisect  by  a  perpendicular.  Prolong  this  per- 
pendicular until  it  intersects  C  A  produced.  Then  S,  R,  and 
a  point  on  A  B,  distant  from  A  equal  to  A  R,  will  be  the  three 
centres  of  the  required  ovaL 

It  is  evident  that  there  will  be  an  infinite  number  of  ovals 
for  the  same  span  and  rise. 
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For.  denote  bv  R  the  radias  S  C  of  the  arc  at  the  crown, 
by  T  the  radius  R  D  at  the  springing  line,  by  a  the  half  span 
A  D,  and  by  h  the  rise  A  C. 

There  results  from  the  right  angled  triangle  S  A  R, 

sT»=/^s»+7^R^ 

or 

(R-r)>  =  (R-J)»  +  (a-r)*, 

from  which  is  obtained 

P  _  g*  +  y  —  2gr 

2(6-r)     ' 

which  may  be  satisfied  by  an  infinite  number  of  sets  of  valuei 
of  R  and  t. 

354.  To  oonfitruct  an  oval  of  three  centres,  with  ths 
condition  tfuit  each  of  the  three  arcs  %haU  he  ofQO^. 

Let  B  D  be  the  span  and  A  C  the  rise  (Fi^.  126).  With  the 
radius  A  B  describe  Bha  of  90® ;  set  off  on  it  BJ  =  60° ;  draw 
the  lines  ah^  iB,  and  kh ;  from  C  draw  a  parallel  to  ab^  and 
mark  its  intersection  c  with  iB ;  from  c  draw  a  parallel  to 
Ai,  and  mark  its  intei*sections  N  and  0  with  A  B,  and  C  A  pro- 
longed. Fi'om  N,  with  the  radius  N  B,  describe  the  ai-c  Be; 
from  0,  with  the  radius  Oc,  describe  the  arc  Cc.  The  curve 
BoC  will  be  the  half  of  the  one  satisfying  the  given  condi- 
tions, and  N  and  0  two  of  the  centres. 

355.  To  oonstruot  an  oval  of  three  centres  imposing  the 
condition  that  the  ratio  between  the  radii  of  the  area  at  the 
crown  and  springing  line  shall  be  a  minimum. 

Let  A  D  be -the  half  span,  A  C  the  rise  (Fig.  126).  Draw 
D  C,  and  from  C  set  off  on  it  Cd  =  Ca,  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  half  span  and  rise.  Bisect  the  distance  Di 
bv  a  perpendicular,  produced  until  it  intersects  C  A  prolonged. 
From,  the  points  of  intersection,  R  and  S,  as  centres,  with  the 
radii  R  D  and  S  Q,  describe  the  arcs  D  Q  and  Q  C ;  and  the 
curve  D  Q  C  will  be  the  half  of  the  one  required. 

For,  from  the  triangle  S  A  R,  wo  get 

R      a^-\-W-  %ir  -      ,. 

—  =  -— — ^— - —  for  the  ratio. 

r         (26  -  2ry 
Differentiating  this  expression,  and  placing  its  first  differen- 

<<?) 

tial  coefScient  equal  to  zerO|-«M  =  0,  there  results,  after  the 

or 

temi£  are  reduced| 


J 
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r  = 


«•  +  8^-(a-J)  y/df-^rV     y/cf^rV  /  V?TP-(a- 


2(» 


a 


• 


% 


but  Vrf*  +  4*  =  D  C,  and  y/c?  -h  ^  —  (a  —  J)  =  Dei,  hence  the 
given  construction. 

When  the  rise  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  span,  ovals  of 
three  centres  are  not  of  so  pleasing  a  shape,  and  one  of  five 
or  even  a  greater  number  or  odd  centres  must  be  used. 

866.  To  oonstruot  an  oval  of  five  centres.— This  oval 
may  be  constructed  as  follows  (Fig.  127): 


Fio.  Id7. 


Let  A  B  be  the  half  span,  and  A  C  the  rise  of  the  arcL 
Erect  at  B  a  perpendicular  to  A  B,  and  lay  off  B  D  equal  to 
A  C.  Join  B  ana  C,  and  through  D  draw  D  0  perpendicular 
to  B  C,  and  produce  it  until  it  intersects  C  A  prolonged.  Lay 
off  A  H  to  the  right  of  A  equal  to  A  C,  and  on  B  H  as  a  diame- 
ter describe  the  semicircle  B  E  H.  From  A  on  A  0  lay  off 
A  F  equal  to  C  E,  and  with  0  as  a  centre  and  F  O  as  a  radius 
describe  tiie  arc  F  N.    Lay  off  from  B,  on  B  A,  a  distance  B  L 
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equal  to  A  E,  and  with  R  as  a  centre  and  a  radius  equal  to 
R  L  describe  the  arc  L  N. 

The  points  0,  N,  and  R  are  the  centres,  and  0  Q,  N  M,  and 
R  B  =  R  M  are  the  radii  of  the  arcs  forming  the  oval. 

In  other  ways,  by  assuming  conditions  for  the  radii  of  the 
two  consecutive  arcs  from  the  springing  line,  other  ovals  of 
five  or  a  greater  number  may  be  constructed. 

The  curve  of  the  intrados  of  Perronnet's  fine  bridge  at 
Neuilly,  over  the  Seine,  is  an  oval  of  eleven  centres,  the 
radius  at  the  spi-inging  line  being  21  feet,  and  at  the  crown 
159  feet,  the  span  being  128  feet,  and  the  rise  32  feet 

357.  Ovals  of  four  oentresi  or  obtuse  and  pointed 
curves. — Their  constructions  are  analogous  to  those  already 
given  for  three  centres.    For  example — 

To  construot  an  oval  of  four  centres. — One  method  is 
as  follows : 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  128)  be  the  half  span,  A  C  the  rise  of  the 
required  curve  and  C  D  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  it  at 


a\  T — —  i 


FIG.  12a 


the  crown.    At  C  draw  a  perpendicular  to  C  D,    Take  any 

Soint  R  on  A  B,  such  that  R  B  shall  be  less  than  the  perpen* 
icular  Rb  from  R  upon  the  tangent  C  D.  From  C,  on  the 
perpendicular  to  C  D,  set  off  Cd  equal  to  the  assumed  dis- 
tance R  B ;  draw  Rd  and  bisect  it  by  a  perpendicular,  which 
prolong  to  intersect  the  one  from  C  at  the  point  S  *  through 
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S  and  R  draw  a  line ;  from  R,  with  the  radius  R  B,  describe 
an  arc,  which  prolong  to  Q  to  intersect  the  line  through  S  and 
R  ;  from  S,  with  the  radius  S  Q,  describe  an  arc  -vmich  will 
be  tangent  to  the  first  at  Q  and  pass  through  C.  The  curve 
B  Q  C  will  be  the  half  of  the  one  required  to  satisfy  the  given 
conditions. 

The  four-oentred  Tudor  aroh  is  generally  constructed  at 
follows : 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  129)  be  the  span,  and  divWe  it  into  four  equ» 
parts,  the  points  of  division  being  D,  C,  and  D^ 


Fig.  139. 


From  D  and  D',  with  a  radius  equal  to  D  D',  describe  arw\ 
intersecting  at  E.  Through  E  draw  the  lines  D  E  and  D'E, 
and  produce  them  until  they  intersect  the  perpendiculars  to 
the  span  tlirough  D  and  D'.  With  the  radius  D  A  describe 
the  arc  A  F,  and  with  the  radius  O'F  the  arc  F  H.  The  other 
half  is  drawn  in  a  similar  manner. 

858*  Voussoirs. — ^The  form  of  intrados  and  depth  of  key- 
stone being  determined,  the  form  of  the  extrados  and  the 
number  of  voussoirs  are  then  fixed.  The  shape  and  dimen- 
Bions  of  the  voussoirs  should  be  determined  both  by  geometri- 
cal drawings  and  numerical  calculation,  whenever  the  arch  is 
important,  or  presents  any  complication  of  form.  Tlie  draw- 
ings should  be  made  to  a  scale  suflSciently  large  to  determine 
the  parts  with  accuracy,  and  from  these,  pattern  dra'wliiga 
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may  be  constrncted  giving  the  parts  in  their  true  size.  To 
malce  the  pattern  drawings,  the  side  of  a  vertical  wall  or  a  firm 
horizontal  area  may  be  prepared  with  a  thin  coating  of  mor- 
tal', to  receive  a  tnin,  smooth  coat  of  ])la8ter  of  Paris.  The 
drawing  is  then  made  on  this  prepared  surface  by  construct- 
ing the  curve  by  points  from  its  calculated  abscissas  and  ordi- 
nates,  or,  where  it  is  formed  of  circular  arcs,  the  centres  fall- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  prepared  surface,  by  using  the 
ordinary  instruments  for  describing  such  arcs.  To  construct 
the  intermediate  normals,  whenever  the  centres  of  the  arcs  do 
not  fall  on  the  surface,  an  arc  with  a  chord  of  about  one  foot 
may  be  set  off  each  side  of  the  point  through  which  the 
normal  is  to  be  drawn,  and  the  chord  of  the  whole  arc,  thus 
set  off,  be  bisected  by  a  perpendicular.  This  construction 
will  ^nerally  give  a  sufiiciently  accurate  practical  result  for 
elliptical  and  other  curves  if  or  a  large  size. 

Fix)m  the  pattern  drawing  thus  constructed,  templets  and 
bevels  are  made  which  guide  the  stone-cutter  in  shaping  the 
angles  and  surfaces  of  the  voussoirs. 

The  methods  of  representing  the  voussoirs  by  projections, 
and  from  them  deducing  the  true  dimensions  and  forms  of 
the  joints,  are  discussed  in  "  Stone  Cutting." 

359.  Bond. — The  same  general  principles  are  followed  in 
arranging  the  joints  and  bond  of  the  masonry  of  arches,  as 
in  other  masonrv  structures.  The  surfaces  of  the  joiuta 
should  be  normal  to  the  soffit,  and  the  surfaces  of  any  two 
systems  of  joints  sliould  be  normal  to  each  other  at  their  lines 
of  intersection.  These  conditions,  with  respect  to  the  joints, 
will  generally  be  satisfied  by  tracing  upon  the  sofiit  its  lines 
of  least  and  greatest  curvature  and  taking  the  edges  of  one 
series  of  joints  to  correspond  with  one  or  these  systems  of 
lines,  and  the  edges  of  the  other  series  ynth  the  other  system, 
the  surfaces  of  the  joints  being  formed  by  the  surfaces  nor- 
mal to  the  soifit  along  the  respective  lines  in  question.  When- 
ever tlie  surface  of  the  sofiit  is  a  single  curved  sui'faoe,  the 
joints  will  be  thus  either  plane  or  developable  surfaces. 

Hence,  in  the  right,  cylindrical  arch  the  edges  of  one  aeries 
of  joints  will  correspond  to  the  right  line  elements  of  the 
cylindrical  surface,  while  those  of  the  other  will  correspond 
to  the  curves  of  right  section,  the  former  answering  to  the 
line  of  least,  and  the  latter  of  greatest  curvature.  Tne  sur- 
faces of  the  joints  will  all  be  plane  surfaces,  and,  being 
normal  to  the  soflSt  along  the  lines  in  question,  will  be  nor- 
mal also  to  each  other. 

In  full  centre  and  segmental  arches,  the  voussoirs  are 
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OBnally  made  of  the  same  bi-eadth,  estimated  along  the  onrce 
of  rigat  section.  In  the  right  cylindrical  archee  of  other 
foi-ms  of  right  Bection,  it  may  not  in  many  cseee  be  practi- 
cable to  give  to  all  the  vonseoirs  the  same  breadth,  owing  to 
the  variable  curvature  of  the  right  section ;  l>nt  the  arrange- 
ment IB  the  Bame  throaghout  alfthe  ring  couraes. 

By  this  arrangement  of  the  joints  in  the  right  aijjh,  the 
joints  Rrc  normal  to  each  other  and  flie  coursing  joints  are 
very  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  preaenre  they  have  to  BUp- 
port. 

360.  Oblique  or  askew axches. — When  the  obliqnity  is 
considerable,  this  arrangement  of  the  coursing  joints  cannot 
be  used  for  the  oblique  arch,  as  the  pressure  wonld  be  very 
oblique  to  the  courBing  joints. 

The  best  method  for  the  conrsing  joints  in  this  case,  when 
the  beading  joints  are  taken  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  arch, 
is  to  trace  cnrves  on  the  sofEt  at  right  angles  to  the  edges  of 
the  heading  joints,  and  take  these  uurves  as  the  edges  of  the 
conrsing  joints  (Fig.  180).  The  projections  of  these  edges 
on  the  plane  of  the  springing  lines  are  lognrithraic  cnrves, 
and  give  the  name  lo^faritbioio  to  this  method. 


eidgea  of  tlie  coarring  joints  conatracted  bj  tU«  logarithmic  luetliod. 

The  Ic^rithmic  method  makes  the  Toussolrs  in  a  course 
Tariable  in  width,  and  gives  joints  difficult  to  execnte. 

Another  method  is  much  used  in  preference,  by  which 
the  coureing  Joints  are  kept  parallel  to  each  other.  This 
method,  known  as  the  helical  method,  consists  in  tracing 
on  the  soffit  for  the  edges  of  the  heading  joints,  helices  that 
are  parallel  to  the  helix  whicli  passes  tlirough  the  extreini- 
ties  of  the  span  and  rise  of  the  face  of  the  arui  (Fig.  131). 
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HeliceB  are  then  drawn  on  the  soffit  perpendienlar  to 
the  first  eet  and  taken  for  the  edges  of  the  conrsine  joints. 
The  logarithmic  and  helical  methods  are  nsed  tor  arches 


Fia.   181. — EleTailoD  of  ma  oblique  cylindrical  Arch  with  bdical  Jolnto. 

a,  TonsBoira  of  cut  atone. 

e,  e,  bottom  course  of  stone  vousaolro  cut  to  receive  tUe  brick  coorsea. 

C,  fftM  of  the  mbutment. 

0,  endi  of  the  abutmento. 

of  considerable  obliquity.  When  tlio  obliqnity  is  slight,  the 
arch  may  be  built  of  separate  ribs,  each  rib  ehghtlj  overla{>- 
ping  the  one  adjacent,  or  it  may  be  a  right  arch  supported 
on  piers  of  trapezoidal  cross-section. 
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Arches  may  be  either  of  atone,  hriok,  or  mixed  masouir. 

361.  Arohes  of  stone. — In  wide  spans,  and  particnlarly  m 
fiat  arches,  cnt  stone  alone  should  be  nsed. 

Knbble  stone  may  be  used  for  very  smalt  arches,  which  do 
not  soBtain  much  weight,  or  as  a  flUhi^  between  a  network  of 
the  ring  and  string  conrses  of  larger  ones.  In  both  cases  the 
blocks  should  be  roughly  dressed  with  the  hammer,  and  the 
best  of  mortar  should  be  nsed. 

362.  Arohes  of  brick. — Brick  may  be  nsed  alone  or  in 
combination  with  cut  stone  for  arches  of  considerable  size. 
The  brick  nsed  may  be  wedge-shaped,  or  of  the  oommoE 
form.  There  is  no  difficulty  m  weoge^aped  bricks  accom- 
modating thentselves  to  the  curved  ^lape  of  the  arch.  In 
common  brick  this  accommodation  can  be  partially  effect- 
ed by  making  the  joints  thicker  towards  the  extrados  than 
towards  the  intredos. 

Brick  arches  are  often  built  in  concentrio  rings,  each  half 
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a  brick  thick,  the  conDeetion  of  the  rines  depending  npon  the 
tenscitr  of  the  mortar.  ContiniiouB  jointa  are  thus  rormed 
parallel  to  the  soffit,  and  are  liable  to  vieW  on  the  arch 
eettling.  The  layers  ai-e  called  aheUa.  I^b  method  ehonld 
Dot  be  used  iu  arches  of  more  than  thirty  feet  span.  Another 
naode  of  conetraction  is  to  lay  the  bricKH  in  ordinary  Btring 
conrseH.  In  thie  method  contiiiuons  joints  are  formed,  ex- 
tending from  the  soffit  outward ;  they  are  necesaarily  very 
open  at  the  back,  and  mnat  be  filled  with  mortar,  piec^  of 
Blate,  or  other  material. 

To  obviate  the  defects  of  both  methods  as  much  as  possible, 
the  arch  mav  be  constracted  by  building  partly  in  one  way 
and  pai*^  i°  the  other;  or,  as  it  is  termed,  m  sbella  and 
blocks  (Fig.  132V  This  method  is  to  use  blocks  of  brick- 
work built  as  solidly  aa  poseible,  separated  at  short  interrals 
by  portions  of  concentric  rings.    The  bricks  in  the  bloeks 


^onld  be  moulded  or  mbbed  down  to  the  proper  form, 
especially  in  arches  of  importance.  Piecca  of  hoop-irOTi  laid 
in  the  jomts  would  increase  the  strength  of  the  bond. 

363.  Arohes  of  mixed  masonry. — When  a  combination 
of  brick  and  cut  stone  is  used,  the  ring  conrses  of  the  heads, 
with  some  intermediate  ring  courses,  the  bottom  string 
courses,  the  key-atone  course,  and  a  few  intermediate  string 
conrsee,  are  made  of  cut  stone,  the  intermediate  spaces  being 
filled  with  brick  (Fig.  133). 

The  voaaaoirs  which  form  the  ring  course  of  the  heads  are 
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UBnall;  terminated  b^  plane  enrfaces  at  the  top  and  on  the 
sides,  for  the  pni-pose  of  connecting  them  with  tne  horizontnl 


conreea  of  the  head  which  lie  above  and  on  each  side  of  the 
arch  (Fige.  134  and  135). 


This  connection  may  be  made  in  varions  ways,  Thepointi 
to  1>G  observed  are  to  zorm  a  good  bond  between  the  vouesolra 
and  horizontal  conrees,  and  to  give  a  pleasing  architectural 
effect 

Sometimes  the  voassoiris  so  cut  as  to  form  an  elbow'joint, 
as  shown  at  0,  0,  in  Fig.  134.  This  is  objectionable  both  on 
account  of  waste  of  material  in  the  cntting  and  from  the 
liability  of  the  stone  to  split  when  the  arch  settles. 

S64.  Capping — When  tlie  lieads  of  the  arch  form  a  part 
of  the  exterior  of  a  atrnctnre,  as  when  thev  are  tlie  faces  (if  a 
wall  or  the  outer  portions  of  a  bridge,  tlien  the  top  snrface 
of  the  vouesoirs  of  tlio  ring  conrses,  between  the  heads,  is 
usually  left  in  a  ronglily  dressed  state  to  receive  the  courses 
of  masonry,  termed  tlie  capping,  which  rest  upon  the  arch 
between  tne  walla  of  the  head.  Before  laying  the  capping, 
the  joints  of  the  vonssoirs  on  the  back  of  tne  arch  should  be 
carefully  examined,  and,  wherever  they  are  fonnd  to  be  c^ 
from  the  settling  of  the  arch,  they  should  be  filled. 
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The  capping  may  be  of  brick,  rubble,  or  conci'ete*  When 
the  arches  are  exposed  to  filtration  of  rain-water,  as  in  bridges, 
casemates  of  fortifications,  etc.,  the  capping  should  be  made 
water-tight. 

The  oifiiculty  of  forming  water-tight  cappings  of  masonry 
has  led  engineers  to  try  a  covering  of  asphalt  laid  upon  con- 
crete. This  asphalt  is  put  on  as  previously  described,  using 
sometimes  several  coats,  cai*e  being  taken  to  make  the  squai^es 
of  each  successive  layer  break  joints  with  the  preceding. 

In  a  range  of  arches,  like  those  of  bridges  or  casemates, 
the  top  of  the  capping  of  each  arch  forms  two  inclined  sur- 
faces, tike  those  ot  a  common  roof •  The  bottom  of  these 
surfaces,  by  their  junction,  form  gutters  where  the  water  col- 
lects, and  from  which  it  is  conveyed  off  in  conduits,  formed 
either  of  iron  pipes  or  of  openings  made  through  the  masonry 
of  the  piers. 

When  the  space  between  the  head  walls  above  the  capping 
is  filled  in  with  earth,  a  series  of  drains  should  be  made  run- 
ning from  the  top  or  Tidff^  of  the  capping,  and  leading  into 
the  main  gutter  drain.  They  are  maae  of  dry  brick  laid  fiat, 
with  intervals,  being  covered  by  other  courses  of  dry  brick 
with  open  joints. 

865.  Abutments  and  piers. — The  same  care  and  precau- 
tions recommended  in  constructing  retaining  walls  apply 
equally  to  the  construction  of  abutments  and  piers. 

When  abutments,  as  in  the  case  of  buildings,  require  to  be 
of  considerable  height,  and  would  therefore  (lemand  extraor- 
dinary thickness  if  used  alone  to  sustain  the  thrust  of  the 
arch,  they  may  be  strengthened  by  carrying  them  up  above 
their  connection  with  the  arch,  thus  adding  to  their  weight, 
as  in  the  battlements  and  pinnacles  or  Gothic  architec- 
ture ;  by  adding  to  them  ordinary,  full,  or  arched  buttresses, 
termed  flying  buttresses ;  or  by  using  ties  of  iron  below 
the  key-stone  to  connect  the  vonssoirs  which  are  near  the 
joints  of  rupture.  The  employment  of  these  different  expe- 
dients, their  foi-ms  and  dimensions,  will  depend  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  structure  and  the  kind  of  arch.  The  iron  tie, 
for  example,  cannot  be  hidden  from  view  except  in  the  plate- 
band,  or  in  very  flat  segmental  arches ;  and  wherever  its  ap- 
pearance would  be  unsightly  some  other  expedient  must  bo 
tried. 

866.  Ck>nneotion  of  the  arch  -with  its  abutment. — 
Care  should  be  taken  to  make  a  finn  connection  between  the 
lowest  courses  of  tlie  arch  and  the  top  of  the  abutment^  par- 
ticularly in  the  askew  and  segmental  arches. 
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The  top  fitone  of  the  abatmeiit,  or  cnshiou  stone,  should  be 
well  bonaed  with  the  stones  of  the  backing ;  should  be  made 
thick  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  it ;  and 
made  secure  against  any  suding. 


Maohlnery  Used  in  Construotlon. 

367.  Scaffolding  and  hoisting  arrangements  are  nooeBsarjy 
and  are  in  all  things  similar  to  those  used  for  other  stone 
masonry.  In  addition,  strong  frames  called  oenterings  ara 
used.  From  the  natui*e  of  an  arch,  formed  as  it  is  of  separate 
pieces,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  be  placed  in  position 
without  some  artificial  support  for  the  blocks  to  rest  upon 
during  construction.  When  the  arch  is  completed  the  arti- 
ficial support  is  removed;  leaving  clear  the  space  arched  aver. 
This  artificial  support  is  called  the  centre  or  centering  of 
the  arch,  and  is  made  generally  of  wood. 

A  centre  may  be  defined  to  be  a  wooden  frame  which 
supports  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch  while  the  latter  is  in  pro- 
gress of  construction. 

It  consists  of  a  number  of  vertical  frames,  teimed  ribe, 
upon  which  horizontal  beams,  called  bolst^rSi  are  placed  to 
receive  the  voussoirs  of  the  arch.  These  ribs  are  placed 
from  five  to  six  feet  apart,  and  have  the  upper  or  bearing 
surface  curved  to  a  figure  parallel  to  that  of  tne  soffit  of  the 
arch.  For  an  arch  or  considerable  weight,  the  pieces  form- 
ing the  back  of  the  centre  on  which  the  bolsters  rest  consist 
of  beams  of  suitable  lengths  shaped  to  the  proper  curvature 
and  abutting  end  to  end,  the  joints  between  them  being  nor- 
mal to  the  curved  surface.  The  joints  are  usually  secured  by 
short  pieces,  or  blocks,  placed  under  the  abutting  ends  and  to 
which  the  i)ieces  are  bolted.  The  blocks  are  shaped  so  as  to 
form  abutting  surfaces  for  struts  which  rest  against  them  aud 
against  firm  points  of  support  beneatli.  To  prevent  the  struts 
from  bending,  braces  or  bridle  pieces  are  used,  and  the 
whole  frame  is  firmly  connected  by  iron  bolts* 

This  is  the  general  construction  of  a  centre.  The  position 
of  the  points  of  support  and  tlie  size  of  the  arches  will  affect 
materially  the  combinations  of  the  parts. 

If  for  a  light  arch,  as  that  thrown  over  a  window  or  a 
door,  planks  instead  of  beams  are  used  to  form  the  back,  and 
two  ribs  only  are  required.  Their  construction  is  shown  in 
(Fig.  136). 


oohbtbhotioit  of  oehtbbs. 


In  the  figure,  the  centre  is  sKuwn  resting  on  the  walls.    If 
tlie  mtrados  ia  to  be  tangent  to  the  inner  face  of  the  walk, 


bjpportB  must  he  placed  next  to  the  wall,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
U7,  to  bold  up  the  centre. 


li  the  arch  be  heavier,  an  arrangement  nach  as  shown  in 
I^,  137  may  be  used,  in  which  the  back  may  consist  of  two 
or  three  thioknesEes  of  plank  nailed  together,  or  of  pieces  of 
Bcantling  of  proper  size. 

Ttae  points  to  oe  considered  in  the  constmction  of  centres 
are,  that  the  npper  or  bearing  snrface  shall  be  correct!}' 
forif  led ;  that  the  centre  shall  be  strong  enongli  to  bear  the 
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load  which  is  to  be  placed  upon  it;  that  is,  to  support' the 
weight  of  vonssoirs,  workmen,  tools,  etc.,  without  siniciug  or 
chang;ing  its  form  during  the  construction  of  the  arch  ;  and 
that  It  may  be  easily  and  conveniently  removed  without  iii- 
juiy  when  the  arch  is  completed. 

The  most  important  centerings  are  those  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  of  wide  span,  and  of  domes  of  important 
pnblic  buildings. 

368.  Creneral  remarks. — The  rules  given  for  laying  ash- 
lar or  cut-stone  masonry  should  especially  be  strictlv  observed 
in  the  construction  or  arches.  The  manner  of  laying  the 
vousBoirs  which  form  the  head  of  the  arch  demands  peculiar 
care.  The  arch  should  be  built  up  equally  and  simultane- 
ously on  the  two  sides  of  the  centering,  so  that  its  construc- 
tion should  not  be  more  rapid  on  one  side  than  on  the  odier. 
The  load  on  the  centering  will  in  this  way  be  kept  sym- 
metrical. 

The  centres,  particularly  of  large  arches,  should  not  be  re- 
moved until  the  mortar  has  set;  it  is  recommended  that,  after 
removing  the  centre,  the  arch  should  be  allowed  to  settle  and 
assume  its  permanent  state  before  any  load  is  placed  upon  it. 


Fio.  188. 


Very  fiat  ai  ches  and  plate-bands  over  doorways  or  wide 
openings  in  a  wall  have  segmental  arches  placed  above  (Fig. 
188)  to  relieve  them  from  the  weight  oi   the  wall  wnidi 
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otherwise  would  rest  npon  them.*  From  the  object  of  these 
additional  arches,  they  receive  the  name  oi  relieving 
arches. 

The  principles  of  the  arch  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  engineer  as  well  as  the  architect. 

The  form  of  the  arch  will  depend  npon  the  purposes  which 
it  has  to  serve,  the  locality,  and  the  style  of  architecture 

The  full  centre  arch  is  the  strongest,  and  should  be  jsed 
when  great  strength  is  required  and  no  limit  U)  the  rise  is 
impoeed.  The  elliptical  is  regarded  as  the  most  graceful 
ardi,  the  segmental  as  the  most  useful. 

Pointed  arches  are  used  in  buildings,  especially  those  of  the 
Gothic  order,  but  are  not  as  a  rule  used  for  bridges  or  similar 
Btmctures. 

369.  Origin  and  use  of  the  arch. — It  is  a  matter  in  ques- 
tion, to  what  countrj'  or  people  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
arch.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Europe  is  indebted  to  the 
Somans  for  the  general  use  of  the  arch  in  building.  The  full 
centre  and  segmental  arches  especially  were  much  used  by 
them  in  the  construction  of  both  public  and  private  works,  as 
temples,  palaces,  private  residences,  batlis,  sewers,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  etc,  whose  remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
Komans  were  the  first  to  use  the  dome  for  covering  temples. 

Afterwards,  the  arch  under  various  forms  became  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  construction  of  buildings  throughout  Eu- 
rope. And  still  later  it  forms  in  the  United  States  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  all  our  constructions,  although  it  has  not  by 
na  been  used  to  the  same  extent  in  bridges  as  by  Europeans. 


QBHSBAIi  RUIiSS  TO  BB  OBSERVBD  IN  THB  OONSTRUO- 

TION  OF  MASONRY. 

370.  From  what  has  preceded,  the  following  general  rules 
may  be  stated : 

1.  To  build  the  masonry  in  a  series  of  courses,  which  shall 
be  perpendicular,  or  as  nearly  so  as  practicable,  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  iorce  which  th^  have  to  resist. 

2.  To  avoid  the  use  ox  continuous  joints  parallel  to  tlie 
direction  of  the  force. 

3.  To  use  the  largest  stones  in  the  lower  courses. 

4.  To  lay  the  lower  courses,  the  force  acting  vertically,  on 
their  natural  bed.  Where  ^reat  strength  is  required  in  these 
oonrses,  the  beds  diould  be  dressed  square. 

6.  To  moisten  all  dry  and  porous  stones  before  bedding 
18 
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them  in  mortar,  and  to  thoroughly  cleanse  from  dnst,  etc.^ 
their  lower  surfaces,  and  the  bed  of  the  course  on  which  the 
stones  are  to  be  laid. 

6.  To  reduce  the  space  between  each  stone  as  much  as  pos 
Bible,  and  to  completely  fill  the  joint  with  mortar. 


PRESERVATION  OF  MASONRY. 

371.  Masonry  is  frequently  injured  by  the  mortar  being 
washed  out  of  the  joints  by  the  weather,  by  unequal  settliog, 
or  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  material  due  to 
chano^es  of  temperature. 

872.  Pointing. — The  washing  out  of  the  mortar  from  the 
joints  may  be  prevented  by  means  of  pointing.  This  con- 
sists in  cutting  out  the  mortar  at  the  edge  of  the  joint  to  a 
depth  of  about  an  inch,  brushing  it  clean,  moistening  it,  and 
filling  it  with  pointing  mortar. 

The  pointing  mortar  is  made  of  cement  paste  and  clean, 
sharp  sand,  about  one  measure  of  paste  to  two  and  a  half  of 
sand  ;  or  if  mixed  dry,  one  of  cement  to  three  of  sand  by 
weight.  It  is  made  in  small  qiiantities  at  a  time,  the  in- 
gredients being  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  thoroughly  in- 
corporated by  pounding  with  an  iron  pestle  in  an  iron  mortar. 

The  pointing  mortar  is  then  pressed  into  the  joint  and  its 
surface  rubbed  smooth  with  an  iron  tool.  The  practice  with 
the  United  States  engineers  is  to  calk  the  joints  with  a  ham- 
mer and  calkinff-iron  and  to  rub  the  surface  of  the  pointing 
with  a  steel  polishing  tool. 

To  obtain  a  good  pointing  is  quite  difficult,  as  the  unequal 
amount  of  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  stone  and  the 
pointing  mortar  causes  the  latter  to  cract,  or  to  separate 
from  the  stone.  Water  getting  into  the  cracks  and  freezing 
throws  out  the  pointing.  Some  builders  give  the  surface  of 
the  pointing  such  a  shape  that  the  water  shall  trickle  over 
the  pointing  without  entering  the  crackd  usually  found 
between  the  stone  and  the  pointing. 

The  period  at  which  pointing  should  be  done  is  not  fully 
agreed  upon  by  builders,  some  preferring  to  point  while  the 
mortar  in  the  joint  is  still  fresh,  or  green,  and  others  not 
until  it  has  become  hard.  The  latter  is  the  better  plan  ;  the 
former  is  the  cheaper,  as  the  joints  are  more  easily  cleaned  out 

The  term  flash-pointing  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  thin 
coating  of  hydraulic  mortar,  made  with  a  large  proportion  of 
hydraulic  cement,  laid  over  the  face  or  back  of  a  wall  to  pro- 
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tect  the  joints  or  the  stone  itself  from  the  action  of  moisture 
and  the  weather. 

When  used  to  protect  the  stone^  the  sand  in  the  mortar 
should  bo  coarse,  and  the  mortar  applied  in  a  single  uniform 
coat  over  the  surface^  which  shoula  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  dust  and  loose  mortar,  and  well  moistened  before  the 
application  is  made. 

373.  Preoautions  against  unequal  settling. — ^A  certain 
amount  of  settling  always  takes  place  in  masonry,  due  to  the 
fihi'inkage  of  the  mortar  and  other  causes,  and  tlie  engineer 
must  take  every  precaution  to  ensure  that  this  settling  shall 
be  eqiLol  throughout.  Otherwise,  especially  in  parts  sustain- 
ing unequal  loads,  and  which  are  required  to  be  firmly  joined 
together,  the  uuequal  settling  that  takes  place  is  accompanied 
by  cracks  and  ruptures  in  the  masonry. 

To  avoid  this  uneqiial  settling,  it  is  advised  to  use  the  same 
thickness  of  mortar  Uiroughout,  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  bond  and  correct  fitting  of  the  courses,  and  to  carry  up 
all  parts  of  the  wall  simultaneously.  If  the  walls  are  to  be 
subjected  to  heavy  vertical  pressures,  it  is  recommended  to 
take  the  further  precautions  of  using  hydraulic  instead  of 
common  mortar,  of  rec^uiring  the  materials  to  be  uniform  in 
size  and  quality,  and  ot  delaying  putting  the  permanent  load 
on  the  walls  until  the  season  after  the  masonry  is  laid.  It  is 
also  suggested  to  use  a  proof  load,  when  practicable,  before 
placing  on  the  peimanent  one. 

374.  Efi[«)ots  of  temperature  on  masonry. — ^Frost  is  the 
most  poweidE ul  destructive  agent  against  which  the  engineer 
has  to  guard  in  masonry  constructions.  During  severe  winters 
in  the  northern  parts  of  our  country,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
by  observation,  that  the  frost  will  penetrate  earth  in  contact 
with  walls  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet;  it  therefore  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  to  use  every  practicable  means 
to  drain  thoroughly  all  the  ground  in  contact  with  masonry 
to  whatever  depm  the  foundations  may  be  sunk  below  the  sur- 
face ;  for  if  this  precaution  be  not  taken,  accidents  of  the 
most  serious  nature  may  happen  to  the  foundations  from  the 
action  of  the  frost  If  water  is  liable  to  collect  in  any  quan- 
tity in  the  earth  around  the  foundations,  it  may  bo  necessary 
to  make  small  covered  drains  under  them  to  convev  it  ofP,  and 
to  place  a  stratum  of  loose  stone  between  the  sides  of  the 
foundations  and  the  surrounding  earth  \o  give  the  water  a  free 
downward  passage. 

It  may  be  laia  down  as  a  maxim  in  building,  tliat  moi-Uvr 
exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  before  setting  will  be  so  much 
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damaged  as  to  impair  materially  its  properties.  This  fat3t 
shows  the  necessity  of  nsing  hydraulic  mortar  to  a  height  of 
at  least  three  feet  above  the  gromid  when  laying  fonndationB 
and  the  structni'e  resting  on  Uiem ;  for  althongh  the  mortar 
of  the  foundations  might  be  protected  from  the  action  of  ^e 
frost  by  the  earth  around  them,  the  paits  immediately  above 
would  be  exposed,  and  would  attract  the  moisture  from  the 
^and,  so  that  the  mortar,  if  of  common  lime,  would  not  set 
m  time  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  frosts  of  winter. 

In  heavy  walls  the  moii^r  in  the  interior  will  usually  be 
secure!  against  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  masonry  of  this 
character  mi^ht  be  carried  on  until  freezing  weather  com- 
mences ;  bnt  m  all  important  works  it  will  be  the  safer  course 
to  suspend  the  construction  of  masonry  several  weeks  before 
the  ordinary  period  of  frost 

During  the  neat  of  summer  the  mortar  is  apt  to  be  iniui-ed  by 
drying  too  rapidly.  To  prevent  this  the  stone  or  brict  should 
be  thoroughly  moistened  before  being  laid ;  and  afterwards, 
if  the  weatlier  is  very  hot,  the  masonry  should  be  kept  wet 
until  the  mortar  gives  indications  of  setting.  The  top  course 
should  always  be  well  moistened  by  the  workmen  when  Quitting 
their  work  for  any  short  period  during  very  warm  weather. 

The  effects  proclnced  by  a  high  or  low  temperature  on  mor- 
tar in  a  i:;reen  state  are  similar.  In  the  one  case  the  freezing 
of  the  water  prevents  a  union  between  the  particles  of  the 
lime  and  sand  ;  and  in  the  other,  the  same  result  arises  from 
the  water  being  rapidly  evaporated.  In  both  cases  the  mortar 
is  weak  and  pulverulent  when  it  has  set. 

375.  Repidrs  of  masonry. — In  repairing  masonry  it  is 
necessary  to  connect  the  new  work  witn  the  old.  To  do  this, 
the  surface  of  the  old,  where  the  junction  is  to  be  made, 
should  be  arranged  in  steps  and  the  mortar  along  this  surface 
be  scraped  and  cleaned.  The  new  work  is  then  joined  to  the 
steps  by  a  suitable  bond,  cai-e  being  taken  to  have  the  snr&ces 
iitted  accurately,  and  to  use  the  least  amount  of  mortar  that 
will  effect  the  required  object. 

MENSURATION  OF  MASONRY. 

876.  Engineers,  when  measuring  or  estimatiniy  quantities 
of  masonry,  state  them  in  cubic  feet  or  yards.  Builders  and 
contractors  often  use  other  modes,  as  perches  of  stone,  rods  of 
brickwork,  etc.  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  the  engineer 
should  inform  himself  of  the  modes  used  in  the  locality  where 
his  work  is  to  be  !>iiilt 
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FOUNDATIONS. 


CHAPTER  XL 

877.  The  term,  fbundation,  is  uBod  to  designate  the  lowest 
portion  or  base  of  any  structure. 

This  term  is  frequently  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  solid 
material  of  the  earth  upon  wnich  the  structure  rests^  and  also 
to  the  artificial  arrangements  which  may  be  made  to  support 
the  base. 

It  is  recommended  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  term,  fbunda 
tion,  to  the  lower  courses  of  the  structure,  and  to  use  the 
term,  bed  of  the  fbundation,  when  either  of  the  other  two 
are  meant. 

378.  In  the  preceding  chapters,  the  foundations  of  the 
structures  there  considered  have  been  regarded  as  secure. 
Since  the  permanence  of  structures  depends  greatly  upon  the 
safety  of  the  foundations,  it  is  plain  that  the  importance 
attached  by  engineers  to  the  proper  construction  of  the 
latter  cannot  be  over-estimated* 

879.  Foundations  are  liable  to  yield  either  by  sliding  on 
their  beds  or  by  turning  over  by  rotation  about  one  or  the 
edges.  In  general,  if  care  is  taken  to  prevent  rotation,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  yielding  by  sliding,  especially  if  the  bed  is 
a  hard  ground  or  other  compact  material. 

If  the  bed  is  of  a  homogeneous  material  and  the  pressure 
borne  by  the  foundations  is  uniformly  distributed  over  it, 
diere  will  be  no  tendency  to  overturn,  and  the  settling,  which 
always  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  will  be  uniform 
throughout. 

If  the  material  forming  the  natural  bed  is  not  homogeneous, 
or  the  centre  of  pressure  does  not  coincide  with  the  centre  oi 
figure  of  the  base,  unequal  settling  will  take  place,  followed 
by  cracks  and  ruptures  in  the  masonry,  and  finally,  under 
oertain  circumstances,  by  the  destruction  of  the  worK. 
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The  main  objects  to  be  attained,  in  preparing  the  bed  and 
foundation  of  any  Btructure,  ai'e  to  reouce  the  settling  to  the 
smallest  possible  amount,  and  to  prevent  this  settling  from 
being  unequal. 

880.  The  beds  of  foandations  are  divided  into  two  classes: 

1.  Nati!LTal  beds,  or  those  prepared  in  soil^  snfficieutly 
firm  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  structure ;  and 

2.  Artificial  beds,  or  those  which  require  an  artificial  ar- 
rangement to  be  made  to  support  the  structure,  in  consequence 
of  the  softness  or  want  of  homogeneousness  of  the  soil. 

Before  a  selection  of  the  kind  of  bed  can  be  made,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  If  this  is  not 
already  known,  it  is  determined  ordinarily  by  digging  a 
trench  or  sinking  a  pit  close  to  the  site  of  the  proposea  work, 
to  a  depth  sufiicient  to  allow  the  different  strata  to  be  seen. 
For  important  structures,  the  kind  of  subsoil  is  frequently 
made  known  by  boring  with  the  tools  usually  employed  for 
thispurpose. 

Wiien  this  method  is  used,  the  different  kinds  and  tliick- 
nesses  of  the  strata  are  determined  by  examining  the  speci- 
mens brought  up  by  the  auger  used  in  boring. 

881.  Soils  are  divided,  with  reference  to  foundations,  into 
three  classes : 

1.  Those  composed  of  materials  whose  stability  is  not 
affected  by  saturation  with  water,  and  which  are  firm  enough 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  structure. 

2.  Those  firm  enough,  but  whose  stability  is  affected  by  the 
presence  of  water. 

3.  Compressible  or  soft  soils. 

Bock,  compact  stony  eartlis,  etc.,  are  examples  of  the  first 
class ;  clay,  sand,  fine  gravel,  etc.,  are  examples  of  the  sec- 
ond ;  and  common  eami,  marshy  soils,  etc.,  are  examples  of 
the  third. 

The  beds  are  prepared  either  on  land  or  nnder  the  water. 


FOUNDATIONS  ON  LAND. 

There  will  be  three  cases,  corresponding  to  the  three  kinds 
cif  soil  in  which  the  bed  is  to  be  prepared. 

L    BEDS  PSEPABED  IK  BOILS  OF  THB  FIB8T  OLA88. 

882.  Rook. — ^When  rock  forms  the  material  in  which  the 
bed  is  to  be  made,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  if  the  rock 
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has  a  safficieiit  area,  is  free  from  cavities,  and  sufficiently  thrick 
to  support  the  structure  without  danger  of  breaking.  If  the 
rock  be  found  too  thin,  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it 
rests  mnst  be  determined.  If  there  are  any  doubts  on  any 
of  these  points,  a  thorough  examination  into  the  thickness  of 
the  stratum  and  tests  npon  its  strength  should,  be  made.  It 
is  also  recommended,  in  case  of  important  structures,  to  test 
further  its  strength  by  placuig  on  it  a  trial  weight,  which 
should  be  at  least  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  proposed 
Structure. 

Having  become  satisfied  with  the  strength  of  the  rock,  all 
the  loose  and  decayed  portions  are  removed  and  the  surface 
levelled.  If  some  parts  are  i*eqnired  to  be  at  a  lower  level 
than  othera,  the  bed  should  be  broken  into  steps.  Fissures 
should  be  filled  witli  concrete  or  rubble  masonry.  If  this 
filling  should  be  too  expensive,  arches  should  be  used.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
rock  with  a  layer  of  concrete. 

The  load  placed  on  the  rook  should  not  exceed  the  limit  of 
safety.  This  limit  is  taken  usually  at  one-tenth  of  the  load 
necessaiT  to  crush  the  rock. 

A  bea  in  solid  rock  is  unyielding,  and  appears  at  first  sight 
to  offer  all  the  advantages  of  a  secure  foundation.  It  is  found 
in  practice,  that  in  large  buildings  some  poitions  will  not  rest 
on  the  rock,  but  on  some  adjacent  material,  as  clay  or  grnvel. 
Ii*regularity  of  settlement  will  in  such  cases  almost  invariably 
follow,  and  give  great  trouble. 

383.  Compact  stony  earths,  etc. — ^The  bed  is  prepared 
in  soils  of  this  kind  by  digging  a  trench  deep  enough  to 
place  the  fonndation  below  the  reach  of  the  disintegrating 
effects  of  frost.  A  depth  of  from  four  to  six  feet  will  gen- 
erally be  sufficient. 

The  bottom  of  the  trench  is  made  level,  both  transversely 
as  well  as  longitudinally,  and  if  parts  of  it  are  required  to  be 
at  different  levels,  it  i»  broken  into  steps.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  surface  water  out  ot  the  trench,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  have  drains  made  at  tlie- bottom  to  carry  away 
the  water. 

The  weight  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  resistance  of  the  material  forming  the 
bed.  The  limit  for  a  firm  soil  of  this  class  is  about  twenty- 
five  pounds  per  square  inch. 

It  is  usual,  in  order  to  distribute  the  pi*essure  arising  from 
the  weight  of  the  structure  over  a  greater  surface,  to  give 
additional  breadth  to  the  foundation  coni'ses ;    this  increase 
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of  breadth  is  called  the  footing  or  spread.  In  compact 
Boils,  tlie  spread  is  made  once  and  a  half  the  tiiicknese  of  the 
wall,  and  m  ordinary  earth  or  sand,  twice  that  thickness. 
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884.  The  bed  is  prepared  in  a  soil  of  this  kind  by  dicing 
a  trench,  as  in  the  previous  case^  deep  enough  to  place  the 
foundation  of  the  structure  bel  u  the  injurious  e£Fect8  of 
frost.  Since  the  soil  is  effected  b>  saturation  with  water,  the 
ground  should  be  well  drained  before  the  work  is  begun,  and 
the  trenches  so  arranged  that  the  water  shall  not  remain  in 
them.  And  in  general,  the  less  a  soil  of  this  kind  is  exposed 
to  the  air  and  weather,  and  tlie  sooner  it  is  protected  froni 
exposure,  the  better  for  the  work. 

in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  layer  of  loose  and  decayed  materials  resting  on  the 
soil  in  which  the  bed  is  to  be  prepared  was  of  moderate 
depth,  and  that  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  in  which  the  bed 
is  made  was  sufficient  to  support  the  weight  of  the  structure. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  this  firm  sou  in  which  the  bed 
is  to  be  made  rests  up<m  another  which  is  compressible,  or 
which  is  liable  to  yield  laterally.  In  such  situations,  the 
weight  of  the  structui*e  should  be  reduced  to  its  minimum, 
and  sliould  be  distributed  over  a  bearing  surface  sufficiently 
large  to  keep  tlie  pressure  on  any  portion  of  the  bed  within 
cei-taiu  limits.  If  there  is  any  danger  fix>m  lateral  yielding, 
the  bed  must  be  secui'ed  by  confining  the  compressible  or 
yielding  soil  so  it  cannot  spread  out.  This  may  bo  done  by 
using  sheeting  piles,  or  other  suitable  contrivance. 
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385.  In  soft  earths. — The  bed  is  prepared,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  by  digging  a  trench  sufficiently  deep  to  place  the  foun* 
dation  courses  below  the  action  of  frost  and  rain. 

Greater  caution,  however,  must  be  observed  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  than  in  any  of  the  preceeding,  to  prevent  any  un- 
equal settling. 

The  bottom  of  the  trench  should  be  made  level  and  covered 
with  a  bed  of  stones,  sand,  or  concrete. 

If  stone  be  used,  it  is  the  practice  to  pave  the  bott<Nn  of 
the  trench  With  rubble  or  cobble  stones,  which  are  weU  set- 
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tied  in  place  hj  ramming,  and  on  this  paving  lay  a  bed  of 
concrete. 

If  sand  is  need,  the  sand  is  spread  in  layers  of  abont  nine 
inches  in  thickness,  and  each  layer  -well  rammed  before  the 
next  one  is  spread.  The  total  depth  of  sand  need  should  be 
Bu^cient  to  admit  of  the  pressure  on  the  upper  snrface  of  the 
sand  being  distributed  over  the  entire  bottom  of  the  trench. 
(Fig.  139.) 


Pra.  180.  Fio.  140. 

Another  method  of  nsing  sand  for  this  porpoee  is  to  make 
holes  in  the  soil  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  (Fig.  140),  and 
fill  them  with  moist,  well  packed  sand.  Tlie  holes  are  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  five  or  six  feet  deep. 

Concrete  may  be  used  alone  in  the  ti-euch,  or  spread  over  a 
layer  of  stones  well  rammed  in  place.  In  eittier  case,  the 
concrete  is  spread  in  laj-ers  and  rammed  to  form  one  compact 
masfi.  The  upper  surface  is  levelled  off,  and  the  foundation 
courses  begun  as  soou  as  the  concrete  has  sei. 

A  concrete  bed  is  also  used  when  the  soil  is  all  sand  j  a 
trench  is  dug  and  the  concrete  laid  as  just  described. 

The  pressure  allowed  on  a  concrete  bed  should  not  exceed 
one  tenth  part  of  its  resistance  to  crushing. 

By  distributing  the  weight  as  nearly  as  possible  nnifonnly 
over  the  foundation  courses,  the  dangers  of  unequal  settling 
may  be  avoided.  If  the  stmcture  rests  on  piers  or  other  sepa- 
rate supports,  these  supports  should  be  connected  by  inverted 
arches,  and  iu  this  way  the  weight  is  distributed  over  the 
whole  bed.  If  the  weight  of  the  structure  varies  iu  its  differ- 
ent parts  the  surfaces  of  the  bed  should  be  proportioned 
accordingly,  BO  as  to  have  on  each  nnit  of  Bnrntue  the  sama 
■mount  of  pressore. 
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386.  In  ooxnpressible  soiL — ^The  principal  difficulty  met 
with  in  forming  a  sufiiciently  firm  bed  in  a  compressible  soil 
arises  from  tiie  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  yielding  in  all  direc* 
tions  under  pressui^e.  There  are  several  methods  which  have 
been  used  successfully  in  soils  of  this  kind. 

One  method,  when  the  compressible  material  is  of  moder- 
ate depth,  is  to  excavate  until  a  firm  soil  is  reached,  and  then 
prepare  the  bed  as  described  in  the  previous  examples.  The 
great  objection  to  this  method  is  the  expense  of  excavation, 
especially  when  the  depth  of  excavation  is  considerable. 

A  second  method  is  to  drive  pileB  through  the  soft  soil 
and  into  the  firm  soil  beneath  it.  The  piles  are  then  cat  off 
at  a  given  level,  fastened  firmly  together  by  heavy  timbers, 
and  a  platform  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  piles.  On  this  plat- 
form tne  foundation  coui^ses  of  the  structure  rest. 

A  third  is  to  use  a  modification  of  the  last  method.  In- 
stead of  the  piles  reaching  the  firm  soil,  they  are  only  driven 
in  the  compressible  one.  The  platform  is  made  to  extend 
over  so  large  an  area  that  the  pressure  on  the  unit  of  surface 
produced  by  the  weig^ht  of  the  structure  is  less  than  the  limit 
allowed  for  this  particular  soil. 

A  fourth  is  also  a  modification  of  the  second  method,  and 
differs  from  the  last  one  in  usinff  piles  of  only  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  five  or  six  feet  long.  These  piles  are 
placed  as  close  together  as  thev  can  be  driven,  and  support  a 
platform,  as  in  the  second  method.  The  object  of  the  short 
piles  is  to  compress  the  soil  and  make  it  firmer. 

A  fifth  is  to  enclose  the  area  to  be  covered  by  the  stmc* 
ture  by  sheet-piles.  The  piles  are  driven  to  the  firm  soil, 
but  not  necessarily  into  it.  The  enclosed  area  is  then  covered 
with  brush,  fascines,  or  other  similar  materials,  which  are 
pressed  down  into  the  soft  soil.  When  this  upper  layer  is 
Bufticiently  firm,  the  foundation  is  begun. 

This  last  method  can  only  be  used  for  small  structures  of 
a  temporary  nature.  The  stability  of  the  construction  de- 
pends almost  entirely  upon  the  power  of  the  sheet-piles  to  re- 
sist the  pressure  transmitted  to  them  by  the  compressible  soil. 

In  general,  if  the  firm  stratum  beneath  the  compressible 
soil  can  be  reached  by  piles  of  ordinary  dimensions,  the 
second  method  is  the  one  preferred,  especially  in  those  situ* 
ations  in  which  there  is  no  danger  of  the  piles  rotting. 

PILBS. 

887.  A  pile  is  a  large  piece  of  iron  or  timber,  pointed  al 
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one  end,  and  driven  or  forced  into  the  earth  to  be  n&ed  gene- 
rally as  a  support  for  some  structure.  Piles  ai'e  classified,  from 
the  material  of  which  they  are  made,  into  ^wooden  and 
iron ;  from  their  length,  into  short  and  long ;  from  the  form 
of  construction,  into  round,  squarCi  and  sheet-piles ;  and 
from  the  method  used  to  force  them  into  the  earth,  into  oom- 
mon,  BOTev^i  and  pneumatio  piles. 

888.  Short  piles.— These  piles  are  usually  round,  from  six 
to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  six  to  twelve  feet  long, 
and  made  of  timber,  which  may  be  oak,  elm,  pine,  or  other 
suitable  wood,  the  particular  kind  depending  upon  the 
abundance  of  the  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work  and  the 
particular  use  to  which  the  pile  is  to  be  placed.  Their  cross- 
section  is  sometimes  a  square.  Their  most  general  use  is 
to  compress  and  make  firmer  the  soil  in  which'' they  are 
driven. 

889.  Iiong  piles. — These  are  either  round  or  square  in 
cross-section,  and  have  a  length  of  about  twenty  times  their 

'mean  diameter  of  cross-section.  The  diameter  of  the  small 
end  should  not  be  less  than  nine  inches. 

Thev  are  generally  made  of  timber,  the  particular  kind 
depending  upon  circumstances  similar  to  those  given  for  the 
short  pile. 

The  long  wooden  pile  is  prepared  for  driving  by  having  all 
knots  and  rough  projections  trimmed  ofF,  and  having  the  end 
which  is  to  enter  the  earth  sharpened  to  a  point. 

This  point  should  be  kept  on  the  axis  or  the  pile,  and  the 
sharpening,  which  should  extend  for  a  distance  equal  to  once 
and  a  half  or  twice  the  diameter  should  also  be  symmetrical 
witli  respect  to  the  same  line. 

If  the  ground  into  which  the  pile  is  to  be  forced  is  stony 
or  veiy  hard,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pile  should  be  pro- 
tected by  an  iron  shoe.  The  shoe  should  be  pointed,  and  may 
be  made  of  cast  iron. 

The  head  of  the  pile  should  be  protected  from  the  blows 
used  to  force  it  down.  This  is  usually  effected  by  banding 
the  head  with  a  wrought-iron  hoop,  which  is  afterwards  re- 
moved. Major  Whistler's  plan  was  to  hollow  out  the  head  of 
the  pile  with  an  adze,  the  coucanty  in  the  head  of  the  pile 
being  made  about  one  inch  deep,  and  then  to  cover  the  head 
of  the  pile  with  a  thin  piece  of  ^eet  iron.  By  this  means 
the  piles  were  driven  without  injury. 

As  a  rule,  long  piles  are  used  to  support  a  weight  placed 
upon  them.  There  are  two  cases,  one  in  which  the  pile 
tnmsmits  the  load  to  a  firm  soil,  thus  acting  as  a  pillar ;  the 
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other  is  where  the  pile  and  the  load  are  wholly  supported  hy 
the  friction  of  the  earth  on  the  sides  of  the  pile. 

390.  Sheet-piles. — These  are  flat  piles  of  rectangular  cniee- 
section,  driven  side  by  side  in  a  vertical  position,  or  one  that 
is  nearly  so,  to  form  a  sheet.  The  use  of  this  sheet  is  either 
to  prevent  the  materials  enclosed  by  it  from  spreading  out, 
or  to  protect  them  from  the  undermining  action  of  water. 

Sheet-piles  are  prepared  for  driving  by  having  their  edges 
fitted,  so  as  to  ensure  a  close  contact.  Sometimes  each  pile  is 
"  tongued  and  gi'ooved,"  but  this  method  is  hardly  ever  neces- 
sary, for  if  the  sides  of  the  piles  in  contact  are  parallel  and 
the  piles  well  driven,  the  swelling  of  the  wood  by  the  water 
will  ensui'e  a  sufficientlv  tight  joint. 

The  sheet-piles  are  kept  in  position  while  they  are  being 
driven  by  I'estin^them  against  horizontal  pieces  firmly  bolted 
to  guide-piles.  The  lower  end  of  the  sheet-pile  is  cut  with 
an  inclined  edge  for  the  j)urpose  of  giving  the  pile  a  drift 
towards  the  one  next  to  it. 

391.  Iron  piles. — Short,  long,  and  sheet-piles  are  fre- 
quently made  of  iron.  In  many  situations,  iron  piles  can  be 
used  to  advantage ;  it  is  not  pixtbable,  however,  tliat  they  will 
ever  supei'sede  those  made  of  wood. 

The  long  iron  pile,  when  solid,  is  made  of  wrought  iron. 
The  best  form  for  those  of  cast  ii-on  is  tubular.  The  iron  pile 
is  forced  into  the  earth  either  by  means  of  a  screw  or  by  the 

Eneumatic  process.    If  a  cast  iron  pile  is  to  be  forced  down 
y  blows  on  tlie  head,  a  wooden  punch  must  be  used  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  the  breaking  of  the  cast  iron  from  the  blows. 

Sheet-piles  of  cast  iron  have  been  frequently  used,  especially 
in  coffer-dams.  They  are  from  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  wide, 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  generally  strengthened  by  flanges  or 
veilical  ribs.  The  joints  are  made  tight  by  making  eacn  pile 
overlap  the  two  adjacent  ones. 

The  difiiculty  of  driving  iron  piles  so  that  all  their  heads  shall 
be  on  the  same  level  is  a  serious  objection  to  their  use  in  many 
cases.  This  objection  does  not  apply  to  their  use  in  a  coflFer- 
dam,  as  it  is  of  no  consequence  about  having  the  heads  of  the 
piles  on  the  same  level. 

392.  Screw  piles. — ^They  are  either  of  wood  or  iron.  Gen- 
erally they  are  made  of  iron.  The  screw  blade  is  oidinarily 
of  cast  iron,  fixed  on  the  foot  of  the  pile,  and  seldom  consists 
of  more  than  one  turn.  The  diameter  and  the  pitch  of  the 
screw  vary  with  the  natui*e  of  the  soil  and  the  load  to  be  snp 
ported. 

The  piles  are  made  either  hollow  or  solid.    The  hollow 
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piles  are  of  cast  iron,  from  one  to  tliree  feet  in  diameter,  and 
generallj  cast  in  convenient  lengtlis,  wliich  are  aftenvards 
connet'ted  together.  Fig.  HI  shows  a  cast-iron  pile  of  the 
ordinary  kind  ;  it  is  about  two  feet  and  r\x  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Solid  piles  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  are  f r^m  four 
to  nine  iucliee  in  diameter.  Fig.  142  shows  one  with  a  cast* 
iron  screw. 

Screw  pilee  are  apiHicable  for  nse  in  sand,  gravel,  clay,  soft 
lock,  and  alluvial  boUs.  They  can  be  forced  into  very  hard 
soils,  even  into  brickwork.  To  force  them  into  the  earth,  it 
is  usual  to  £x  npou  the  top  of  the  pile  a  capstan,  and  to  apply 
the  power  to  the  levers  which  turn  it  A  strong  frame-work 
is  Deeded  to  hold  the  pile  in  its  place  while  it  is  t«ing  screwed 
down. 


893.  I>iBk  piles.— These  are  hollow  iron  piles  with  the 
base  enlarged  by  a  broad  disk  attached  to  tne  foot  (Fig. 
143).     They  have  been  used  snceeasfnlly  in  light  sand. 

To  sink  them,  the  top  is  closed  except  where  a  tube  of 
small  diameter  is  inserted.  Throngh  this  small  tnbe,  water 
is  forced  at  high  presanre  by  a  force-pump,  ajid  as  the  water 
rushes  ont  at  the  base  of  tlie  pile,  the  »aiid  la  disturbed  and  the 
pile  descends  by  its  own  weight.  When  it  has  descended  far 
enough,  the  pumps  are  stopped,  and  the  sand  scttlina;  around 
the  pile  holds  it  nrmly  in  position.  G-reat  caution  should  be 
observed  to  settle  the  foot  of  the  pile  some  distance  below  the 
SCOUT,  or  that  point  where  there  is  danger  of  the  eand  being 
afterwards  disturbed  by  water  or  any  other  cause. 

S94,  Pneumatlo  pUea. — These  are  iron  cytiudere  often 
need  instead  of  common  piles  to  reach  a  firm  stratum  which 
liai  below  both  water  and  a  bed  of  soft  material,  aa  in  the 
OM6  of  a  bottom  of  a  river. 

The  piles  are  snnk  throngh  this  soft  material  in  two  waySi 
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either  by  exhausting  the  air  from  the  interior  of  the  cjlinderi 
thus  producing  a  pressure  on  the  head  of  the  pile;  or  by 
forcing  air  into  the  tube,  thus  driving  the  water  out,  eo  that 
workmen  are  able  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile  and 
remove  any  obstructions  to  its  settling.  The  details  of  these 
methods  will  be  given  in  another  article, 

895.  Means  used  to  fbroe  oomxnon  piles  into  the  earth. 
— Short,  long,  and  sheet-piles  of  wood  are  forced  into  the  earth 
most  generally  by  blows  delivered  on  the  heads  of  the  piles. 
The  machines  used  for  tliis  purpose  are  called  "  pile-driverSy" 
and  are  of  various  kinds.  The  most  common  of  these  consistE 
essentially  of  a  large  block  of  iron  which  slides  between  two 
uprights,  teimed  guides  or  leaders.  This  block,  called  the 
ram  or  monkey,  having  been  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  guides, 
is  let  fall  and  comes  down  on  the  head  of  the  pile  with  a 
violent  blow,  forcing  the  pile  into  the  soil. 

The  pile-driver  may  be  worked  by  hand,  hoi-se,  or  steam 
power. 

The  simplest  form  of  pile-driver  is  the  ringing  engine. 
In  this  machine  the  ram  is  attached  to  one  end  of  the  rope ; 
the  rope  passes  over  a  pulley,  and  its  other  end  brancnes 
out  into  a  number  of  smaller  ropes,  each  held  by  a  man. 
The  men,  all  pulling  together,  lift  the  ram  a  few  feet ;  then 
at  a  given  signal  all  let  go,  and  the  ram  falls  on  the  pile. 
The  number  of  men  required  will  depend  upon  the  weight  of 
the  ram.  It  is  usual  to  allow  about  forty  pounds  to  each 
man. 

In  the  machine  commonly  used,  the  j*am  is  raised  by  the 
power  being  applied  to  a  windlass.  The  ram  is  held  while 
l)eing  hoisted  by  tongs  or  nippers,  the  handles  of  which, 
when  the  ram  has  been  raised  to  the  proper  height,  come  in 
contact  with  two  inclined  planes  on  the  guides ;  these  surfaces 

1>ress  the  handles  of  the  tongs  together,  open  the  tongs  and 
et  the  ram  fall.  The  tongs  are  so  arrangea  that  upon  being 
lowered  they  catch  hold  of  the  ram  by  a  staple  or  other  con- 
trivance on  its  upper  surface. 

If  the  piles  are  to  be  driven  in  an  inclined  position,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  incline  the  guides.  As  a  rule,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pile  should  be  parallel  to  the  pressure  it  has  to 
support. 

396.  Other  machines  are  frequentlj)^  used  to  drive  piles. 
The  most  important  one  is  an  application  of  the  steam  nam* 
mer.  In  this  driver,  the  hammer  is  attached  to  a  piston-rod 
whicli  moves  in  a  cylinder  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  wrought-iroQ 
case  between  the  guides. 
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The  steam  harainer  is  well  adapted  for  continnons  rows  of 
piles,  and  can  be  economically  used  where  there  are  a  great 
Dnmber  of  piles  to  be  driven,  rtnd  where  tliey  are  near  each 
other. 

In  the  ordinary  pile-driver,  the  pile  is  driven  by  a  compara- 
tively small  mass  dW^nding  from  a  considerable  height.  Bnt 
with  the  steam  hammer,  the  pile  is  forced  into  the  earth  by 
the  rapid  blows  of  a  heavy  mass,  delivered  upon  a  block  weigh- 
ing several  tons,  placed  directly  over  the  head  of  the  pile.  The 
blows  are  given  at  the  rate  of  one  a  second,  and  the  hammer 
is  raised  each  time  only  to  a  height  equal  to  the  stroke  of  the 
piston. 

YariouB  methods  have  been  used  in  different  machines  for 
raising  the  ram. '  In  some  cases  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
has  been  tried  with  success.  In  one  machine  the  explosive 
properties  of  gunpowder  are  the  means  used. 

897.  If  the  head  of  a  pile  has  to  be  driven  below  the  level  to 
which  the  ram  descends,  another  pile,  termed  a  punoh,  is  used 
for  the  purpose.  A  cast-iron  socket  oi  a  suitable  form  embraces 
the  head  oi  the  pile  and  the  foot  of  the  punch,  and  die  effect 
of  the  blow  is  thus  transmitted  through  the  punch  to  the  pile. 

The  manner  of  driving  piles,  and  tne  extent  to  which  they 
may  be  forced  into  the  subsoil,  will  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances. It  sometimes  happens  that  a  heavy  blow  will  effect 
less  than  several  lighter  blows,  and  that  piles,  after  an  inter- 
val between  successive  volleys  of  blows,  can  with  difficulty 
be  started.  Piles  may  be  driven  in  rock^  soils  and  even  in 
rock  itself,  if  holes  are  first  made  whose  diameters  are  a  little 
less  than  those  of  the  piles.  In  this  case  the  piles  should  be 
shod  with  an  iron  shoe.  Careful  attention  is  required  in  driv- 
ing, for  a  pile  has  been  known  to  break  below  the  surface 
and  to  continue  to  yield  under  the  blows  of  the  ram  by  the 
crushing  of  the  fibres  of  the  lower  end. 

The  test  of  a  pile  having  been  sufficiently  driven,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,. is  that  it  shall  not  sink  more  than 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  under  thirty  blows  of  a  ram  weighing  800 
pounds,  falling  five  feet  at  each  blow.  A  more  common  rule 
18  to  consider  the  pile  fully  driven  when  it  does  not  sink  more 
than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  at  the  last  blow  of  a  i*am  weigh- 
ing 2,500  pounds,  falling  30  feet 

The  least  distance  apart  at  which  piles  can  be  driven  with  ease 
is  about  two  and  one-half  feet  between  their  centimes.  If  the 
piles  are  nearer  than  this,  they  force  each  other  up  during  the 
driving.     The  average  distance  is  generally  about  three  feet 

If  a  pile  has  to  1^  drawn  out,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  lever 
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fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  head  of  the  pile  may  be  used. 
Where  the  pile  is  only  partially  driven,  it  may  sometimes 
be  drawn  by  fastening  a  chain  around  the  head  of  the  pile 
and  attaching  it  to  the  nippers. 

398.  Load  on  piles. — Col.  Mason's  formula  is 

in  which  W  is  the  greatest  load,  R  and  p  the  weight  re* 
spectively  of  the  ram  and  pile,  ^11  in  pounds ;  A  the  fall  of 
the  ram,  and  d  the  penetration  of  the  pile  at  the  last  blow, 
both  in  feet     He  used  a  factor  of  safety  of  4. 

R      h 

Capt.  Sanders'  formula  ^^  W  =  -^  X  -7;  the  quantities  be- 
ing the  same  excepting  that  W  is  the  safe  load. 

The  rule  used  oy  builders  is  to  limit  the  load  to  1,000 
pounds  on  the  square  inch  of  the  head  ]j7hen  the  pile  trans- 
mits  the  weight  to  firm  soil ;  and  to  200  pounds  when  it 
resists  by  friction  only. 

399.  Preparation  of  bed  in  compressible  soil,  using 
common  wooden  piles. — The  piles  having  been  driven  to 
the  firm  soil  beneath,  their  heads  are  sawed  off  at  a  given 
level  and  the  whole  system  is  firmly  connected  together  by 
longitudinal  and  cross  pieces  notched  into  each  other  and 
bolted  to  the  piles.  On  these  piles  a  platform  is  laid ;  or  the 
soft  earth  around  the  top  of  the  piles  is  scooped  out  for  five 
or  six  feet  in  depth,  and  this  space  filled  with  concrete. 

If  a  platform  is  to  be  used,  it  is  constructed  as  follows : 
A  large  beam,  called  a  capping,  is  first  placed  on  the  heads 
of  the  outside  rows  of  piles  and  is  fastened  to  them  by  iron 
bolts,  or  wooden  pins  termed  treenails.  Sometimes  an  occsr 
sional  tenon  is  made  on  the  piles,  fitting  into  a  correspouding 
mortise  in  the  capping^  Other  beams  are  then  laid  resting 
on  the  heads  of  the  intermediate  piles,  with  their  extremities 
on  the  cappings,  and  are  then  bolted  finnly  to  the  piles 
and  cappings.  Another  set  of  beams  are  laid  at  right  angles 
to  these,  and  are  bolted  to  the  piles.  Where  the  beams  cross 
each  other,  they  are  both  notcned  so  as  to  have  their  npper 
surfaces  in  the  same  plane.  The  beams  which  have  their 
lengths  in  the  direction  of  the  longer  sides  of  the  stractnre 
are  known  as  string  pieces,  and  the  other  set  are  termed 
cross  pieces. 

A  platform  of  thick  planks  is  laid  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  beams  and  is  spiked  to  them. 

The  cappings  are  sometimes  of  larger  size  than  the  other 
beams,  in  which  case  a  rabbet  is  made  m  the  inner  edge  so  as  to 
have  the  platform  flush  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  capping. 
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The  whole  conBtruction  is  called  a  grillage  aiul  platibno. 
(Mg.  144.) 


A,  n 

n,  a,  piles. 

<9,  cross  pieces. 

d,  capping  pieoe. 

e.  platlonn  of  plank, 
./,«        * 


400,  When  the  firm  atratiiin  into  wliich  the  piles  have  been 
driven  underlies  a  Boil  bo  soft  that  tliei-e  is  donSt  of  the  lateral 
BtabiUtj  of  the  pilea,  the  soft  Eoil  should  be  ecoopcd  away  und 
Btones  should  be  thrown  betweeo  and  around  the  pilea  to  iu- 
crease  their  stiSness  and  stability.     (Fig.  145.) 


Fia.  145— Bepreaenta  Ihe  muinei  of 
Malng  loose  stone  to  BOBtaJn  piles  and 
prevent  them  from  Tielding' UtetaUf. 

A,  section  of  the  masonry. 

B,  loose  stoue  thiotm  uoond  the  piles. 


401.  If  the  situation  be  Buch  that  decay  in  the  timber  is  to 
be  expected,  the  more  costly  metliod  of  excavation  must  be 
adopted. - 

The  practical  difficulty  met  when  trenching  in  BUch  cas^,  is 
19 
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the  presence  of  water  in  Bnch  quantities  as  to  serionslj  impede 
the  work,  even  to  the  extent  often  of  failare. 

Pumps  are  used  to  keep  the  water  out,  and  it  may  even  be 
necessary  to  enclose  the  entire  area  bjr  a  sheet-piling.  In 
this  case,  two  rows  of  sheet-piles  are  driven  on  each  side  of 
the  space  to  bo  enclosed,  through  the  soft  material  and  into 
the  firm  stratum  beneath.  The  soft  material  between  the  rows 
is  then  scooped  out,  and  its  place  filled  with  a  clay  puddling, 
forming  a  water-tight  dam  around  the  space  enclosed.  If  the 
water  comes  from  springs  beneath  the  dam  or  from  within 
the  area  enclosed,  this  method  will  fail,  and  it  may  be  nece& 
sary  to  resort  to  some  of  the  methods  used  for  laying  foundur 
tions  under  water. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

FOUNDATIONS  IN  WATER 

402.  Two  practical  difficulties  meet  the  engineer  in  pre- 
paring beds  of  foundations  under  water.  One  is  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  enable  the  workmen  to  prepare 
the  bed ;  and  the  secondj  having  prepared  the  bed,  to  secure 
it  against  the  deteriorating  effects  of  the  water  and  to  preserve 
its  stability. 

Preparation  of  the  bed. — The  situation  in  which  the  bod 
is  to  be  prepared  may  be  either  of  two  kinds :  one  is  where  it 
may  be  prepared  without  excluding  the  water  from  the  place ; 
and  the  other  is  where  the  water  must  be  excluded  from  the 
area  to  be  occupied  before  the  bed  can  be  made. 
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WATIDEL 

403.  Conorete  beds. — ^A  bed  of  concrete  is  frequently  used 
in  water.  To  prepare  the  bed,  the  upper  layer  of  loose,  soft 
soil  is  removed  by  a  dredging-machine  or  by  other  means,  and 
the  site  is  made  practically  level  The  concrete  is  laid  within 
this  excavation.  A  conduit  made  of  wood  or  iron,  or  a  box 
or  contrivance  which  opens  at  the  bottom  when  lowered  in 
position,  may  be  used  in  laying  the  concrete. 
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A  cylindrical  conduit  of  boiler  iron,  made  in  sections  of  snit- 
able  lengths  which  can  be  successfully  fastened  on  or  detached 
as  the  case  requires,  has  been  used  with  success.  The  lower 
end  of  the  conauit  has  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone.  The 
whole  an*angement  is  lowered  or  raised  and  moved  about  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  a  crane.  The  concrete  is  placed  in  the 
conduit  at  the  upper  end,  and  by  a  pi'oper  motion  of  the  crane 
is  spread  in  layers  as  it  escapes  from  the  lower  end.  By  lift- 
ing and  dropping  the  apparatus  the  layers  can  be  compressed. 

Bags  filled  with  concrete  have  been  used,  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  success,  for  the  same  purpose. 


Stetion  onA.B. 
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Fio.  146. 


The  object  to  be  attained  is  to  get  the  concrete  placed  in 
position  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  condition  as  when  it 
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is  made.  If  it  be  allowed  to  fall  some  distance  through  water, 
or  be  placed  in  a  strong  current,  the  ingredients  of  the  con- 
crete are  liable  to  be  separated. 

Where  the  site  is  in  flowing  water,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
provide  some  arrangement  which,  by  enclosing  the  area  of  the 
site,  will  calm  the  water  within  the  enclosure,  and  will  thus  pre- 
vent its  iuj  urious  effect  upon  the  fresh  concrete  before  it  has  set 

404.  The  arrangement  shown  in  Figure  146  was  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  consisted  of  a  framework  composed  of  uprights 
connected  together  by  longitudinal  pieces  in  pairs ;  each  pair 
being  notched  on  and  bolted  to  the  uprights,  leaving  an  interval 
through  which  sheet-piles  were  inserted.  The  sheet-piles 
were  driven  into  close  contact  with  the  bottom,  which  was 
rock.  The  frame  was  put  together  on  the  shore  and  then 
floated  to  its  place.  It  was  secured  in  position  by  inserting 
the  uprights  in  holes  drilled  in  the  rocK.  The  sheet-Diles 
{J,  o\  were  then  inserted  between  the  horizontal  pieces  o^  b\ 
and  rested  on  the  bottom.  The  whole  area  was  thus  en- 
closed by  a  wooden  dam,  within  which  the  water  was  quiet. 
The  concrete  was  then  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  enclosed 
space.  To  prevent  the  sides  of  the  dam  fi-om  spreading  out 
iron  rods  rf,  d^  d\  d'^  were  used  to  connect  them. 

405.  Beds  made  of  piles. — Common  wooden  piles  are  fre- 
quently used  to  form  a  bed  for  the  foundation  courses  of  a 
structure.  They  are  driven  through  the  soft  soil  into  the 
firm  stratum  beneath,  and  are  then  sawed  off  on  a  level  at  or 
near  the  bottom.  On  these  are  laid  a  grillage  and  platform 
or  other  suitable  arrangement  to  receive  the  lower  coui-scs. 
Where  the  bottom  is  suitable  for  driving  piles,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  scour  to  injure  their  stability,  this  method  is 
economical  and  efllcient.  The  foundation  courses  must  be 
placed  iu  position  by  some  submarine  process,  as  by  the  use 
of  a  diving-bell,  or  by  means  of  a  caisson. 

406.  Common  oaisson. — This  caisson  (Fig.  147)  is  a  water- 
tight box,  whose  sides  are  ordinarily  vertical,  and  which  are  ca- 
pable of  being  detached  after  the  caisson  has  been  sunk  in  iposi- 
tion.  The  bottom  of  the  caisson,  as  it  is  to  form  a  part  or  the 
foundation  of  the  structure,  is  made  of  heavy  timbers,  and 
conforms  in  its  construction  to  that  of  a  grillage  and  platform. 

The  size  of  the  timbers  for  the  bottom  is  determined  by  the 
weight  of  the  structure  which  is  to  rest  on  them,  and  for  the 
sides,  upon  the  amount  of  pressui'e  from  the  water  when  the 
caisson  rests  on  its  bed. 

The  sides  are  generally  made  of  scantling,  covered  with 
tliick  plank.     The  lower  ends  of  the  scantling  or  uprights  til 


into  sliallow  mortises  made  in  th6  cap  pieces  of  the  grillaoce. 
Ileanid  are  laid  acroee  the  top  of  the  caisson,  notched  upon  the 
sides  and  projectinff  heyond  them.  These  cpobs  pieces  are 
connected  with  the  lower  beams  of  tlie  grillage  by  long  iron 
bolts,  which  have  a  hook  and  eye  joint  at  the  lower  end  and  a 
not  and  screw  at  the  upper.  After  the  bolts  are  unscrewed 
at  the  top,  they  can  be  unhooked  at  the  bottom,  the  crow 
beams  raised,  and  the  sides  of  the  caisson  detached. 


Fro.  147 — Reprasetitt  ft  ctob- 
MOtion  and  interior  end 
Tiwr  of  a  caiwon.  The 
boftrds  ftre  let  into  groores 
in  the  vertical  pieoes  in- 
atead  of  being  nailed  to 
them  on  the  exterior. 

a,  bottom  beomB  let  into 
grooves  in  the  capping. 

b,  eqimie  uprights  to  sustain 
the  boards. 

«,  otoss  pleccB  resting'  on  b. 
d,  iion  tods  fitted  to  hooks  at 

bottom  and  nuts  at  top. 
t,  longitudinal  beams  to  stay 

tbe  (X088  pieces  e. 
k,  section  of  the  raaaaaxj. 
B,  bed  made  ot  piles. 
f,  gnide  pUes. 


In  a  caisson  which  was  nsed  in  building  a  bridge  pier,  the 
exterior  dimensions  of  the  principal  parts  were  neariy  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  caisson  was  63  feet  long,  21  feet  wide,  and  15  feet 
deep.     Tlie  CP0B8  beams  on  top  were  made  10  inches  sqnare 
in  cross-section,  and  were  placed  about  three  feet  apart ;  the  . 
nprightfl  were  of  the  same  size  as  the  cross  pieces,  and  were 
placed  about  six  feet  apart. 

Much  larger  caissons  have  been  nsed,  especially  in  some  of 
the  engineering  constructions  in  England. 

The  caisson  is  built  at  some  convenient  place  where  it  can 
be  launched  and  towed  to  the  position  it  has  to  occupy.  The 
bed  having  been  prepared  by  levelling  -off  the  bottom  or  by 
driving  piles,  the  caisson  is  floated  to  and  moored  over  the 
spot.  The  masonry  conrses  are  then  laid  on  the  bottom  of 
the  caisson,  and  are  built  up  until  the  caisson  rests  on  its  bed. 
Jost  before  it  reaches  the  bed,  it  is  sometimes  Bettled  in  place, 
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by  admitting  water  into  the  interior,  and  an  examination 
made  as  to  its  proper  position.  If  it  does  not  occnpy  its 
proper  place,  and  there  is  a  desire  to  change  the  position  of 
tlie  caisson,  the  gates  by  Which  the  water  was  admitted  are 
shnt  and  the  water  is  pumped  ont  The  removal  of  the  water 
will  allow  it  to  float  and  a  rectification  of  its  position  may 
then  be  effected. 

The  caisson  having  been  satisfactorily  settled  in  position, 
the  masonry  is  built  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
sides  are  then  detached  and  removed. 

Caissons  are  frequently  used  whose  sides  are  not  detached. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  sides  are  of  a  permanent 
character.     These  might  be  termed  permanent  caissons. 

407.  Permanent  oaissons. — Caissons  built  with  brick 
sides  and  timber  bottoms  were  used  to  construct  the  sea-wall 
at  Sheemess,  in  England,  in  1811-12.  After  being  sunk,  they 
were  filled  with  concrete. 

Kankine  mentions  a  kind  that  are  built  wholly  of  bricks 
and  cement,  and  which  are  filled  with  concrete  after  being 
sunk  in  place. 

408.  Diving-apparatus. — The  bed  may  be  prepared  as  on 
dry  land,  provided  some  apparatus  be  used  which  will  admit 
of  the  workmen  executing  their  labors  notwithstanding  the 

Eresence  of  the  water.    Submarine  or  diving  armor  and  diving- 
ells  are  devices  which  are  frequently  used  for  this  purpose. 

I.  Submarine  armor. — ^This  is  an  apparatus  to  be  used  by 
a  single  person,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  metallic  helmet 
from  which  the  water  is  excluded  by  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  helmet  encloses  the  man's  head ;  rests  upon  his  snoulders 
and  is  connected  with  an  air  and  water-tight  dress  which  he 
wears.  He  is  supplied  with  fresh  air  forced  through  a  flexible 
tube  entering  at  the  back  of  the  helmet ;  a  valve  opening  out* 
wards  allows  the  foul  air  to  escape.  To  enable  nim  to  see, 
the  helmet  is  provided  with  eye-holes  protected  by  strong  glass. 

II.  Diving-bell. — The  form  of  diving-bell,  commonly  used, 
is  that  of  a  rectangular  box  with  rounded  corners.  Holes 
protected  by  strong  glass  about  two  inches  thick  are  made  in 
the  top  to  admit  light  into  the  interior.  Fresh  air  is  forced 
througn  a  flexible  tiibe  into  the  bell  by  means  of  air-pumps. 
The  bell  is  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  crane  and 
windlass. 

A  bell,  whose  dimensions  are  four  feet  wide,  six  feet  long, 
and  five  feet  high  on  the  inside,  is  of  convenient  size  for  lay- 
ing masonry  under  water. 

The  diving-bell  has  been  much  used  in  laying  submarine 
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foundations  where  there  was  no  scour  and  where  the  bed  was 
easily  prepared. 

409.  Pierre  perdue.— The  methods  jnst  given  are  appli- 
cable to  structures  of  moderate  dimensions,  but  when  the  area 
occupied  by  the  bed  is  very  considerable,  these  methods  are 
either  inapplicable  or  requii*e  modifications.  One  known  bv 
the  Frencn  as  plerre  perdue  has  been  frequently  used.  It 
consists  in  forming  an  artificial  island  of  masses  of  loose  stone 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  allowing  the  stone  to  arrange  them- 
selves. This  island  is  carried  up  several  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  the  foundations  are  built  upon  it. 

The  structure  should  not  be  commenced  until  the  bed  has 
fully  settled.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  this,  the  bed  should 
be  loaded  with  a  trial  weight,  at  least  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
the  proposed  structure. 

Tnis  method  can  not  be  used  in  navigable  rivers  or  other 
situations  where  it  is  of  greater  importance  not  to  contract 
the  water-way. 

410.  Sore-w  piles. — Iron  screw  piles  have  been  used  with 
success  ^or  foundations  in  localities  where  the  methods  already 
meutiotied  were  not  practicable.  They  do  not  differ,  in  prin- 
ciple, from  the  common  wooden  pile.  Iron  piles  last  well 
both  in  fresh  and  salt  water ;  whereas  wooden  piles  can  not 
be  relied  upon  at  all  in  salt  water,  and  they  will  not  last  in 
fresh  water  unless  entirely  submerged. 

Iron  screw  piles  have  been  much  used,  iu  the  United  States, 
in  the  construction  of  light-houses  on  or  near  sandspits  at  the 
entrance  of  our  harboro  and  on  shoal  spots  ofE  the  coast,  where 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  prepare  the  beds  by  any  of 
the  other  more  usual  methods. 

411.  Well  foundations. — ^In  India,  a  method  known  as 
"well  or  blook  foundations  has  been  quite  extensively  used, 
especially  in  deep  sandy  soils.  The  method  consists  in  sink- 
ing a  number  of  wells  close  together,  filling  them  with 
masonry,  and  connecting  th'eni  together  at  top. 

The  method  of  sinking  one  of  these  wells  is  to  construct  a 
wooden  curb  about  a  foot  in  thickness;  its  cross-section 
bein^  the  same  as  that  of  the  well,  and  to  place  it  in  position 
on  the  proposed  site.  On  this  ciirb  a  cylinder  of  brickwork 
is  built  to  a  height  of  about  four  feet.  As  soon  as  tlie  mortar 
has'  set,  the  sand  is  scooped  out  from  under  the  curb,  and  it 
descends,  carrving  with  it  the  masonry.  When  the  curb  has 
settled  about  four  feet,  another  hlock  or  height  of  masonry  is 
added,  and  again  the  sand  is  scooped  out  from  under  the 
enrb,  and  the  whole  mass  descends  as  before.    This  process 
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is  then  repeated  and  carried  on  until  the  carb  has  reached  the 
required  depth.  Care  must  be  taken  to  regulate  the  excava- 
tion so  that  th^  cylinder  shall  sink  vertically. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  soil,  water  is  soon  met  As 
long  as  the  water  can  be  kept  out  either  by  bailing  or  by 
pumping,  the  work  proceeds  with  rapidity.  If  the  water 
comes  in  so  fast  that  it  cannot  be  exhausted  by  these  means, 
the  sand  must  be  scooped  out  by  means  of  divers  or  by  some 
other  method.  Under  these  circumstances  the  excavation 
proceeds  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

When  the  curb  reaches  a  firm  stratum,  or  a  depth  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  foundations  being  affected  by  the 
water,  the  bottom  is  levelled,  a  concrete  bed  made,  and  the 
interior  of  tfie  cylinder  filled  in  solid  with  masonry.  If  the 
concrete  bed  is  made  without  exhausting  the  water,  the  latter 
is  pumped  out  as  soon  as  the  concrete  sets,  and  the  masonry 
is  then  built  in  the  usual  manner. 

Cylinders  of  boiler  iron  have  been  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  masonry  curbs,  and  are  an  improvement  upon  them. 

412.  Iron  tubular  foundations. — ^This  is  a  general  name 
applied  to  large  iron  cylinders  which  are  sunk  through  water 
and  a  soft  bottom  to  a  firm  soil,  and  used  to  support  a  given 
structure  in  the  same  manner  as  common  piles.  The  number 
and  size  of  the  tubes  depend  upon  the  weight  to  be  supported 
and  the  means  adopted  to  sink  them. 

The  method  just  described  for  the  well  is  frequently  used 
for  the  iron  tubes.  Brunei,  the  English  engineer,  in  building 
the  Windsor  Bridge,  on  the  Windsor  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  employed  this  method  in  constructing  the 
abutments  of  the  bridge.  There  were  in  each  abutment  six 
east-iron  cylinders,  each  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  they  were 
sunk  to  the  proper  depth  by  excavating  the  earth  and  gravel 
for  the  interior  with  dredges  and  by  forcing  the  cylinders 
down  by  weights  placed  on  the  top  of  each  one. 

The  concrete  bed  in  the  bottom"  was  made  by  lowering  the 
concrete  in  bags,  which  were  arranged  so  that  by  pulling  a 
rope  the  bags  were  emptied  under  the  water  in  the  proper 

Elace.     When  a  sufficient  quantity  had  been  put  in  and  had 
ardened,  the  water  was  pumped  out  and  the  cylinders  filled 
in  the  usual  manner. 

This  method  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  a  foundation 

'  on  piles,  and  the  same  general  rules  apply  as  to  the  amount  of 

load  to  be  supported  and  the  depth  to  which  the  pile  is  to  be 

driven. 

In  some  cases  a  clump  of  common  piles  was  driven  within 
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the  cylinder  at  the  bottom,  and  tlie  spaces  filled  with  concrete. 
In  some  of  the  recent  constructions  the  piles  extend  to  the  top 
of  the  cylinder. 


FRBPARATION  OF  BBD,  THE  WATBR  BSZNa  BZOLXTDBD. 

413.  There  are  two  cases :  where  the  water  is  excluded  by 
means  of  a  dam,  and  where  it  is  excluded  by  atmospheric 
pressure. 

I.  EZGLirSION  OF  WATBB  BT  DAMS. 

The  dams  used  are  the  common  earthen  or  olay  dam,  the 
common  oofibr-dam,  and  modified  forms  of  the  coffer-dam. 

414.  Earthen  dam. — ^In  still  water  not  more  than  four 
feet  deep,  a  dam  made  of  earth  or  ordinary  clay  is  usually 
adopted  to  enclose  the  ffiven  area  and  to  Keep  out  the  sur- 
rounding water.  This  dam  is  made  by  di^gmg  a  trench 
around  the  area  to  be  enclosed  and  removing  the  soft  material 
taken  out ;  the  earth  or  clay  is  then  dunipea  along  the  line  of 
this  trench  until  it  rises  one  or  two  feet  above' the  surface  of 
the  water ;  as  the  earth  is  dumped  in  place  it  should  be  firmly 
pressed  down,  and  when  practicable,  rammed  in  layers.     Any 

food  binding  earth  or  loam  will  be  a  suitable  material  for  the 
am. 

The  dam  being  finished,  the  water  within  the  enclosed  area 
is  pumped  out,  and  the  bed  and  foundations  constructed  as 
already  prescribed  for  th(38e  "  on  land." 

415.  Coffbr-dam.— ^Where  the  water  is  more  than  four  feet 
deep,  and  especially  if  in  running  water,  the  common  earthen 
dam  would  be  generally  too  expensive  a  structure,  even  if  it 
could  bo  built.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  where  the  water 
does  not  exceed  twenty-five  feet  in  depth,  the  common  coffer^ 
dam  is  usually  employed. 

The  common  coffer-dam  (Fig.  14S)  is  essentially  a  clay 
dam,  whose  sides  are  vertical  and  retamed  in  position  by  two 
rows  of  piling. 

The  common  method  of  constructing  the  coffer-dam  is  to 
drive  two  parallel  rows  of  common  piles  around  the  area  to 
be  enclosea ;  the  distance  between  the  rows  being  equal  to 
the  required  thickness  of  the  dam,  and  the  piles  in  each  row 
bein^  placed  from  four  to  six  feet  apart. 

The  piles  of  each  row  are  then  connected  by  horizontal 
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beams,  called  string  or  -WBle  pieces,  which  are  notched  on 
and  bolted  to  the  piles  on  the  ontside  of  each  row,  abont  one 
foot  above  the  highest  water  mark.  On  the  inside  of  Uie 
rows,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  wale  pieces,  are  placed  string 
pieces  of  abont  half  the  size,  to  serve  as  gnides  and  supports 
to  tlie  Bheet-piles. 


d,  aheet  pilea. 

A,  paddlmp. 

B,  mud     Knd    loom 


The  two  rows  of  piles  are  tied  together  by  orosB  pieces 
notched  on  and  bolted  to  the  oater  wale  pieces.  Upon  these 
cr.se  pieces  are  laid  planks  to  form  a  seafFoldlug  for  the 
workmen  and  their  tools,  etc. 

The  shoet-pilea  are  driven  in  jaxtapoeition  through  themft 
soil  and  in  contact  with  the  firm  soil  beneath.  They  are 
«boat  four  inches  thick  and  nine  inches' wide,  and  are  spiked 
to  the  inner  string  pieces.  Sometimes  an  additional  piece 
known  as  a  ribbon  pieue,  is  spiked  over  the  sheet-piles. 

These  rows  of  sheet-piles  form  a  ooffbr  for  the  puddling 
whence  the  name  of  the  construction.  The  sheet-piles  bavins 
been  driven  and  secured  to  the  string  pieces,  the  mud  ana 
soft  material  between  the  rows  are  scooped  or  dredged  out. 

The  puddling  which  forme  the  dam  is  then  thrown  in  and 
pressed  compactly  in  place,  care  being  taken  to  disturb  tha 
water  as  little  as  possible  during  the  operation.  When  tha 
top  of  the  paddling  rises  to  its  required  height,  pm^  ^^ 
used  to  exhaust  the  water  from  the  enclosed  area,  llie  in- 
terior space  being  free  from  water,  the  bed  of  the  foondation 
w  prepared  as  on  dry  land. 

The   pnddltng  is  composed  of  clay  mixed  with  sand  (« 
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gravel,  or  of  fine  gravel  alone,  freed  from  all  large  Btones, 
roots,  or  foreign  material  which  may  be  mixed  with  it.  The 
clay  is  worked  into  a  plastic  condition  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  water,  and  then  mixed  thoroughly  with  a  given 
quantity  of  sand  or  fine  gravel.  Care  is  taken  that  there  are 
no  lumps  in  the  paddling  after  the  mixing. 

The  dam  is  given  the  required  strength  ordinarily  by 
making  the  thickness  equal  to  the  height  of  the  dam  above 
the  ground  or  bottom  on  which  it  is  to  rest,  when  this 
height  does  not  exceed  ten  feet.  For  greater  heights  the 
thickness  is  increased  one  foot  for  every  additional  height  of 
three  feet 

This  rule  gives  a  greater  thickness  than  is  necessary  to  make 
the  dam  water-tight,  but  adds  to  its  stability.  The  stability 
of  the  dam  is  sometimes  still  further  increased  by  supporting 
the  sides  of  the  dam  by  inclined  struts,  the  upper  ends  of 
which  abut  against  the  inner  row  of  common  piles,  and  the 
lower  ends  against  piles  driven  for  that  purpose  into  the 
ground. 

416.  The  principal  difiiculties  met  with  in  constructing  a 
ooffer-dam  are  as  follows : 

I^r9tj  To  obtain  a  firm  hold  for  the  common  piles;  a  dif- 
ficult thing  to  do  in  deep  muddy  or  rocky  bottoms ; 
'    Secondj  To  prevent  leakage  between  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  the  bottom  of  the  puddling ; 

Thirds  To  prevent  leakage  through  the  puddling ; 

Ftyurthy  To  exhaust  the  water  from  the  enclosed  area  after 
the  dam  is  finished. 

These  difficulties  aud  the  expense  of  construction  of  the 
dam,  increase  veiy  greatly  with  the  depth  of  the  water.  In 
deep  water,  the  size  and  length  of  the  piles  and  the  amount 
of  bracing  required  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water  render 
the  expense  very  great 

Common  piles  can  not  be  efficiently  used  where  the  bottom 
is  rocky.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  following  construction 
was  successf uUv  used : 

Instead  of  tne  common  piles,  two  rows  of  iron  i*ods  wore 
used.  These  rods  were  "jumped"  into  the  rock,  a  depth  of 
fifteen  inches.  The  sheet-piles  were  replaced  by  heavy  planks 
which  were  laid  in  a  horizontal  position  and  fastened  to  the 
rods  by  iron  rings.    This  method  of  fastening  allowed  the 

Elanks  to  be  pushed  dovm  until  each  one  rested  on  the  one 
elow  it ;  the  plank  resting  on  the  bottom  being  cut  to  fit  the 
surface  of  the  rock. 
The  frame  was  strengthened  by  bolting  string  pieces  of 
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timber  in  pairs  on  both  of  its  sides  and  by  using  inclined 
stmts  upon  the  interior. 

The  pnddling  was  of  the  nsnal  kind  and  was  pnt  in  the 
dam  in  the  way  already  described. 

417.  It  will  be  very  diiHcnlt  to  avoid  leakage  between  the 
bottom  of  the  puddling  and  the  soil  on  which  it  rests  nnless 
the  stratum  of  overlying  soft  soil  be  removed.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  for  important  works  that  a  part  of  the  dredging 
for  this  purpose  be  done  before  the  common  piles  are  driven. 

Leakage  through  the  pnddling  is  mostly  due  to  poor  work- 
manship. If  the  sheet-piles  are  fitted  and  carefully  driven, 
and  the  puddling  is  free  from  lumps  and  tlioroughly  mixed, 
leakage  through  the  dam  should  not  occur.  It  is  not  advisa- 
ble to  have  bolts  or  rods  passing  through  the  dam,  as  leaki^ 
almost  invariably  takes  place  through  the  holes  thus  mace. 
Fine  gravel  alone  has  been  proved  in  some  cases  to  be  a  better 
material  for  the  filling  than  ordinary  puddling. 

Leakage  due  to  springs  in  the  bottom  of  an  enclosed  area 
is  the  great  source  of  trouble,  and  in  some  soils  is  stopped 
with  much  difficulty.  It  may  be  necessary  to  fill  in  the  whole 
area  with  a.  bed  of  concrete,  and  after  it  has  set  to  pump  out 
the  water. 

418.  The  water  having  been  pnmpcd  out,  the  enclosed 
space  is  drained  into  some  convenient  spot  in  the  enclosnre, 
and  arrangements  are  made  to  keep  the  interior  drj'.  The 
bed  having  been  prepared,  the  masonry  is  then  built  to  the 
proper  height.  When  it  is  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  dam  may  be  removed,  and  as  there  is  danger  of  disturbing 
the  bed  if  the  piles  were  drawn  out,  it  is  customary  to  cut 
them  ofE  at  some  point  below  the  water  line,  letting  the  lower 
ends  remain  as  driven. 

419.  Caisson  dams. — ^This  name  was  given  to  a  coffer^lam 
in  which  the  outer  row  of  common  piles  was  replaced  by 
structures  resembling  caissons,  which  were  sunk  ana  ballasted 
to  keep  them  in  position  along  the  line  which  would  have 
been  occupied  by  tlie  common  piles. 

The  character  of  the  bottom  and  the  nature  of  the  sti-ea^ 
were  such  that  common  piles  could  not  be  used  for  the  dam. 

The  caisson  (Fig.  149)  was  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  which  hav- 
ing been  floated  to  its  place  was  sunk  gradually,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  water,  until  it  rested  on  the  bottom.  A  row  of 
common  piles  was  then  placed  in  a  vertical  poaition  against 
each  side  of  the  caisson  and  lowered  until  they  rested  on  the 
bottom.  They  were  then  bolted  in  that  position  to  the  sides  of 
the  caisson.    The  caisson  was  then  heavily  loaded  with  stones 
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and  otiier  weighty  msteriaU,  nntil  a  considerable  weight  roeted 
on  the  piles.  It  ia  observed,  that  instead  of  the  piles  being 
held  fast  by  being  driven  iato  the  ground,  they  are  held  iu 
place  by  the  snnkeu  boat,  and  the  whole  aiTangement  takes 
the  place  of  the  outer  row  of  piles  in  the  common  coffer-dain. 


TiQ.  1& — Bepreaenta  a  oroas-seotiou  of  a  oiuiaoii  dam. 
A,  oroa-Bectioa  of  oaiason.  C,  paddling. 

0,  fonndatjion  oooims  of  Uke  pier. 

To  complete  the  dam,  a  row  of  posts,  parallel  to  the  inner 
row  of  piles,  resting  on  the  bpttom  and  connected  by  a  frame- 
work witii  the  catsaous,  took  the  place  of  th(>  inner  row  of 
piles  in  the  common  coffer-dara. 

The  sheet-piles  were  reqnired  only  on  the^one  aide,  the 
sides  of  the  caissons  bein^  sufhcient  on  the  other.  They  were 
laid  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  sliown  in  the  figure.  The 
paddling  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  described  in  the 
previous  cases. 

The  masonry  being  finished,  tlie  loads  were  removed  fi'om 
the  caissons.  They  were  then  pumped  dry  and  the  dapi  re- 
moved. 

420.  Crlh.'woTk  dam. — A  dam  in  which  a  crib  ballasted 
with  stone  takes  the  place  of  the  common  piles,  has  beeu  used 
with  success. 

In  the  example  (Fig.  130),  the  cribs  were  built  Ry  laying 
the  logs  alteniately  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  and  rastening 
tlieni  together  at  tlielr  mtersecticHiB  by  notching  one  into  the 
otiier  aim  pinning  them. 
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Od  each  crib  a  platform  was  laid  about  midway  between 
the  top  and  bottom,  on  which  the  stone  was  placed  to  eiok  the 
crib.  The  criba  were  floated  to  the  place  they  were  to  occapy 
and  annk  gradually  by  loading  stone  on  the  platform.  After 
they  had  been  fuUy  settled  in  their  place,  more  Btonea  were 
piled  on  imtil  the  required  stability  was  eecnred. 


Both  of  the  preceding  methods  were  used  in  constructing 
the  piers  and  abutments  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  over  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  at  Montreal.  A  rocky  bottom,  covered  with 
boulders,  prevented  the  driving  and  the  use  of  the  common 
pile  as  in  the  ordinary  method.  Tliere  was  also  in  the  river  a 
swift  current,  which  in  the  spring  of  the  vear  brought  down 
large  quantities  of  ice,  the  effect  of  wbicn  would  have  been 
to  have  deetroyed  any  ordinary  caisson  or  common  coffer-dam. 

It  is  seen  that  these  dams  do  not  differ  in  principle  from 
the  common  coffer-dam,  and  that  the  modifications  in  each 
case  consisted  in  finding  for  the  common  pile  a  subatitnte 
which  would  be  stronger  and  equally  effective. 


121.  In  recent  years,  the  use  of  compressed  air  has  been  ex- 
tensively adopted  as  a  means  for  excluding  the  water  from  the 
site  of  a  proposed  work,  while  the  bed  was  being  prepared. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  its  application :  in  the 
pneumatic  pile  and  in  the  pneumatic  caisson. 

422.  Pneumatlo  pUea. — Pneumatic  piles  are  hollow  verti- 
cal cylinders  of  cast  iron,  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
intended  to  be  forced  througii  soft  and  compressible  materiali 
to  s  firm  eoil  beneath,  and  to  be  then  entirely  filled  with 
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nutsoDry  or  concrete  or  other  solid  material.    Kankine  claeeea 
tliem  nnder  the  head  of  iron  tabalar  fonudations. 

Their  geoeral  coiiBtruction  and  the  mode  of  sinking  them 
in  the  eoilare  shown  in  Fig.  151. 


Fia.  ISl — BepreMntB  veiUaal  Mo- 
tion of  a  pnenmatia  pile. 
Ai  body  of  ojlindei; 

B,  thabelL 

C,  elovaliOD  of  air-look. 

D,  Tertioa]  section  of  air-look. 

E,  irater  di«oh»q;e  pip«. 
M,  windUu  on  inaide. 
N,  wlndlMs  on  the  top. 

O,  O,   baoketfl  n»»niling  muj  je- 


In  this  example,  shown  in  the  figure,  the  cylinders  were 
cast  in  lengths  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  wiUi  flanges  on  the  interior 
at  each  end.  These  pieces  were  united  by  screw  bolts  passing 
throngh  holes  in  the  flanges,  the  joints  being  made  water. 
Ufht  either  by  an  india-rabber  paclang  or  by  a  cement  made 
of  iron  turnings. 

To  sink  a  pile  of  this  kind,  a  strong  scaffolding  is  erected 
over  the  site,  and  from  which  the  lengths  of  the  cylinders  can 
be  lowered  and  placed  in  position.  On  this  scafFold  a  steam- 
engine  is  ordinaiily  placed,  and  farnishes  the  power  reqnired 
dnring  the  operation. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  lowest  section  of  the  cylinder  is 
■harpened  so  that  it  may  sink  more  easily  through  the  soil. 
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The  upper  section,  termed  the  "bell,*'  is  usually  made  of 
boiler  iron,  with  a  dome-shaped  or  flat  top.  An  "  air-lock"  ie 
used  to  pass  the  men  and  materials  in  and  out  of  the  cylinder. 
In  this  example  there  were  two  air-locks,  which  were  placed 
in  the  top  of  the  bell,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Each  lock  had 
at  the  top  a  trap  door  which  opened  downwards,  and  at  the 
side  a  door  whicn  opened  into  the  interior  of  the  pile.  Stop- 
cocks were  provided  in  each,  communicating  with  the  ex- 
ternal air  and  the  interior  of  the  pile,  respectively;  they 
could  be  opened  or  closed  by  persons  inside  the  tube,  within 
the  lock,  or  on  the  outside. 

The  bell  was  provided  with  a  supply  pipe  for  admission  of 
compressed  air,  a  pressure  gauge,  a  safety  valve,  a  large  escape 
valve  for  discharging  the  compressed  air  suddemy  when 
necessary,  and  a  water-discharge  pipe  about  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter. 

Windlasses  placed  within  the  cylinder  and  on  the  outside, 
as  seen  in  the  figure,  were  used  to  hoist  the  buckets  employed 
in  the  excavation. 

The  first  operation  in  sinking  the  pile  was  to  lower  the 
lowest  section,  with  as  many  additional  lengths  united  to  it  as 
were  necessary  to  keep  the  top  of  the  cylmder  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  until  it  rested  on  the 
bottom.  The  bell  and  one  additional  length  were  then  bolted 
to  the  top  of  the  pile. 

The  weight  of  the  mass  forced  it  into  the  soil  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river  a  certain  distance,  dependent  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  As  soon  as  the  pile  stopped  sinking,  the  air 
was  forced  in  by  means  of  air-pumps  worked  bv  the  steam- 
engine,  until  all  the  water  in  the  tube  was  expelled.  Work- 
men, with  the  proper  tools,  then  entered  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  the  air-locks. 

To  get  into  tlie  pile,  the  men  entered  the  lock,  closed  all 
communications  with  the  external  air,  and  then  opened  the 
stop-cock  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  pile;  in  a 
few  minutes  the  compressed  air  filled  the  lock,  the  men  opened 
the  side  door  and  thus  efPected  an  entrance  into  the  interior. 
To  pass  out  it  was  only  necessary  to  i-evei-se  this  operation. 

The  gearing  of  tlie  hoisting  apparatus  was  so  arranged  that 
the  buckets,  when  filled,  were  delivered  alternately  into  the 
locks,  and  were  then  hoisted  out  by  the  windlass  on  the  out- 
aide. 

Care  was  taken  to  guard  against  the  uplifting  force  of  the 
compressed  air  within  the  pile.  In  the  above  example,  a 
heavy  weight,  composed  of  cast-iron  bars  resting  on  brackets 
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attached  to  the  outside  of  the  bell,  was  used  to  resist  this 
action. 

The  workmen  having  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile, 
excavated  the  material  to  the  lower  edge ;  they  then  took  off 
the  lowest  joint  of  the  water  discbar^  pipe  and  carried  it 
and  their  tools  to  the  bell,  and  passed  out  of  the  lock.  The 
valve  for  admitting  compi^essed  air  was  then  closed  and  the 
large  escape  valve  opened,  allowing  the  compressed  air  to 
escape.  Tne  cylinder  being  deprived  of  the  support  arising 
from  the  compressed  air,  sank  several  feet  into  the  soil,  the 
distance  depending  on  the  resistance  offered  by  the  soil. 

When  the  pile 'had  stopped  sinking,  the  escape  valve  was 
closed,  the  air  forced  in,  and  the  operations  just  described 
continued.  Great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  pile  in  a  verti- 
calposition  while  sinking. 

lUie  pile,  having  reached  the  required  depth,  was  then  filled 
with  concrete. 

The  usual  method  of  filling  the  pile  is  to  perform  about 
one-half  of  the  work  in  the  compressed  air  and  then  remove 
the  bell  and  complete  the  rest  in  the  open  air.  In  filling  with 
concrete,  it  should  be  well  rammed  under  the  fianges  and 
around  the  joints. 

423.  This  description  of  a  pneumatic  pile,  just  given,  is 
that  of  one  of  the  piles  used  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Theiss,  at  Szegedin,  in  Hungary. 

The  river,  at  this  point,  has  a  sluggish  current  with  a  gra- 
dual rise  iand  fall  of  the  water,  the  difference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  stages  of  water  being  about  twenty-six  feet. 
The  soil  of  the  lx)ttom  is  alluvial,  composed  to  a  great  depth 
of  alternate  stittta  of  compact  clay  and  sand. 

The  piles  were  sunk  to  about  thirty  feet  below  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  which  latter  was  about  ten  feet  deep  at  low  water. 

The  excavation  was  carried  down  to  within  six  feet  of  the 
bottom  of  the  pile.  Twelve  common  piles  of  pine  were  then 
driven  within  the  cylinder,  extending  to  a  depth  of  twenty 
feet  below  it.  The  concrete  was  then  thrown  in  and  rammed 
in  layers  until  its  upper  surface  was  on  a  level  with  that  of 
ordinary  low  water. 

The  air-locks  were  about  six  feet  and  a  half  high  and  two 
and  three-quarters  in  diameter. 

424.  In  the  first  uses  of  the  pneumatic  piles,  the  cylinders 
were  of  small  size,  as  many  being  sunk  as  were  required  to 
support  the  load,  as  in  the  use  of  common  piles. 

They  were  punk  into  the  soil  by  exhausting  the  air  from 
the  interior.    The  result  following  this  removafof  air  was  that 
20 
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the  earth  immediately  under  the  pile  was  forced  togethei  "with 
water,  into  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  pile  sank  into 
the  opening  thus  made,  both  under  its  own  weight  and  th( 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  process  is  known  as  Dr.  Potf  s,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
soft  or  sandy  soils,  when  free  from  stones,  roots,  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, etc.  The  presence  in  the  soil  of  any  obstacle  which  the 
edge  of  the  tube  cannot  cut  through  or  force  aside,  renders 
this  method  impracticable. 

The  next  step  was  to  increase  the  size  of  the  pile,  and  in- 
stead of  exhausting  the  air,  to  fill  it  with  compressed  air. 
The  top  being  closed  and  .the  bottom  open,  all  nuid  matter 
was  driven  from  the  interior  of  the  pile  by  the  compressed 
air.  By  means  of  air-locks  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  work- 
men were  enabled  to  descend  and  remove  the  soil  and  such 
obstructions  as  prevented  the  pile  from  sinking.  This  pro- 
cess is  generally  known  as  "  Triger's.*' 

The  air  being  compressed  in  the  interior  of  the  pile,  the 
weight  or  the  pressure  downward  was  much  lessened.  To 
increase  the  pressure  a  weight  was  placed  on  the  pile. 

Although  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  de- 
tails, the  arrangements  just  described  illustrate  the  general 
outline  of  all  the  pneumatic  methods  in  use. 

425.  Pneuxnatio  method  used  by  Mr.  Brunei. — ^The  first 
improvement  in  tlie  pneumatic  method  was  that  used  by  Mr. 
Brunei  in  preparing  the  bed  for  the  centre  pier  of  the  Koyal 
Albert  Bridge,  at  Saltash,  England. 

This  improvement  consisted  in  confining  the  compi'essed 
air  to  a  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  a  cylinder,  the  rest  of  the 
space  inside  of  the  cylinder  being  open  to  the  air.  The  air 
chamber  communicated  with  the  outside  air  by  means  of  a 
tube,  six  feet  in  diameter,  with  air-locks  at  the  upper  end. 
Outside  of  this  tube,  was  another  tube,  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
connecting  the  dome  with  the  outside  air.     (Fig.  152.) 

A  dome,  about  25  feet  high,  was  built  in  the  lower  portion, 
so  arranged  that  the  top  of  the  dome  should  be  above  the 
mud  when  the  cylinder  rested  on  the  rock. 

The  chamber  for  the  compressed  air  was  annular,  four 
feet  wide,  twenty  feet  high,  was  built  around  the  inner  cir- 
cumference of  the  lower  edge  and  was  divided  into  eleven 
compartments  by  vertical  and  radial  partitions;  aperture 
in  tne  partitions  afforded  communications  from  one  to  the 
other.  An  air  passage  at  the  top  of  the  compartments  con- 
nected them  with  each  other,  ana  with  the  vertical  tube  of 
six  feet  diameter  before  alluded  to. 
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The  cylinder  was  lowered  into  the  water  exactly  over  the 
place  it  was  to  occupy.  As  Boon  as  it  stopped  sinking,  the 
annular  chamber  was  shnt  off  from  the  rest  of  the  dome,  the 
air  forced  in,  the  water  driven  ont,  the  workmen  descended 
and  dng  ont  the  mnd  and  loose  soil  under  the  edge. 


J 


£ 


Fie.  163— Bepveienti  a  loDgitadinal  seotlon 
through  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The 
<7linder  was  87  feet  in  diameter,  about 
100  feet  high,  made  of  boiler  iron,  and 
weighed  nearly  800  tona  The  rook  on 
which  it  was  to  rest  was  about  90  feet 
below  the  sorfaoe  of  the  water,  overlaid 
with  aboat  20  feet  of  loose  sand  and  mnd. 
The  rock  sorfaoe  had  a  sli^^t  slope,  to 
which  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  was 
made  to  fit. 


■ 


When  the  rock  was  reached,  a  level  bed  was  cut  in  its  snr- 
&ce  and  a  ring  of  masonry  built  The  water  was  then  pumped 
oat  of  the  main  tube  and  the  masonry  begun  on  the  inside. 
As  the  masonry  rose,  the  partitions,  shaft,  and  the  dome  were 
removed.  When  the  pier  was  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  about  fifty  feet  in  length,  was 
unbolted  and  taken  away,  it  having  been  made  in  two  sections 
for  this  purpose. 

As  the  volume  of  the  annular  chamber  in  which  the  com- 
pressed air  was  used  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  vol- 
ume of  the  main  cylinder,  no  extra  weight  was  needed  to 
balance  the  upward  pressure. 

The  above  is  a  ^x)d  example  of  the  pneumatic  process 
combined  with  the  principle  of  the  coffer-dam. 
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426.  PDOumatio  caisson. — The  next  important  modifica- 
tion in  the  pneumatic  method  was  to  combine  the  principle 
of  the  divinff-bell  with  that  of  the  common  caisson.  This  com- 
bination is  Known  as  the  pnetunatio  caisson  and  f umishea 
the  means  now  most  commonly  used  in  situations  like  that  at 
the  Saltash  bridge,  and  especially  where  the  foundations  have 
to  support  a  great  pressure. 

It  consists  essentially  of  three  parts:  1st)  The  caisson; 
2d|  The  -working  chamber ;  and  3d,  The  pneumatic  ap- 
paratus and  its  communications  witli  the  working  chamber. 

Caissoa. — This  does  not  diflFer  in  its  principles  (3  construc- 
tion from  the  common  caisson  already  described.  The  bottom 
is  of  wood  or  iron,  made  strong  enough  to  support  the  struc- 
ture with  its  load,  and  forms  the  roof  (3  the.  working  chamber. 
The  sides  are  generally  of  wrought  iron,  and  are  not  usoallj 
detached  from  the  bottom  when  the  structure  is  finished. 

Working  chamber. — This  is  below  the  caisson,  and  as  inst 
stated,  the  bottom  of  the  caisson  is  the  roof  of  the  chamber. 
Its  sides  are  firmly  braced  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  pressure 
from  both  the  eiarth  and  water  as  it  sinks  into  the  groimd. 
The  chamber  is  made  air  and  water  tight. 

Pneumatic  apparatus  and  communibations.7- Vertical 
shafts,  either  of  iron  or  masonry,  passing  through  the  roof  of 
the  chamber  furnish  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  working  chamber  and  the  top  of  the  caisson.  The  aii- 
locks  may  be  placed  in  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft,  as  in  the 
pneumatic  pile,  or  at  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  working  chamber. 

The  usual  supply  pipes,  air-pumps,  discliarge  pipes,  etc.,  are 
required  as  in  the  other  pneumatic  methods. 

Sinking  the  caisson. — It  is  moored  over  the  place  it  is'tc 
occupy  and  is  sunk  gradually  to  the  bottom  as  an  ordinary  cais- 
son. Air  is  then  forced  into  the  working  chamber,  driving 
out  the  fluid  matter;  the  earth  and  loose  material  are  then  dug 
out,  while  the  caisson  settles  slowly  under  its  ovm  weight  ana 
that  of  the  masonry  until  it  rests  on  the  firm  soil  or  solid  rock. 

An  outline  description  of  some  of  the  caissons  recently 
used  will  more  fully  illustrate  their  construction  and  the 
method  of  sinking  them. 

427.  Pneumatic  caissons  used  at  L'Qrient|  France. — 
These  were  used  in  laying  the  foundations  of  two  of  the  piers 
of  a  railroad  bridge  over  the  river  Scorff,  at  L'Orient,  in 
France.  The  river  bed  consisted  of  mud  from  25  to  45 
feet  deep,  lying  upon  a  hard  rock.  The  surface  of  the  water 
was  about  60  feet  above  the  rock  at  mean  tide,  and  70  feet  at 
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high  tide.  It  was  essential  for  the  Etahility  of  the  piers  that 
they  should  rest  on  the  rock. 

The  caissons  used  were  40  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and 
made  of  boiler  iron. 

The  thickness  of  the  iron  forming  the  sides  of  the  caisson 
varied  according  to  the  depth  in  the  water,  being  greater  for 
the  lower  than  for  the  middle  and  upper  parts.  The  ratio  of 
the  thitikness  was  for  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  as  3,  i, 
and  5. 

The  working  chamber  was  ten  feet  high  and  cummuni<^ted 
with  the  upper  chamber  or  bells,  where  the  air-louks  were 
placed,  by  two  tubes  for  each  bell ;  these  tubes  were  each  two 
feet  and  three-quarters  in  diameter.  Each  bell  was  ten  feet 
high  and  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  contained  two  air-locks 
and  the  necessary  hoisting  gear ;  the  full  backets  ascended 
through  one  tube  and  descended  through  the  other. 

Fig.  153  shows  the  caisson  used  for  the  pier  on  the  right 
bank. 


Fio.  1S8 — B«preMDta  a  T«rti<Ml  •Ntiim 
of  caisaon  and  maaoni7  of  plei  daring 
the  proc«M  of  mnkhig, 

A,  the  iTorking  ohambeT. 

r,  interior  elevatioii  of  calBSon. 

C,C,  eleTstion  of  the  belli. 

D,D,  the  oommimicalaiig  tabM. 

E,E,  maaonrj  of  piei,  built  >•  Uie  oalaon 


When  the  rock  was  reached,  its  surface  was  cleaned  off 
and  a  level  bed  made  nnder  the  edges  of  the  caiseon.  The 
working  chamlier  was  then  filled  up  to  the  roof  with  ma- 

BOniT. 

The  pier  was  of  concrete  with  a  facing  of  stone  masonry, 
and  bnut  up  as  the  caisson  was  sinking  to  its  place. 

The  working  chamber  being  filled,  the  tubes  were  with- 
drawn and  the  spaces  occupied  by  them  filled  with  con 
Crete. 


mVIL  BSGISSSBISa, 


Pneumatic  Oaiaaona  at  St.  Zouia,  Mb, 

438,  At  the  time  the  foundations  of  tlie  plera  of  the  bridi^ 
over  Uie  Miasiasippi  Kiver,  at  St  Louis,  were  laid,  the  caiaaoni 
there  used  were  the  largest  that  had  ever  been  emplujed  toi 
each  a  purpose. 

This  Dridge  consiats  of  three  spans,  supported  ou  two  pien 


VlQ.  104 — Bepresents  a  seotiOQ  of  the  oainsOD  lued  in  oonitnio- 

tion  of  east  pier  of  tha  brid^  orer  tbe  MiniiBippl 

Birer,  at  8L  Loni«,  Mo. 

A,  mun  abaft.     B,  aic-locka,     C,  woAlng  chanibar. 

D,  sidea  of  oaiaaon.     E,  aide  ihafta.     F,  akiid  pumpa, 

G,  diaoharge  of  sand. 

and  the  abntmetits.  The  river  at  this  point  is  3,200  feet  wide 
at  liigh  water,  with  a  bed  of  sand  over  rock.  The  rock  slopea 
from  the  west  to  the  east,  the  npber  surface  of  the  sand  being 
practically  level.  The  depth  of  me  sand  on  the  weeteni  shore 
was  about  15  feet,  and  on  the  eastern  nearly  100  feet. 
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As  the  Bcour  on  the  bottom  is  very  great  in  the  Mississippi 
River,  it  was  regarded  as  essential  that  the  piei-s  should  rest  on 
the  rock.  To  penetrate  this  sand  and  lay  the  foundations  on 
the  rock,  the  pneumatic  caisson  was  used. 

Fig.  154  represents  a  section  of  the  one  used  for  the  east 
pier.  There  the  rock  was  128  feet  below  the  high-water 
mark.  When  the  caisson  was  moored  in  position  there  was 
above  the  rock  35  feet  of  water  and  68  feet  of  sand. 

The  plan  of  the  caisson  was  hexagonal,  the  long  sides  being* 
50  feet  each,  and  the  short  ones  35  feet  each.  The  sides  of 
the  caisson  were  made  of  plate  iron,  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  built  up  as  the  caisson  sank. 

The  bottom,  which  was  to  support  the  masonry,  was  com- 
posed of  iron  girders,  placed  5^  feet  apart.  Iron  plates, 
^  inch  thick,  were  riveted  to  the  under  side  of  these  girders 
to  form  the  roof  of  the  working  chamber.  The  sides  of  the 
caisson,  prolonged  below  the  girders,  formed  the  sides  of  the 
chamber,  and  were  stronrfv  braced  with  iron  plates  and  stif» 
fened  by  angle  irons.  The  chamber,  thus  formed,  was  80 
feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  had  an  interior  height  of  9  feet. 
The  interior  space  was  divided  into  three,  nearly  equal,  parts 
by  two  heavy  girders  of  timber  placed  at  right  angles  to 
those  of  iron,  and  intended  to  rest  on  the  sand  ana  assist 
in  supporting  the  I'oof  of  the  chamber.  Openings  made 
tliroMgh  the  girders  allowed  free  communication  between  the 
divisions. 

Access  to  the  top  of  the  caisson  was  obtained  by  vertical 
shafts  lined  with  brick  masonry,  and  passing  through  the  roof 
of  the  chamber.  The  air-locks  were  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
shafts  and  within  the  chamber. 

As  the  caisson  descended,  the  masonry  pier  was  built 
up  in  the  usual  manner,  its  foundation  resting  on  the  iron 
girders. 

In  the  chamber  were  workmen  who  excavated  the  sand, 
and  shovelled  it  under  the  sand-pumps.  (Fig.  154.)  A 
pump  of  3^  inches  diameter,  working  under  a  pressure  of  150 
pounds  on  the  square  inch,  was  capable  of  raising  20  cubic 
yards  of  sand  125  feet  per  hour. 

When  the  caisson  reached  the  rock,  the  latter  was  cleared 
of  sand  and  the  entire  cliamber  then  filled  with  concrete. 

The  experience  acquired  in  sinking  this  caisson  enabled  the 
engineer  to  make  material  modifications  in  the  details  of  the 
caissons  subsequently  used. 

The  health  of  the  workmen  was  greatly  affected  by  the 
high  degree  of  compression  of  the  air  in  which  they  had  to 
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work.  In  some  cases  the  pressure  was  as  high  as  fifty  podndi 
on  the  square  inch,  and  several  lost  their  lives  in  consequence. 
In  the  second  pier,  instead  of  filling  the  chamber  entirely 
with  concrete  when  the  rock  was  reached,  the  space  around 
the  edges  was  only  closed  with  concrete  and  the  caamber  was 
then  filled  with  clean  sand. 


Pneumatic  Caiason  at  St.  Joseph^  Mo. 

429.  This  was  used  in  1871-2  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  piers  for  a  railroad  bridge  over  the  Missouri  River,  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

For  a  reason  similar  to  that  given  in  the  last  case,  it  was 
decided  to  rest  the  piers  on  the  rock  below  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  The  rock  was  about  sixty-seven  feet  below  the  level 
of  high  water,  and  was  overlaid  with  mud  and  sand  to  depths 
varying  from  forty  to  the  whole  distance  of  sixty -seven  feet. 
Six  piers  were  used  and  were  placed  in  depths  oi  water  vary- 
ing at  the  low  stage  from  zero  to  twenty-five  feet ;  the  differ- 
ence between  high  and  low  water  being  twenty-two  feet. 
Pockets  of  clay,  with  occasionally  snags  and  boulders,  were 
met  with  in  the  sand  and  mnd. 

The  caisson  used  for  pier  No.  4  was  made  of  twelve-iuch 
square  timber,  and  was  at  the  bottom  fifty-six  feet  long,  and 
twenty-four  feet  wide.  The  sides  of  the  working  chamber 
were  three  feet  thick,  sloping  inwards  with  a  batter  of 
^.  It  was  built  by  pliicing  a  row  of  timbere  in  a  vertical 
position,  side  by  side,  for  the  outside ;  then,  inside  of  this, 
a  second  row  was  laid  horizontally ;  and  then,  for  tlie  inside, 
a  third  row  in  a  vertical  position.  The  outer  row  extended 
one  foot  below  the  middle  row,  and  the  latter  one  foot 
below  the  third.  A  horizontal  beam  extending  entirely 
around  the  interior  was  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  chamber, 
one  foot  above  the  bottom  of  the  inside  row.  A  set  of  in- 
clined struts  rested  on  this  beam,  and  abutted  against  strain- 
ing beams  framed  into  the  roof  of  the  chamber.  The  roof 
was  solid  timber,  four  feet  thick,  on  which  rested  the  grillage 
for  the  masonry  of  the  pier.  The  grillage  was  made  of  tim- 
ber, seven  courses  thick,  each  course  being  laid  at  right 
angles  to  the  one  below  it.  The  timbers  of  each  course  were 
separated  by  a  space  of  six  inches,  excepting  the  top  course, 
which  was  solid. 

Ail  the  timber  work  was  accurately  fitted,  and  the  whole 


/ 
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bolted  tog^ether  so  as  to  form  one  unyielding  mass.  The 
interior  oi  the  working  chamber  was  calked,  and  was  prac- 
tically air-tight.  The  dimensions  of  the  chamber  wei-e,  on 
tlie  inside,  twenty-two  feet  wide  and  fifty-four  long  at  the 
bottom ;  five  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  long  at  the  top  ;  and 
nine  feet  high  at  the  centre.  The  grillage  was  drawn  in  so 
that  its  top  was  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  base  of  the 

Eier,  being  nine  feet  wide  and  twenty  long,  with  curved  star- 
Ujgs  at  each  end. 

The  air-lock  was  four  feet  in  diameter  and  seven  high, 
made  of  plate  iron,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  t)ie  top  of 
the  chamber.  A  door  in  the  top  of  the  air-lock  opening 
downwards  communicated  with  a  vertical  iron  shaft  three  feet 
in  diameter;  the  shaft  extended  above  the  top  of  the  ma- 
sonry and  allowed  access  to  the  top  of  the  caisson.  An  iron 
ladder  in  the  shaft  was  used  for  ascent  and  descent.  The 
usual  supply  and  discharge  pipes  passed  through  the  grillage 
to  the  worting  chamber. 

Tlie  caisson  was  sunk  by  the  process  previously  described. 
The  arrangement  of  the  lower  bearing  surfaces  of  the  cais- . 
son  are  regarded  as  worthy  of  notice.  The  lower  edge  of 
the  outside  row  of  timbei*s  was  sharpened ;  as  soon  as  it  had 
snnk  one  foot,  the  under  surface  of  the  second  or  horizontal 
row  came  into  play,  adding  a  foot  of  bearing  surface.  When 
the  caisson  had  descended  two  feet,  the  bottom  of  tlie  inside 
or  third  row  pressed  on  the  soil,  thus  giving  three  feet  of 
bearing  surface.  By  this  arrangement  tiie  amount  of  bearing 
surface  was  under  the  control  of  the  engineer.  If  the  sou 
through  which  fhe  caisson  was  sinking  was  variable  in  its  na- 
ture, that  is,  if  on  one  side  of  the  caisson  it  was  soft,  and  on 
the  other  it  was  hard,  the  bearing  surface  could  be  incr«eased 
on  the  soft  side  and  diminished  on  the  other.  In  this  way 
the  caisson  could  be  kept  vertical  while  sinking. 

The  greater  part  of  the  material  excavated  was  mud  or 
sand,  and  was  discharged  easily  and  rapidly  by  means  of 
Band  pumps.  The  clay,  boulders,  and  snags  were  discharged 
through  the  air-lock. 

The  caisson  was  sunk  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  seven  feet 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  caisson  reached  the  bed  rock,  a  wall  of  concrete, 
six  feet  thick,  was  built  on  the  rock  under  the  edges,  and 
was  solidly  rammed  under  the  three  rows  of  timbers  and  up 
to  and  including  the  horizontal  beam  supporting  the  struts. 
Strong  vertical  posts  were  placed  under  the  roof  to  assist  in 
supporting  it.    The  sand  pumps  were  then  revei*sed,  and  the 
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ohainber  was  filled  with  clean  Baud  and  gra\e1.  A  tabe  vu 
BO  pUoed  as  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  water  in  the  sand,  eo 
that  the  whole  interior  was  compactly  filled  with  solid  mate- 
rial. The  Band  pumps  were  then  withdrawu,  and  the  shafts 
themselves  were  fillea. 

CaiaaoTis  of  the  Eaat  Sioer  Bridge  ai  New  York, 

430.  The  caissons  used  for  the  fonndatiouB  of  the  piers  in 
this  bridge  were  rectangular  in  form,  and  made  of  timber. 

The  exterior  of  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  in  the  Brooklvii 
caisson  was  168  feet  lon^  and  10:^  wide.  In  tlie  one  on  the 
New  York  side  the  widm  was  the  Bame,  but  the  length  was 
four  feet  greater. 

Both  were  nine  and  a  half  feet  high  on  tlie  inside.  The 
roof  of  the  Brookh-n  caieson  was  a  soud  mass  of  timber,  1 

(Fie.  1 
twenty-two  feet  tnic£ 


K>tth-n 
teen  feet  thick  (Fig.  15^),  and  of  the  Kew  York  < 


The  sides  of  the  caisson  had  a  slope  of  -^  for  the  outer 
face,  and  of  \  for  the  inner,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  outer 
slope  was  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  deBcent  of  the 
caieaon  into  the  ground.     The  lower  edge  was  of  cast  iron, 

Protected  by  boiler  iron,  extending  up  the  sides  for  three  feet. 
he  sides,  where  thoy  joined  the  roof,  were  nine  feet  thick. 
The  chambers  were  calked  both  on  the  outside  and  inside,  to 
make  them  air-tight.  As  a  farther  security,  an  nnbrokeo 
sheet  of  tin  extended  over  the  whole  roof  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  courses,  and  down  the  sides  to  the  iron  edge.  The 
New  York  chamber  was,  in  addition,  lined  throughout  on  the 
inside  with  a  light  iron  plate,  to  protect  it  from  me. 
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Each  chamber  was  divided  by  five  Bolid  timber  partitions 
into  six  compartments,  each  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet 
wide.  Communication  from  one  to  the  other  was  effected  by 
doors  cut  through  the  partitions. 

The  air-locks  were  placed  in  the  roof,  projecting  into  the 
chamber  four  feet,  and  communicating  at  the  top  with 
vertical  shafts  of  iron,  built  up  as  the  caisson  descended. 
The  locks  were  eight  feet  high  and  six  and  a  half  feet  in  dia- 
meter. 

The  mud  and  sand  were  discharged  through  pipes  by  the 
compressed  air.  A  pipe,  three  and  a  half  inches  m  diameter, 
discharged  sand  from  a  depth  of  sixty  feet  at  the  rate  of  one 
cubic  yard  in  two  minutes,  by  the  aid  of  the  compressed  air 
alone. 

The  heavy  materials  were  removed  through  water  shafts. 
These  were  seven  and  threo-quaiiier  feet  in  diameter,  open  at 
the  top  and  at  the  lower  end,  the  latter  extending  eighteen 
inches  below  the  general  level  of  the  excavation.  A  column 
of  water,  in  the  shaft,  prevented  the  compressed  air  from 
escaping. 

The  material  to  be  removed  through  the  water  shaft  was 
thrown  into  an  excavation  under  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft ; 
it  was  there  gi*asped  by  a  "  grapnel  bucket,^'  which  was  low- 
ered through  the  shaft,  and  noisted  through  the  water  to  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  where  it  was  removed. 

After  the  caisson  had  reached  the  rock,  the  chamber  was 
filled  with  concrete,  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  great  thickness  of  the  roof^  and  the  moderate  depth  of 
water,  enabled  the  engineer  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  sides 
to  the  caisson,  as  the  masonry  could  be  kept  always  above  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Movable  Pneuznatio  Caisson. 

481.  A  pneumatic  caisson  has  been  successfully  used  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  piers  of  bridges,  which  differs  from 
those  already  described,  in  its  construction  admitting  of  its 
being  moved  after  completion  of  one  pier,  to  another  place  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  was  an  iron  cylinder,  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter (Fig.  150),  connected  at  its  lower  end  with  a  working 
chamber,  eight  feet  high  and  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  On 
the  roof  of  the  latter  was  another  chamber,  annular  in  fonn, 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter  and  about  six  feet  high,  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  of  being  filled  with  water  when  any  additional 
weight  was  necessary,  and  being  emptied  of  water  and  its 
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place  supplied  with  compreesed  air  when  leee  weight  was  de- 
sired. On  top  of  this  Hiimilar  chamber  was  a  similar  one  n^ 
ranged  to  bo  loaded  with  iron  ballast  Strong  chains  attached 
to  the  roof  of  the  working  chamber  and  connected  with  a 
hoisting  apparatus,  placed  on  a  strong  scaffolding  over  the 
site  of  the  pier,  were  naed  to  lower  and  lift  the  cylinder,  as 
neoeseit;  required. 


able  pneanutic  csiaMQ. 
B,  working  ohunber. 
A,  ohunber  lot  watei,  or  for  oo 

air. 
W,  chamber  far  iron  baIU«t. 
e,  e,  elevation  of  leagtha  of 

cylinder. 


Air-locfcs,  air-pumps,  and  all  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a 
pneumatic  pile,  were  provided  and  used.  Havrng  reached  the 
rock  or  firm  soil,  the  bed  and  the  fonndations  were  con- 
strncted  as  already  desci-ibed.  As  the  masonry  of  the  pier 
rme,  the  whole  apparatus  was  lifted  by  t)ie  (;haine  and  hois^ 
ing  apparatus,  the  cylinder  being  lightened  by  expelling  the 
water  from  the  chamber,  A,  and  filling  the  latter  with  com- 
pressed air.  The  masonry  of  the  pier  naviiig  risen  above  the 
sui-face  of  the  water,  the  whole  apparatus  was  removed  and 
used  in  another  place. 

432.  Remark. — It  is  seen  that  the  pneumatic  caisson,  m 
before  stated,  is  simply  a  combination  of  the  diving-bell  with 
the  common  caisson,  the  diving-bell  being  on  a  large  scale, 
and  its  roof  being  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
foundation. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  large  caissons  are  more 
easily  managed  than  the  small  ones.  The  circumEtauces  of 
the  ease  can  only  decide  as  to  which  is  preferable,  the  caisson 
or  the  pneumatic  pile.     Either  method  is  an  expensive  one, 
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and  IB  onlj  employed  in  localities  where  the  others  are  not 
applicable. 

eacuRma  thb  bed  from  the  nrjuRzons  action  of 

WATBR. 

483.  The  bed  of  a  nver  composed  of  sand  or  gravel  is  liable 
to  change  from  time  to  time,  as  these  materials  are  moved 
by  carrents  in  the  river.  This  change,  when  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  depth  of  the  river,  is  known  as  the  "sconr." 
Sometimes  a  scour  will  occar  on  one  side  of  a  stractnre  and 
not  on  the  other,  producing  an  undermining  threatening  the 
stability  of  the  masonry.  Where  common  piles  have  been  used, 
they  have  occasionally  been  washed  out  by  this  action.  Even 
in  rocky  bottoms,  when  of  loose  texture,  the  rock  will  gradu- 
ally wear  away  under  the  action  of  carrents,  unless  protected 

It  therefore  becomes  an  important  point  to  provide  security 
for  the  beds  in  all  soils  liable  to  any  change.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  in  very  important  structures,  the  foundations  are 
placed  on  the  bod  rock  far  below  the  possible  action  of  cur- 
rents, and  so  arranged  that  even  if  they  should  be  exposed  to 
a  scour  they  would  be  safe.  This  requirement  has  caused  the 
free  use  of  the  pneumatic  methods. 

Yarious  expeaients  have  been  used  to  secure  the  beds  where 
they  do  not  rest  on  the  rock  or  on  a  soil  below  the  action  of 
the  water.  A  common  method  is  to  rip-rap  the  bed,  that  is, 
to  cover  the  surface  of  the  bottom,  around  the  bed,  with  frag- 
ments of  stone  too  large  to  be  moved  by  the  currents,  and  if 
the  soil  is  a  sand  or  loose  gravel,  to  use  clay  in  connection 
with  the  stone  to  bond  the  latter  together. 

Where  the  bed  is  made  of  piles,  it  is  well  to  enclose  the 
piles  by  a  grating  of  heavy  timber,  before  throwing  in  the 
stone.  In  some  cases  the  foundations  are  boxed,  that  is,  the 
piles  are  enclosed  by  a  sheeting  of  planks,  or  by  other  devicOi 
80  as  to  protect  them  from  the  scour. 


PART  VI. 


BREDOiS. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

434.  A  bridge  is  a  Btrnctnre  so  erected  over  a  water-course, 
or  above  the  general  surface  of  the  ground,  as  to  afford  a  con- 
tinuous roadway  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  or 
above  the  surface  of  the  country,  without  obstructing  those 
lines  of  communication  lying  beneath. 

Such  a  structure,  thrown  over  a  depression  in  which  there 
is  ordinarily  no  water,  is  generally  called  a  viaduct. 

If  the  structure  supports  an  artificial  channel  for  conveying 
water,  it  is  known  as  an  aqueduct;  and  where  it  crosses  a 
stream,  it  is  frequently  called  an  aqueduot-brldge. 

Bridges  may,  for  convenience  of  description,  be  clasped 
either  from  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made:  as 
masonry  or  stoney  lroD|  'wooden  bridges,  etc. ;  or  from  the 
character  of  the  structure :  as  permanent,  movablei  float- 
ing brid^,  etc. ;  or  from  the  general  mecnanical  principles 
employed  in  arranging  its  parts :  as  arohed,  trussed,  tubular 
bridges,  etc. 

435.  Component  parts. — A  bridge  consists  of  three  es- 
sential parts : 

lBt|  The  piers  and  abutments  on  which  the  superstrno* 
ture  rests ;  52d,  the  firames  or  other  aiTangements  which  sup- 
port the  roadway ;  and  8d,  the  roadway,  with  the  parts  used 
in  connection  with  it  for  its  preservation  or  to  increase  its 
security,  as  the  roof,  parapets,  etc. 

Bridges  are  of  various  kindo,  both  in  their  general  plan  and 
dimensions.  The  latter  are  dependent  upon  the  objects  of 
and  the  circumstances  requiring  the  erection  of  the  bridge. 

The  simplest  bridge  is  one  m  which  the  points  of  support 
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are  so  near  together  that  two  or  more  simple  beams  laid 
across  the  stream,  or  Across  an  opening  to  be  passed  over,  are 
sufficient  for  the  frame ;  a  few  planks  laid  upon  the  beams 
may  then  form  the  roadway. 

The  supports  being  strong  enough,  the  proper  dimensions 
for  the  beams  and  for  the  planking  are  easily  determined. 

This  calculation  for  the  beams  is  made  under  the  hypo- 
thesis that  each  is  a  simple  beam,  resting  on  two  points  of 
Bnpix>rt  at  the  extremities,  strained  by  a  load  uniformly  distrib- 
uted over  it,  and  also  by  a  weight  acting  at  the  middle  point. 

The  uniform  load  is  the  weight  of  the  structure,  ordmarily 
assumed  to  be  uniformly  distributed  in  the  direction  of  its 
len^h.  The  weight  at  the  middle  represents  the  heavy  body 
as  It  passes  over ;  as,  for  example,  a  heavily  loaded  wagon  for 
a  common,  and  a  locomotive  for  a  railroad  bridge.  Having 
determined  what  this  weight  shall  be,  its  equivalent  uniform 
load  may  be  obtained,  and  added  to  that  already  assumed ;  or 
if  preferred,  the  uniform  load  may  be  replaced  by  its  equiva- 
lent weight  at  the  middle. 

If  the  number  of  these  beams  be  represented  by  n,  and  we 
suppose  that  they  are  at  equal  distances  apart,  then  the  total 
load  on  the  bridge  divided  by  n  will  give  the  load  on  each 
beam.  Then  by  formulas  already  deduced  we  can,  knowing 
the  value  for  R,  determine  the  proper  breadth  and  thickness 
for  each  beam. 

486.  Platfoxm  of  roadixray. — In  a  common  wooden  bridge 
the  roadway  is  generally  of  planks.  These  are  of  hard  wood, 
from  three  to  four  inches  thick,  resting  on  longitudinal 
pieces  placed  from  two  to  three  feet  apart  from  centre  to 
centre.  This  thickness  of  plank  is  greater  than  is  required 
for  strength,  but  has  been  found  necessary  to  enable  the  road- 
way to  withstand  the  shocks,  friction,  and  wear  due  to  the 
travel  over  it. 

If  the  longitudinal  pieces  which  rest  directly  on  the  sup- 
ports are  too  far  apart  to  allow  the  plank  to  rest  safely  upon 
them,  cross  pieces,  called  road'way  bearers,  are  placed  uj^on 
the  longitudinal  pieces.  On  these  cross  pieces  other  longitu- 
dinal pieces,  called  Joists,  are  placed  dose  enough  togetner^ 
and  the  planking  is  laid  upon  the  joists. 

The  particular  kind  and  width  of  roadway  will  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  travel  over  the  bridge.  Knowing 
these,  the  weight  per  imit  of  length  is  quickly  determined. 

437.  Piers  and  abutments. — Walls  should  be  built  to 
support  the  ends  of  the  beams.  These  walls  may  be  of  stone, 
wood|  or  iron.    Those  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge  are 
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called  abutments ;  the  intermediate  ones  are  termed  piers; 
the  distance  or  space  between  any  two  consecative  piers  is 
called  a  8t>an|  and  sometimes  a  bay. 

If  the  rrame  of  the  bridge  is  of  a  form  that  exerts  a  lateral 
thrust,  as,  for  instance,  in  an  arch,  the  abutments  and  piers 
must  be  pi*oportioned  to  resist  this  thrust. 

As  the  foundations  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  currents 
of  water,  precaution  must  be  taken  to  secure  them  from  any 
damage  from  this  source.  The  piers  and  abutments  must  also 
be  guarded  against  shocks  from  neavy  bodies  and  against  the 
damaging  effects  of  floating  ice. 

438.  Wooden  piers  and  abutments.— Wooden  abutments 
may  be  constructed  of  crib-work.  The  crib  is  ordinarily 
formed  of  square  timber  or  logs  hewn  flat  on  two  of  their 
opposite  sides.  The  logs  are  halved  into  each  other  at  the 
angles,  are  fastened  together  by  bolts  or  pins,  and  are  some- 
times further  strengthened  by  diagonal  ties.  The  rectangular 
space  thus  enclosed  is  filled  with  earth  or  loose  stone,  v  ery 
frequently  the  crib  is  built  with  three  sides  only.  Another 
way  of  constructing  the  abutment  is  to  make  a  retaining  wall 
of  timber  by  which  the  earth  of  the  bank  is  held  up. 

The  piers  also  are  sometimes  md.de  of  cribs.  The  cribs  are 
floated  to  the  spot,  sunk  in  place,  filled  with  stone,  and  built 
up  to  the  proper  height.  There  are  serious  objections  to 
their  use  for  piers,  and  they  are  recommended  only  where  no 
injurious  results  will  follow  their  adoption,  and  where  it  is 
not  expedient  to  employ  some  one  of  the  other  methods. 

The  pier  made  of  piles  is  the  most  common  form  of  the 
wooden,  pier.  It  is  constructed  by  driving  piles  from  three 
to  six  feet  apart,  in  a  row,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
current.  The  piles  are  then  cut  off  at  the  proper  distance 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  capped  with  a  heavy 
piece  of  square  timber.  If  the  piles  extend  some  distance 
above  the  water,  they  must  be  stiffened  by  diagonal  braces. 

In  some  cases  the  piles  are  cut  off,  at  or  just  below  the  level 
of  the  water,  so  that  the  capping  piece  will  always  be  kept 
wet.  Mortises  are  made  in  this  cap  into  which  uprights  are 
fitted ;  the  uprights  taking  the  place  of  the  upper  pai*ts  of  the 
piles  in  the  preceding  case.  Or,  what  is  more  common,  a 
trestle  made  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  W  is  fitted  on  this 
cap,  and  tlio  upper  side  of  this  trestle  is  capped  with  a  square 
piece  of  timber. 

Where  the  bottom  is  hard  and  not  liable  to  "  scour,"  the 
piles  are  dispensed  with  and  the  trestle  alone  is  used*  ^ 
this  case  the  piece  on  which  the  trestle  rests  is  laid  flat  on  the 
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bottom  and  ia  called  the  m'ud-siU.  The  upper  part  of  the 
trestle  Ib  capped  as  before,  and  if  Doceesary  to  get  additioDal 
height  another  trestle  is  framed  on  top  of  thia. 

439.  Fendeifl  and  loe-ljreakers. — Wooden  piera  are  not 
conatmcted  to  resiet  heavy  ehocka  from  floatitig  bodies.  In 
positions  exposed  to  such  ahooks,  fenders  should  do  built.  A 
clump  of  pUea  driven  on  the  oxposed  side  of  the  pier,  oppo- 
site to  and  some  distance  from  it,  will  he  a  enfiicieiit  protec- 
tion against  ordinary  fioating  bodies  when  the  current  is 
gentle.  The  piles  should  be  &)and  together  so  as  to  increase 
meir  resistance ;  this  may  he  done  by  wrapping  a  chain 
around  their  heads.  If  there  is  danger  from  floating  ice,  an 
inclined  beam  (Fig.  157),  protected  by  iron,  shonld  be  used 
to  break  up  the  ice  as  it  moves  towards  the  pier. 


Fia  157.    Plan. 

In  rapid  cnirents,  where  the  ice  is  thick,  a  crib-work 
eqnare  m  plan,  with  one  of  the  angles  up-stream,  has  been 
used.  The  crib  was  filled  with  heavy  stone  and  the  up-stream 
angle  was  given  a  slope  and  was  protected  by  a  covering  of 
iron. 

The  construction  shown  in  Fig.  158  is  a  good  one.  Its  re- 
ustit^  power  is  increased  b;  filung  the  interior  with  stone. 

440.  Masonry  plera  and  abutments. — The  methods, 
deacribed  in  the  chapters  on  masonry  and  foundations,  are 
applicable  to  the  construction  of  piers  and  abutments. 

Since  they  are,  from  their  position,  especially  liable  to 
damage  from  the  action  of  currents,  bom  on  the  soil  argnnd 
them  and  on  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  partionlar 
attention  should  be  paid  to  their  construction. 
21 
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lu  preparing  the  bed,  a  wide  footing  shonld  be  given 
to  the  foundation  conrees,  if  the  soil  is  at  nil  yieldinct  vid 
whenever  this  footing  does  not  rest  on  rock,  means  ehonld  be 
taken  to  aeoure  the  bed  from  an^  injariooB  action  of  the 
water. 


The  plen,  altliongh  they  are  eenerallT  bailt  with  a  dight 
batter,  may  be  built  vertical.  Toie  thicKness  ^veo  them  ia 
greater  than  is  neoeasary  to  support  the  load  which  is  to  be 
placed  upon  thera,  in  order  that  they  may  better  reeiet  the 
shocke  from  heavy  floating  bodies  and  the  action  of  the  cui^ 
rents  to  which  they  are  continually  exposed. 


They  shonld  be  placed,  if  possible,  bo  that  ihmr  longeit 
dimenBions  should  be  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  corrent 
They  shonld  have  their  np  and  down-stream  faces  either 
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cnrved  or  pointed,  to  act  as  cut-waters  taruing  the  CDirent 
aside,  and  preventing  the  formation  of  whirls,  and  to  act  as 
fenders. 

These  cnrved  or  pointed  projections  are  called  starlings. 
Of  the  different  forms  of  horizontal  section  which  have  been 
giren  them  (Fig,  159),  the  semi-ellipse  appears  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory. 

Their  vertical  oatline  may  be  either  straight  or  slightly 
carved.  They  are  built  at  least  as  high  as  the  highest  water 
line,  and  finished  at  the  top  with  a  coping  stone  called  a 
hood. 

In  streams  snbject  to  freshets  and  to  floating  ice,  the  up- 
stream starlings  ore  provided  with  an  inclined  ridge  to 
&cilitate  the  breaking  of  the  ice  as  it  floats  gainst  and  by 
them.    Where  very  large  masses  are  swept  against  the  piers, 


YlQ.  160— ItopreMntB  longltiidmil  seotloii,  elevatfoii,  and  plftu  of  a  pics 
of  the  Potnniao  aqaednot  bridge. 

A,  A,  iip-*ti««m  Btkrliog,  with  the  inclined  loe-braaker  0,  whloh  dsea  flroiii 
the  low-water  level  above  that  of  Uie  hlghoat  freahata. 

B,  down-itream  itarUng. 

E,  top  of  pier. 

F,  horUont*!  projeodon  of  loe-hreaker. 

It  is  not  nnnsiigl  to  detach  the  ice-breakers  and  place  them  in 
front  of  the  piers,  as  is  generally  done  in  the  case  of  wooden 
piers. 
Fig.  160  represents  the  ice-breaker  planned  and  conatmcted 
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by  Colonel  TurnbuU,  of  the  Topographical  Engineeis,  United 
States  Army,  for  the  piers  of  the  Fotomac  aqaeduct  bridge 
of  the  Alexandria  Canal,  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

The  pier  was  at  the  bottom  66.0  feet  long  and  17.3  thick, 
and  terminated  by  starlings  whose  horizontal  cross-section 
was  circular.  The  pier  shown  in  the  drawing  was  61  feet 
high,  and  built  with  a  batter  of  ■^. 

The  starlings  were  built  up  with  the  same  batter,  except 
that  the  up-stream  one,  when  at  the  height  of  6  feet  below 
the  level  of  high  water,  received  an  inclination  of  45**,  which 
it  retained  until  10  feet  above  it.  From  there  to  the  top  it 
had  the  same  batter  as  the  rest  of  the  pier.  The  two  lower 
courses  of  the  ice-breaker  were  22  inches  thick,  the  rest  being 
18  inches.  The  stones  were  laid  in  cement,  and  no  stone  was 
allowed  in  the  ice-breaker  of  a  less  volume  than  20  cubic 
feet. 

The  ice  brought  down  by  the  river  at  this  point  is  often  16 
inches  thick,  and  the  current  is  often  six  miles  an  &our.  On 
such  occasions  the  ice  is  forced  up  the  ice-breakers  to  a 
height  of  10  or  12  feet.  The  ice  breaks  by  its  own 
weight,  and  passes  off  between  the  piers  without  doing  any 
harm. 

Probably  the  ice-breakers  of  the  Inteniational  Bridge,  over 
the  Niagara  Kiver,  at  Buffalo,  are  more  severely  tested  than 
any  in  our  country.  They  are  triangular  in  plan,  have  a 
slope  of  i,  and  are  protected  by  iron  plating. 

441.  Iron  piers  and  abutments. — Until  a  very  few  years 
ago  all  piers  wei-e  made  either  of  masonry  or  timber.  Where 
a  solid  bed  could  not  be  reached  by  excavation,  piles  were 
driven,  their  tops  were  sawed  off,  and  on  them  a  grillage  and 
platform  was  placed  to  form  the  bed.   • 

The  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  many  engineering 
structures,  soon  led  to  the  use  of  iron  in  the  above  class  cS 
constructions. 

Iron  is  used  in  the  construction  of  piers  and  abutments  in 
various  forms  as  follows : 

1.  As  piles  or  columns,  wholly  of  iron  ;  as  screw  piles. 

2.  As  a  hollow  column,  open  at  the  bottom,  and  partly  or 
entirely  filled  with  concrete ;  the  weight  of  the  bridge  resting 
on  the  iron  casing. 

3.  As  a  cylinder,  entirely  filled  with  masonry  or  concrete ; 
the  weight  of  the  bridge  resting  on  the  masonry,  the  iron 
casing  serving  to  protect  and  to  stiffen  the  column. 

4.  As  a  caisson ;  the  sides  being  left  standing. 


The  precantiona  reconunended  for  stone  and  wooden  piera 
are  eqn&ll^  neceBsary  for  thoae  made  of  iron. 

442,  Approaohea. — The  poitions  of  the  roadway,  at  each 
extremity  of  the  bridge  and  leading  to  it,  are  termed  the 
apmoaohea. 

These  are  to  be  arranged  bo  that  vehicles,  using  the  bridge, 
may  have  an  easy  and  safe  acceee  thereto. 

The  arrangement  will  depend  upon  the  locality,  upon  the 
naraber  and  direction  of  the  avenues  leading  to  the  oridge, 
npon  the  width  of  these  avenues  and  npon  their  position, 
whether  above  or  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground. 

When  the  avenue  to  the  bridge  is  in  the  same  line  as  its 
axis,  and  the  roadwav  of  the  avenue  and  of  the  bridge  is  of 
the  same  width,  the  abutment  is  generally  made  as  shown  in 
Fig,  161.     The  returns  or  short  walls  carried  back  parallel  to 


the  axis  of  the  road  to  flank  the  approach  aro  called  wing- 
walls,  and  are  intended  to  sustain  the  embankment  as  well  aa 
to  serve  as  a  counterfort  to  the  abutment. 


When  several  avennes  meet  at  the  bridge,  or  it  is  necessary 
that  the  width  of  the  approach  shall  be  greater  than  the  roacl> 
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waj  of  the  bridge,  the  wing-walls  may  be  given  >  cnrred 
shape,  as  shown  in  Fig.  163,  in  this  way  widening  the 
approach. 

When  the  soil  of  the  river  banks  is  had,  the  fonndatioii  of 
the  wing-walls  ehould  be  laid  at  the  same  depth  as  that  of  the 
abutment.  But  if  the  soil  ie  firm,  they  may  be  built  in  steps, 
and  thus  Bave  considerable  expense. 

The  rules  foi-  tbe  dimensions  of  wing-walls  are  the  same  as 
for  other  retaining  walls.  A  cominon  mle  is  to  make  their 
length  one  and  a  half  times  the  height  of  the  roadway  above 
the  bed  of  the  river,  their  thickness  at  bottom  one-fouith  their 
height,  and  to  build  them  up  in  off-seta  on  the  inside,  rednc- 
ing  their  thickness  at  the  top  to  between  3  and  3  feet 

In  some  cases  plane-faced  wing-walls  are  arranged  so  that 
the  faces  make  a  given  angle  with  the  head  of  the  bridge. 
The  top  of  the  wall  is  given  a  slope  to  suit  the  locality,  and 
is  covered  by  a  coping  of  flat  stones,  to  shelter  the  juinti 
and  to  add  a  pleasing  appearance  to  the  wall  (Fig.  163). 
The  lower  end  of  the  coping  is  generally  terminated  by  a 
newel  stone. 


Instead  of  wing-walls,  a  single  wall  in  the  middle  is  used 
in  many  cases.  The  plan  of  ue  abatment  in  such  a  case  is 
that  of  a  T. 

In  case  there  are  no  wing-walls  to  retain  the  earth,  the 
abatment  wall  mnat  be  samciently  distant  from  the  crest 
of  the  slope  of  the  water-course  to  allow  room  for  the  slope 
of  the  embankment.  This  slope  of  the  embankment  may  be 
the  natural  slope,  or,  if  steeper,  the  embankment  should  be 
xevetted  with  dry  stone  or  sods,  as  shown  in  Fig.  164. 

It  may  be  aeceesaiy,  to  avoid  obstructing  the  commojiica- 
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tioDS  along  the  bank,  to  construct  arched  paesago-wajB  under 
the  roadway  of  the  approaches. 


FlO.  1S4. — Plan  and  elarstiOQ  ■bowing  s,  meUtod  of  airanipiig;  the  qdik 

bankmenta  where  there  are  no  winjf-waUa. 
a,  a',  iide  alopet  of  emb&nkment  of  the  appioaoh. 
i,  dj  diy  atone  rsTetmant  of  the  slope  toirtcd*  Uie  wstezooiirsa. 
tf,  (• ,  d^  itone  fudng  of  the  slope  of  the  bank. 
»,  «*.  pBTing  lued  on  Oie  bottom  of  atieftm. 
/,/ ,  itain  for  loot  paaBsngets. 

443.  Water  wlnija. — ^WhW  the  face  of  the  abatraent  pro- 
jects beyond  the  bank,  an  embankment  faced  with  atone  shonld 
connect  it  with  points  of  the  bank,  both  above  and  below  die 
bridee.  These  are  called  vrater-'wingH,  and  serve  to  contract 
gradnally  the  water  way  of  the  stream  at  this  point. 

Where  there  is  danger  of  the  banks  above  and  below  the 
abntment  beins  washed  or  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
cnrrent,  it  is  advised  t»  face  the  elope  of  the  bank  with  dry 
atone  or  masonry,  as  shown  in  Fig.  164. 

444.  The  frame. — It  is  evident  that  the  arrangement  nsed 
to  Bopport  the  roadwav  admits  of  the  greatest  mfierenccs  in 
form.  From  these  differences  in  the  forms  used,  many  classi- 
fications  have  been  made. 
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According  to  the  kind  of  frame,  bridges  may  for  analjak 
be  classed  as  follows : 

I.  Trussed  Bridges  > 

II.  Tubular  Bridges  > 

III.  Arohed  Bridges  >  and 
lY.  Suspension  Bridges, 

Considering  the  simple  bridge  to  belong  to  the  first  class, 
every  bridge  may  be  placed  under  the  head  of  one  or  more 
of  these  divisions. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

X^TRUBSBD  BRIDGB& 


445.  A  trussed  bridge  is  one  in  which  the  frame  support- 
ing the  roadway  is  an  open-built  beam  or  truss. 

A  truss  has  been  denned  (Art.  252)  to  be  a  frame  in  which 
two  beams  either  single  or  solid  built,  with  openings  between 
them,  are  connected  by  cross  and  diagonal  pieces  so  that  the 
whole  arrangement  acts  as  a  single  beam. 

It  generally  has  to  sustain  a  transverse  strain  caused  by  a 
weight  which  it  supports.  To  do  this  in  the  best  manner, 
the  axes  of  the  pieces  of  which  the  truss  is  composed  are  kept 
in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  the  axis  of  the  truss,  or  are 
symmetrically  disposed  witli  reference  to  it. 

Supposing  the  truss  to  rest  on  two  or  more  points  of  sup- 
port, m  the  same  horizontal  line,  its  upper  and  lower  sides 
are  called  chords.  In  some  cases  the  upper  side  has  been 
called  a  straining  beam,  and  the  lower  a  tie.  Sometimes 
both  beams  are  designated  as  stringers.  English  writers  call 
them  booms. 

Generally,  both  chords  are  straight  and  parallel  to  each 
other.  Both  may  be  and  are  sometimes  curvea ;  in  some  cases 
one  is  curved  and  the  other  is  straight 

The  secondary  pieces,  or  those  connecting  the  chords,  are 
called  braoeSi  and  are  so  arranged .  as  to  divide  the  frame 
into  a  series  of  triangular  figures.  The  braces  are  known  as 
struts  or  ties,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  strain  they  have 
to  sustain.  The  triangles  may  be  scalene,  isosceles,  equila- 
teral, or  right  angled.  They  may  be  placed  so  as  to  form  a 
system  of  single  triangles,  or  by  overlapping,  form  a  lattice 
or  trellis  pattern. 
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446.  Systems. — Trassed  bridges  are  divided  into  three 
general  sjatems : 

1,  The  triangular  system ;  2,  The  panel  system  ;  8,  The 
bo^wstring  system. 

Other  subdivisions  are  freqnently  made,  based  upon  the 
particular  arrangement  adopted  for  the  braces  and  upon  the 
ronn  given  to  the  chords. 

Special  cases  belonging  to  the  systems  are  generally  known 
b^*^  the  name  of  the  inventor:  as  Long's  truss,  Howe's, 
Fink's,  etc. 

The  essential  qualities  in  a  truss  are  those  already  given  for 
a  frame  (Art.  231),  viz.,  strength,  stiffliess,  lightness,  and 
economy  of  materiaL 

These  qualities  are  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  material 
used  in  its  construction,  the  size  of  the  pieces,  and  the  method 
oi  arranging  them  in  the  frame.  The  latter  gives  rise  to  the 
variety  of  trusses  met  with  in  practice. 


METHODS  OF  CALCULATING   STRAINS  ON  THE  DIFFERENT  PARITS  OF 

A  TRUSS. 

447.  External  forees  acting  on  a  truss. — It  is  necessary 
to  know  all  the  external  forces  which  act  on  a  truss,  in  order 
to  determine  tlie  sti*ains  on  its  different  parts. 

The  external  forces  which  are  considered,  are : 

1 ,  The  -w^eight  of  tlie  bridge ; 

2,  The  moving  or  live  load ; 

3,  The  reactions  at  the  points  of  support ; 

4,  The  horizontal  and  t^ristlng  forces  which  tend  to 
push  the  frame  in  a  lateral  direction  or  around  some  line  in 
the  direction  of  its  length. 

1.  The  vreight  of  the  bridge. — Previous  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  strains,  the  weight  is  not  known,  since  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  thing  which  we  seek,  viz.,  the  dimensions 
of  the  parts  of  the  bridge.  An  approximate  weight  is  there- 
fore assumed,  being  taken  by  comparison  with  that  of  some 
similar  structure  already  built.  The  strains  are  then 
determined  under  the  supposition  that  this  is  the  weight 
of  the  bridge  and  the  dimensions  of  its  parts  are  computed. 
The  weight  is  then  calculated  from  these  dimensions,  and  if 
the  assumed  weight  does  not  exceed  very  greatly  that  of  the 
one  computed,  the  latter,  and  also  the  strams  deduced  there- 
from, are  assumed  to  be  correct. 
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2.  The  moving  load. — ^This  is  any  load  which  may  pan 
over  the  bridge,  and  when  calculating  the  Btmins,  Bhoald  be 
assumed  at  its  maximum ;  that  is,  as  equal  to  or  exceeding 
slightly  the  greatest  load  which  will  ever  be  placed  on  the 
structure.  This  load  should  be  considered  as  occupying  vari- 
ous positions  on  the  bridge,  and  the  gi*eate6t  strains  ui  these 
positions  determined. 

For  a  common  road  bridge,  the  load  is  assumed  to  be  a 
maximum  when  the  bridge  is  covered  completely  with  men. 
This  load  is  estimated  at  120  pounds  to  the  squai*e  foot,  and 
must  be  added  to  the  weight  ox  the  bridge. 

For  a  railroad  bridge,  the  load  is  assumed  a  maximum  when 
a  train  of  locomotives  extends  from  one  end  of  the  bridge  t<i 
the  other.  This  load  is  assumed  at  one  ton  (2,240  lbs.)  to  the 
running  foot. 

Sometimes,  common  road  bridges  are  liable  to  be  crossed 
by  elephants,  in  which  case  it  is  assumed  that  the  maximnm 
load  is  equivalent  to  that  of  7,000  pounds  supported  on  two 
points,  six  feet  apart 

A  load  applied  suddenly  pi-oduces  on  the  parts  of  a  bridge 
double  the  strain  which  the  same  load  would  produce  if  it 
were  applied  gi'adually,  beginning  at  zero  and  increasing 
gradually  until  the  whole  load  rested  on  the  brid^.  A  load 
moving  swiftly  on  the  bridge  approximates  in  its  effect  to 
that  of  one  applied  suddenly. 

Therefore,  the  action  of  a  live  load  may  be  considered  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  a  load  of  double  its  weight  placed  care- 
fullv  on  the  bridgcw  The  latter  may  then  be  treated  as  any 
stationary  load  aoded  to  the  weight  of  the  bridge ;  the  sti^ains 
can  be  determined  in  the  usual  manner. 

To  distinguish  between  these  loads,  it  is  usual  to  call  the 
weight  of  the  bridge  the  permanent  or  dead  load,  and  that 
caused  by  bodies  crossing  the  bridge  the  moving,  the  rollingi 
or  the  live  load. 

3.  Reactions  of  the  points  of  support. — The  applied 
forces  cause  reactions  at  the  points  of  support,  which  must  be 
considered  in  the  calculations,  as  external  forces  acting  ou 
the  bridge ;  their  value,  therefore,  must  be  determined.  Ko 
sensible  error  is  committed  by  regarding  the  reactions  as  verti- 
cal for  trusses  whose  chords  are  straight  and  pai-allel  to  each 
other. 

4.  Forces  producing  lateral  displacement  or  twist' 
ing. — The  action  of  the  wind  on  the  sides  of  the  truss  tends 
to  push  the  bridge  in  a  horizontal  direction.  This  pressure 
may  be  regaj*ded  as  uniform  over  the  entire  extent  of  the 
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BortBoe  exposed.  The  best  authorities  assume  this  pressure 
ordiuarily  at  forty  pounds  per  square  foot.  The  locality  will 
decide  as  to  the  exact  amount,  since  the  force  of  the  wind 
is  greater  in  one  place  than  in  another.  The  wind  gauge 
has  recorded  as  high  as  sixty  pounds  in  this  locality. 

Oaro  is  taken  to  guard  against  any  forces  which  might 
produce  a  twisting  strain,  and  to  reduce  their  effect  to  a  mmi- 
mum.  If  there  be  any  such  forces  actings  their  effect  on  the 
bridge  must  be  provided  for. 


2^  King^st  Tru88. 

448.  Excepting  the  triangular  frame  (Ai*t.  256),  the  king* 
post  truss  is  the  simplest  of  the  trusses  belonging  to  the  tri- 
angular system. 

It  is  Irequently  employed  in  bridges  of  short  span,  and 
where  the  span  is  so  small  that  the  beam  requires  support 
only  at  its  middle  point 

For  a  single  roaaway,  two  of  these  frames  are  placed  side 
by  side,  and  far  enough  apart  to  allc»w  room  for  tlie  roadway 
between  them.  Roaaway  bearers  ai*e  placed  on  the  beams, 
or  are  suspended  from  them,  to  snpport  tne  joists  and  flooring. 
Each  truss  will  therefore  be  loaded  with  its  own  weight, 
one-half  that  of  the  roadway,  and  one-half  of  the  live  load. 
Knowing  these  weights,  the  strains  on  the  different  parts 
are  easify  determined^  and  the  dimensions  of  the  parts  cid- 
cnlated. 

To  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of  strains  on  the  parts, 
consider  the  load  resting  on  the  beams  as  uniformly  aistri- 
buted  oyer  them,  and  represent  (Fig.  68),  by  w^  the  load  on  a 
unit  of  length  of  the  beam,  C ;  22,  the  distance  between  the 
points  of  support. 

The  load  on  the  beam,  C,  will  be  2iol.  The  post,  ^,  is  so 
framed  upon  the  inclined  braces,  ^,  ^,  and  into  tne  beam,  C^ 
that  the  middle  point  of  the  beam  is  kept  in  the  same  straight 
line  with  its  ends.  C  is  therefore  in  the  condition  of  a  beam 
resting  on  three  points  of  support  in  a  right  line.  Fiye- 
eighths  of  the  load  2wly  is  thei-efore  held  up  by  the  king-post 
(Art  186),  and  by  it  transmitted  to  the  apex  of  the  frame, 
the  king-post  sustaining  a  tensile  stress.  The  amount  of  this 
stress  being  known,  the  dimensions  required  for  the  king-post 
are  easily  calculated. 

The  stresses  developed  and  the  dimensions  of  the  braces 
are  determined  as  in  Art.  256. 
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Fio.  165. 


If  the  middle  point  of  a  beam,  as  A  B  (Fig.  166),  is  snp 
ported  at  C  by  inclined  braces  resting  against  flie  abutments, 

the  amount  and  kind  of 
stresses  in  the  braces  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  king-post 
trnss;  in  this  case  the  hori- 
zontal thrast  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  braces^  instead 
of  bein^  taken  np  by  a  tie 
beam,  will  act  directly  against 
the  abutments. 
Inverted  king-post.— If  the  king-poet  truss  be  inverted, 

and  siipported  at  the  extrem- 
ities (Fig.  166),  the  amount  of 
stress  in  each  piece  will  be 
the  same  as  before.  The 
Pj^  ^qq  strains,  however,  will  be  re- 

versed in  kind ;  that  on  the 
beam,  and  that  on  the  king-post,  being  compression,  and  those 
on  the  braces  being  tension. 


FINE  TRUSS. 

449,  Fink  truss. — ^This  is  the  name  by  which  a  truss  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  civil  engineer,  is  generally  known 
(Fig.  167).  It  consists  of  a  combinatioji  of  invei-ted  king-port 
trusses,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  There  is  a  primary  truss, 
A  0  B  ;  two  secondary  ones,  A  K  C  and  C  L  B ;  four  tertiaiy 
ones,  A  P  D,  D  M  C,  etc. 


M       0       N 
Fig  167. 


The  load  may  be  upon  the  upper  or  the  lower  chord,  as  the 
circumstances  may  require.  The  strains  on  tJie  different 
parts  are  easily  determined,  when  the  weights  to  be  placed 
upon  the  bridge  are  known. 

If  the  load  should  be  on  the  upper  chord,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  a  lower  chord,  so  &r  as  strength  is  con- 
cerned. 

450.  Bollman  truss. — ^If  the  braces  all  pass  from  the  foot 
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of  the  poBts  to  tlie  ends  of  the  chord,  as  in  Fig.  168,  the  truss 
thus  formed  is  known  as  BoUman's  truss. 


Fia.  168. 

The  calciilations  for  the  strains  do  not  differ  in  princi]^1e 
from  those  in  the  preceding  case.  It  is  observed  that  the  ties 
are  of  unequal  length  in  each  of  the  triangular  frames  of  this 
truss ;  excepting  the  one  at  the  middle  post. 

There  is  no  necessity,  as  in  Fink's,  for  a  lower  chord  if  the 
load  is  placed  above  the  truss. 

From  the  fact  that  they  need  but  one  chord,  both  of  these 
constructions  are  frequently  called  ''trussed  girders,"  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  bridge-truss,  which,  by 
the  definition  given  for  a  truss,  requires  two  chords. 


I.  The  Triangular  System. 

451.  The  term,  triangular  truss,  is  ordinarily  used  to  de- 
signate a  truss  whose  chords  are  connected  by  inclined  braces, 
so  arranged  as  to  divide  the  space  between  them  into  isos- 
celes or  equilateral  triangles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  169. 


As 


A4^  As 

Fig.  169. 


A* 


In  the  isosceles  bracing  the  braceis  are  generally  arranged 
so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  fortv-five  degrees  with  the  ventical, 
although  sometimes  other  angles  are  used. 

When  the  triangles  are  equilateral,  the  truss  is  known  in 
England  and  in  the  United  Stated  as  the  "  Warren  girder," 
ana  in  other  countries  as  the  "  Neville." 

The  strains  on  this  truss  may  be  determined  by  the  methods 

S'ven  in  Arts.  260-1-2,  or  they  may  be  determmed  hy  using 
e  reactions  of  the  points  of  support  when  these  reactions  are 
known.    The  following  is  an  example  of  the  latter  method. 
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462.  Let  it  he  required  to  determine  the  etraina  prod%iceA 
upon  the  different  parts  of  a  triangular  trues  by  a  weight 
supported  at  the  middle  point  of  the  truss. 

jfhe  truss  is  supposed  to  be  resting  on  firm  points  of  snp- 

1>ort  at  its  ends,  these  supports  being  in  the  same  horizontal 
ine. 

Eepresent  by  (Fig.  169), 

2 W,  the  weight  resting  on  the  tmss  at  the  middle ; 

Bi  Bg,  the  reactions  at  the  points  of  snpport ; 

a,  the  angle  Ri  A^  Bt  between  the  brace  and  a  vertical  line. 

Since  the  load  is  at  the  middle,  the  reactions  due  to  it  are 
El  =  W,  and  :]^  =  W. 

The  strains  in  one  half  will  be  equal  to  the  corresponding 
strains  in  the  other  half.  Take  the  right  half,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  and  on  R,  =  W,  as  a  resultant,  construct  a  parallelo- 
gram of  forces,  the  components  of  which  are  in  the  oirections 
of  the  pieces,  A,  B^  ana  A^  A,.      These  components  will  be 

respectively  equal  to  —   and  W  tan  a.    Going  to  B,,  and  re* 

solving into  two  components,  one  in  the  direction  of 

cos  a 

B.  B,,  and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  B.  A,,  their  values 

w 
will  be  2W  tan  a  and  .  Performing  the  same  operation 

cosa  ^  ^ 

at  A„  for  the  components  in  the  directions  of  A,  A,  and  A| 

B„  there  are  found  the  same  values  just  determined,  2W  tan  a 

W 

and  .    At  B,,  A,,  B,,  etc.,  until  the  point  of  application 

cosa  4r  xrir 

of  the  force  is  reached,  similar  expressions  for  the  stresses  will 
be  found. 

Hence  the  stress  in  Bi  B|  is  equal  to  2W  tan  a  ;  in  Bg  Bd 
this  same  amount  is  increased  by  that  in  Bi  B2,  or  4W  tan  a 
for  the  stress  in  B,  Bg ;  on  Bs  B4,  6W  tan  a.,  etc.  The  stress 
in  Ai  A,  is  W  tan  a ;  in  A,  A,,  it  is  2W  tan  a  increased  by 
that  in  Aj  A,,  or  in  all,  3W  tan  or;  in  Ag  A4,  6W  tan  a,  etc. 

There  is  no  increase  of  the  stress  as  we  pass  from  one  brace 

W 

to  another,  the  intensity  being  the  same  for  each,  viz., . 

cosa 

An    examination    of   the    forces    acting  will    show  the 

nature  of  the  strain  in  each  piece.    The  direction  of  the 

component  of  the  reaction  alon^  the  axis  of  tlie  chord  ia 

towards  its  centre  or  middle  point;  the  strain  is  therefore 

one  of  compression,  and  increases  from  each  end  toward  the 

middle. 
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On  the  lower  chord,  the  strain  is  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  is  therefore  tensile^  increasing  in  amount  towards  the 
centre,  as  already  shown. 

In  the  right  half  of  the  truss,  the  strain  on  the  brace  A^  B^ 
and  on  those  parallel  to  it,  is  compressive ;  on  those  not  par 
allel  to  it,  the  strain  is  tensile. 

The  pieces  of  the  other  half  are  strained  in  a  similar  man- 
ner; on  the  corresponding  pieces,  the  strains  are  equal  in 
amount,  and  they  are  also  or  the  same  kind  on  the  braces, 
being  tensile  in  those  parallel  to  the  brace  A^  B^,  and  com- 
pressive in  the  others. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  results  arc  identical  with  those 
already  obtained  in  Art.  260. 

In  the  above  example,  the  load  was  placed  at  the  middle 
point  of  the  truss,  but  if  the  load  had  been  placed  at  any  other 
point,  the  process  used  to  obtain  the  strains  would  be  the  same ; 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  find  the  corresponding  values  for 
fii  and  B3,  and  substitute  them  in  the  foregoing  expi'essions. 

468.  Let  it  be  required^  to  determine  the  strains  j>roduced 
upon  the  parts  of  this  trtiss  hy  a  uniform  load  distributed 
over  the  lower  chord. 

The  effect  of  the  uniform  load  upon  the  truss  may,  without 
material  error,  be  considered  to  be  the  same  as  that  produced 
by  a  series  of  weights  acting  at  the  points  A^,  A^  A^,  A4, 
etc.,  each  weight  bemg  equal  to  that  part  of  the  uniform 
load  resting  on  the  adjacent  half  segments. 

Denote  by  n  the  number  of  these  points  thus  loaded,  and 
by  ^w,  the  load  at  each  point. 

Their  total  weight  on  the  chord  will  be  2nWy  and  the 
reactions  at  the  points  of  support  due  to  them  will  be,  at  each 
support,  equal  to  nw. 

To  determine  the  strains,  proceed  as  before.  Construct 
the  parallelogram  on  Bi  =7W)j  and  determine  the  stresses  in 

Ai  A|  and  A|  8^,  which  are  found  to  be  ivw  tan  a,  and 


cos  a 
Going  to  Bi,  the  stress  in  B|  B,  is  2nw  tan  a,  and  that  ip 

Bi  A|   is •    At  Aji  the  components  of  2w,  acting  at  this 

point  in  the  direction  of  A|  A,  and  A^  B^  must  be  subtracted 
from  those  of  the  transmitted  forces  along  these  lines.  The 
stress  in  A|  As  will  therefore  be  27iw  tan  or  —  2i^  tan  a  = 
2  {n—1)  V)  tan  a.  To  this  must  be  added  the  stress  already 
determined  in  A^  A^,  which  giyes  the  total  stress  in  A|  A,  to 
be  -Ml  [n  +  2  (n  —  1)  ]  tan  a. 
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The  stress  in  A.  B.  is ,  which  may  be  written 

cos  or      cos  oc  '' 

^ — "^^^—^ — .    Going  to  B|  the  stress  in  B,  B^,  produced  by  the 

strain  on  the  brace  A,  B„  is  2(n— 2)  w  tan  a,  to  which  the 
stress  in  Bi  B,  is  to  be  added,  making  the  total  stress 2(n-2)t(' 
tan  a  +  ^nw  tan  «,  which  may  be  written  4(n— 1)  w 
tan  a.    The  stress  in  B,  A,  is  the  same  as  that  in  A|  B|, 

or  is  equal  to  ^  ""    ^. 

COSOf 

'  It  is  plain  that  the  stress  in  any  segment  of  the  upper 
chord  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  stress  transmitted  to  it  by 
the  brace  with  which  it  is  connected,  the  respective  stresses  in 
each  of  the  segments  preceding  it ;  and,  that  the  same  law 
obtains  for  the  stresses  in  the  lower  chord. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  stresses  in  the  first  pair  of  braces 
are  the  same  in  intensity  but  different  in  kind,  being  compres- 
sive for  tlie  first  and  tensile  for  the  second,  as  in  the  last  case ; 
that  in  the  next  pair  the  intensity  differs  from  that  in  the 

first  by ;  that  the  stresses  in  the  third  pair  differ  from 

/  cos  or '  ^ 

the  second  by  the  same  quantity  ;  and  hence,  that  the  stress 

in  any  pair  may  be  obtained  when  that  in  the  preceding  one 

is  known  by  subtracting from  it  It  is  noticed  that  those 

•^  ^cos  a 

braces  whose  tops  incline  towards  the  middle  point  of  the 

truss  are  compressed,  while  those  that  incline  from  it  are 

extended. 

It  is  seen  that  while  the  strains  on  the  braces  decrease  from 
the  ends  towards  the  middle,  that  it  is  the  reverse  for  the 
chords ;  in  both  the  upper  and  lower,  the  strains  increase 
from  the  ends  to  the  middle. 

The  stresses  thus  determined  may  now  be  written  out,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  compressions  on  the  braces,  A^  B^,  A,  Ba,  A^  Bg,  etc., 
are 

nw    (n  —  2)  2^?  (n  —  4)  to  (/^  —  6)  w 

cos  a'      cos  a    '      cos  a    '      cos  a    ' 

%  The  tensions  on  the  braces,  Bi  Aa,  B2  A,,  B,  A|,  etc,  are 
the  same  in  amount,  viz., 

nw    (n  —  2)  to  (n  —  4)  j£) 

I  J 1       .     .  ,  '  ,    etc* 

cos  a'      cos  a    '      cos  a    ' 
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8.  The  compressions  on  the  segments  of  the  npper  chord 
are,  for  Bj  B,,  B,  B,,  B,  B4,  etc, 

^w  tan  a,  i{n  —  l)w  tan  a,  6(n  —  2)  to  tan  a,  8(71  —  3)  ^  tan  a, 

etc 

4.  The  tensions  on  the  segments  of  the  lower  chord  are,  for 
Ai  A„  A,  Ag,  A,  A^  etc, 

mo  tan  a,  [n+2  (n  —  1)]  w  tan  a,  [7*+4r(7>  —  2)  «?  tan  a, 

[n+ 6  (/I  —  3)]  w>  tan  a,  etc 

General  term. — By  examining  the  expressions  just  ob- 
tained for  compression  on  the  segments  of  the  upper  chord, 
it  is  seen  that  a  general  term  may  oe  formed,  from  which  any 
one  of  these  may  be  deduced  upon  making  the  proper  substi- 
tution. Let  the  segments  be  numbered  from  the  ends  to  the 
middle,  by  the  consecutive  whole  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc, 
and  represent  the  number  of  any  segment  by  m.    Then, 

2m{n  —  m-h  l)w  tan  a, 

win  be  the  general  term  expressing  the  intensity  of  the 
stress  in  the  m^  segment. 
It  is  seen  that  the  term, 

[w.  4"  2  (m  —  1)  (n  —  TWf  4-  1)]  «7  tan  o, 

will  represent  the  amount  of  tension  on  the  m*^  segment  of 
the  lower  chord. 

The  value  of  m  =  — - — ,  corresponds  to  a  maximum  in  the 

first  expression,  and  upon  substitution  gives  i{n + If  w  tan  a  for 

n  +  2 
the  maximum  compression.  The  value  of  m  =  — q~>  corre- 
sponds to  a  maximum  in  the  second,  and  upon  being  substi- 
tituted  in  it  gives  J[  (71  +  If  —  1]  w  tan  a  for  the  maximum 
tension.  The  quantitv,  n  +  1,  denotes  the  number  of  bays  in 
the  lower  chora,  which  if  we  represent  by  N,  the  expression, 

JN*  to  tan  a, 

will  very  nearly  correspond  to  the  maximum  tension  or  com- 
pression upon  the  chords. 

Strains  on  the  chords. — The  strains  on  the  chords  vary  from 
segment  to  segment,  but  are  uniform  throughout  any  one  seg- 
ment. If  the  segments  were  infinitely  short,  tlie  sti*anis  in  that 
case  would  be  a  continuous  function  of  the  abscissa,  and  the  i*ate 
of  increase  could  be  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  a 
parabola.    Suppose  a  vertical  section  made,  cutting  the  truss 

Detwcen  A4  and  64,  and  Aa  taken  as  the  centre  of  moments. 

2d 
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From  the  principle  of  moments,  there  mnst  be  for  equilib- 


rium, 


or 


Ox  = 


2d 


in  which  x  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  moments  from  Ai; 
Gi  is  the  stress  in  the  upper  piece  6864;^^  the  distance  be- 
tween the  axes  of  the  chords ;  w  the  uniform  load  on  the 
unit  of  length ;  and  Bi  the  reaction  at  the  point  of  support 
Ai.  This  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  whose  axis  is  vertical 
and  whose  vertex  is  over  the  middle  of  the  truss. 

Remark. — The  usual  method  of  computing  the  straiue 
upon  the  pieces  of  a  truss  is  that  of  adding  and  subtracting  for 
each  consecutive  piece,  as  shown  in  the  previous  methods  for 
calculating  strains.  General  formulas  are  used  in  connection 
with  these  methods  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  oompata- 
tions. 


n.  The  Panel  System. 

454.  If  the  ties  of  the  triangular  truss  be  pushed  aronnd 
until  they  are  vertical,  we  shall  have  the  method  of  vertical 
and  diagonal  bracing  referred  to  in  Article  263,  and  the  rs- 
suiting  truss  will  be  a  type  of  the  system.  In  England  thia 
truss  IS  frequently  called  the  trellis  girder,  and  in  France 
the  Amerioan  beam.    (Fig.  170.) 


Pio.  170. 

The  methods  already  given  for  the  determination  of  the 
strains  on  the  parts  of  a  Warren  truss,  and  on  a  frame  where 
vertical  and  diagonal  bracing  is  used,  can  be  applied  to  thift 
truss. 

The  space  included  between  any  two  consecutive  verticals 
is  known  as  a  panel ;  hence  the  name  of  the  system. 

Diagonal  pieces,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  fignre. 
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called  oounter-bracesy  are  generally  inserted  in  each  panel. 
Their  partioalar  use  will  be  alladed  to  in  another  article. 


The  Que&ippoet^  or  Trapegoidal  Tnm. 

455.  This  is  the  simplest  truss  belonging  to  the  panel  sys- 
tem, and  is  much  used  in  bridges  where  the  span  is  not  greater 
than  forty  or  fifty  feet  Its  parts  are  most  strainea  when 
the  load  extends  entirely  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Suppose 
this  load  to  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  lower  <mord, 
A|  A«)  and  represent  by  (rig,  171^ 

If  the  length  of  the  segment  A^  At ; 

Wy  the  weight  on  the  unit  of  length ;  and  by 

Oy  the  angle  of  Ri  A^  B^, 


Fzck  171. 


Since  the  segments  A|  As,  A^  Af,  Ag  A4,  are  ordinarily  equal 
to  each  other,  Si  will  be  the  length  of  the  lower  chord,  and 
3wl  will  be  the  total  load  on  the  truss.  The  queen-posts  are 
framed  into  the  lower  chord;  the  latter,  therefore,  nas  four 
points  of  support  Supposing  the  lower  chord  to  be  a  single 
beam,  or  so  connected  as  to  act  like  one  piece,  each  post 
would  sustain  \^  of  toL  Each  weight  is  transmitted  to  the 
upper  end  of  its  post,  where  it  is  heki  in  equilibrium  by  two 
forces,  one  actine  in  the  direction  of  the  inclined  brace,  and 
the  other  in  the  direction  of  the  chord  B^  B^.    The  components 

alonir  Bi  A.  and  B«  A4  are  each  equal  to  44 ^nd  those 

^^  ^  *•  cos  a, 

along  B|  Bj  are  equal  to  \iwl  taxi  a.    The  two  latter  balance 

each  other,  producing  a  strain  of  compression  on  the  upper 

chord.    The  other  two  produce  compression  on  the  braces, 

whichy  transmitted  to  the  poiats  of  support,  causes  a  strain  of 

tension  on  the  lower  chord  and  a  vertical  pressure  on  the 

points  of  support    Knowing  the  amount  and  kind  of  strains, 

the  dimensions  of  the  pieces  can  be  calculated. 

Instead  of  considering  the  lower  chord  as  a  beam  resting  on 

four  points  of  support,  it  is  more  usual  to  consider  that  one- 
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third  of  the  entire  load  is  held  np  by  each  poet,  and  ane-Bixtih 
at  each  point  of  support  at  the  ends ;  or,  if^tho  s^mentB  are 
unequal  in  length,  to  consider  the  weight  held  up  by  each 
post  to  have  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  loacl  that  the 
segments  have  to  the  entire  length  of  the  chord  A^  A4.  The 
remarks  made  upon  the  inverted  king-post  ti*us8  will  apply 
to  this  frame,  if  inverted. 

The  queen-post  truss,  in  its  present  shape,  will  not  change 
its  form  under  the  action  of  a  load  uniformly  distributed  over 
it;  when  loaded  in  this  manner,  the  truss  is  said  to  be 
balanced.  If,  however,  the  load  be  only  partially  distributed 
over  it,  so  that  the  resultant  acts  through  some  other  point 
than  the  middle  of  the  truss,  the  truss  may  become  distorted 
by  a  change  of  figure  in  the  parallelogitim  A^B^BjA,.  The 
truss  is  then  said  to  be  unbalanced. 

Sometimes,  a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  in  the  joints  and 
of  resistance  to  bending  in  the  pieces,  give  sufficient  rigidity 
to  the  truss,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  distortion 
under  light  loads. 

As  the  load  moves  from  one  point  to  another,  a  chan^  of 
form  will  ^nerally  take  place,  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
materials  01  which  the  frame  is  made  and  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  joints.  To  prevent  this  change  of  form,  diagonal 
pieces  are  inseited,  as  shown  in  the  dotted  lines  of  the  ngnre. 
The  truss  is  then  said  to  be  thoroughly  braced. 

A  truss  is  said  to  be  thoroughly  braced  when  the  parts  are 
so  arranged  that  no  distortion  takes  place  under  the  action  of 
its  usual  load,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  load. 

A  truss  may  be  distorted  and  even  broken,  by  an  excessive 
load,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  bitices,  but  this  distortion  i& 
excluded  by  the  definition  of  a  frame,  given  in  Art.  230. 

In  the  calculations  to  determine  the  strains,  the  joints  of 
the  truss  are  considered  to  be  perfect. 


UL  The  Bo^wBtrlng  System. 

456.  The  common  bOT^VBtring  girder  is  one  in  which  the 
upper  chord  is  curved  into  either  a  circular  or  parabolic  form  and 
has  its  ends  secured  to  the  lower  chord,  which  is  straight  (Fig. 
107).  The  horizontal  thrust  of  the  upper  beam  is  received  by  the 
lower  chord ;  the  latter  therefore  ai:ts  as  a  tie,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  reactions  at  the  points  of  support  are  vertical.  The 
intermediate  space  between  the  bow  and  the  string  is  filled  with 
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a  diagonal  bracing,  like  that  nsed  in  the  triangnlar  or  panel 
systems,  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  the  truss. 

The  load  straining  the  girder  may  rest  directly  upon 
the  lower  chord  or  be  suspended  by  vertical  ties  from  the 
upper  one,  and  the  greatest  stresses  developed  in  the  pieces 
of  the  girder  are  found  by  the  usual  methods. 

Where  the  span  is  of  considerable  length,  the  usual  practice 
is  to  form  the  upper  chord  of  a  number  of  straight  pieces, 
the  intersections  of  whose  axes  aoe  in  the  curve  of  the  bow. 
(Fig.  172.) 


Fio.  172. 

To  find  the  strains  produced  upon  the  parts  of  a  truss  be- 
longing to  this  system,  by  a  uniform  load  resting  on  the  lower 
chord,  which  is  connected  with  the  upper  one  by  vertical  ties 
dividing  the  truss  into  an  even  number  of  panels  of  equal 
horizontal  length,  represent  by 

2a,  the  length  of  the  lower  chord  ; 
^  the  rise  of  the  curve,  or  depth  of  the  truss  at  the  centre ; 

fOy  the  weight  on  the  unit  of  length  of  the  lower  chord ; 

Pi,  the  stress  in  any  piece  of  the  upper  chord ;  and 

Tj,  the  stress  in  the  lower  chord. 

Take  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates  at  Ai,  the  axis  of  X  coin- 
ciding with  the  axis  of  the  lower  chord,  and  Y  perpendicu- 
lar to  it. 

Disregarding  the  braces,  and  supposing  a  vertical  section 
made  on  the  left  of  A,,  and  very  near  to  it,  and  B^  taken  as 
the  centre  of  moments. 

Taking  the  moments  around  this  point,  there  results 

TiXAeBg  =  Eia?--— =  — -(2a-aj;,    (156) 


2 


2 


Wj  representing  the  distance  AiAg. 

Taking  the  curve  containing  the  intersections  Bi,  B^  B^,  eto^ 
to  be  a  parabola,  its  general  equation  when  referred  to  the 
vertex  and  tangent  at  uiat  point  is 
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The  vertex  being  the  origin,  the  value  of  y  =/  gives 
sp  =  ±  a,  or 

whence, 

which  being  Bubstitnted  for  2p  in  the  equation  of  the  para- 
bola, gives 

a»  / 

fl^=yy,ory=^aj»,  .    .    .(166) 

Placing  the  origin  at  A^,  the  equation  of  the  curve  will 
be 

y  =  ^{%ax-sf).    .    .    .     (167) 

Since  AgBg  is  equal  to  y,  for  the  value  of  x  equal  to  A|A|, 
*  there  follows  from  the  substitution  of  this  value  of  AgBi,  in 
equation  (166), 

Hence,  the  strain  on  the  lower  chord,  produced  by  a  uni« 
form  load,  is  constant  throughout. 

It  is  observed  that  this  is  the  same  value  obtained  for  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  in  Art  228. 

In  the  same  section,  taking  the  moments  around  At,the 
lever  arm  of  the  strain  on  8363,  is  Agtn  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  piece  and  through  the  centre  of  moments. 

There  results 

Pi  X  A.m  =  ^(2flj  -  x).  :.    .    (169) 

40 

Through   B,,  draw  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  lower 

chord.    From  the  triangles  B^B^p  and  AgB^m,  we  have  the 

proportion, 

BaB,  :  B,^  : :  AgB,  :  A,m. 

The  first  term  of  this  proportion  is  the  length  of  the  pieoe 
of  the  upper  chord  in  this  panel',  and  varies  in  length  for  each 
panel  from  Ai  to  the  centre.  The  second  term  is  the  hori- 
zontal length  of  the  panel  and  constant.  Bepresenting  the 
former  by  Vy  and  the  latter  by  2,  and  substituting  in  the  above 
proportion,  we  obtain 

viliiy:  A^.    /.  A,f»  =  y  -> 
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Bubstitiiting  which  m  equation  (159),  we  get 

P.  =  |^. (160) 

This  shows  that  the  strain  is  independent  of  x  and  depend- 
ent  upon  v  the  only  vaiiable  present,  and  that  it  increases  as 
V  inci^eases,  or  is  greatest  at  the  points  of  support. 

Suppose  a  brace  to  be  inserted  in  this  panel,  joining  A^ 
and  D,,  or  B,  and  V  A  section  taken  midway  between  A^ 
and  A,  would  cut  the  upper  chord,  the  lower,  and  the  brace. 
For  an  equilibrium,  the  al^braic  sum  of  the  horizontal  com- 
ponents and  of  the  vertical  components  of  all  the  forces  must 
DC  separately  equal  to  zero. 

Represent  the  strain  on  the  brace  by  F,  and  the  angles 
made  by  the  brace  and  the  piece  B^  63  of  the  upper  chord 
with  a  vertical,  by  a  and  )9,  respectively. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  of  equilibrium  can  be  ez- 
preesed  analytically,  as  follows : 

Pi  sin  )8  -  F  sin  a  -  T  =  0. 
But  Px  Bin  iS  =  T  =  ^  p»,  hence 

F  sin  a  =  0,    or  F  =  0. 

That  is,  there  is  no  strain  on  the  brace  produced  by  a  load 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  truss. 

If  the  load  had  been  placed  directly  upon  the  upper  chord, 
there  would  have  been  no  strain  on  tke  verticals. 

If  the  triangular  instead  of  the  panel  system  had  been 
used  for  the  bi*acing,  its  use  would  have  been  simply  to  trans- 
mit the  loads  on  me  lower  to  the  upper  chord.  Knowing 
the  angle  of  the  bracing,  the  strain  on  any  brace  could  be 
easily  determined. 

The  vertical  component  of  Pi  may  be  obtained  as  follows : 

Let  j/  and  y"  be  the  ordinates  of  the  lower  and  upper  ex- 
tremities of  any  piece,  as  B^  B,,  of  the  upper  chord. 

Let  V,  the  length  of  the  piece,  denote  the  intensity  of  the 
strain  on  the  piece,  then  ^  —  y'  would  represent  its  vertical 
component. 

From  the  equation  of  the  curve,  we  have 

y''  5=  ^  a"  (2a  -  a/'),  and  y'  =  4«^  (^^  -  ^ 
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But  »"  =  »'  +  ?,  Bubfititnting  which  in  the  first  of  these 
equations  for  x*\  and  then  from  this  result  subtracting  the 
second  of  the  equations^  we  get 

y"-y'=*§(2«-2«:'-?). 

Bepresenting  the  vertical  component  by  V,  we  may  form 
the  following  proportion : 

«>:y"-y'  ::  Pi:V. 

Substituting  for  Pi  and  y"—  y',  the  values  just  found,  and 
solving,  we  find 

V  =  I'  (2a  -  23/  -  i),    .    .    (161) 

for  the  vertical  component 


Other  Forms  of  Bowsiring  Girders. 

467.  The  common  bowstring  girder  has  been  used  in  an 
inverted  position  by  simply  turning  it  over,  so  that  the  bow 
was  below  and  the  straight  chord  above.  This  inversion 
causes  no  difference  in  principle,  the  amount  of  strains  on 
the  different  parts  remains  the  same  as  before ;  the  kinds  of 
strains  are  changed.,  being  compression  on  the  straight  chord 
and  tension  on  ttie  lower  one. 

By  combining  this  inverted  with  the  other  truss,  that  is, 
by  making  both  the  upper  and  lower  chords  curved,  another 
form  is  obtained.  This  arrangement  was  used  by  Brunei  in 
the  Saltash  Bridge. 

Where  the  amount  of  material  forms  an  important  item, 
both  in  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  structure,  as  in  the  case  of 
very  large  spans,  the  last  form  can  be  more  advantageously 
used  than  any  of  the  other  forms  of  bowstring  girders. 

The  great  objection  to  the  bowstring  girder,  compared  with 
the  trusses  of  the  other  systems,  is  uie  inferior  facilities  it 
affords  for  lateral  bracing. 

Compound  Systeins. 

458.  If  two  or  more  of  the  trusses  already  described 
be  combined,  there  is  formed  a  class  known  as  oom* 
poirnd  trusses.    This  term  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  com- 
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bination  made  of  two  or  more  of  different  systems,  partic- 
ular names  beiu^  given  to  those  made  of  the  same  sjslem. 

As  they  can  be  always  resolved  into  their  simple  parts, 
there  is  no  need  of  a  separate  classification  except  for  des- 
criptive purposes. 

459.  Lattioe  truss. — ^If  the  segments  of  the  simple  trian* 
^alar  bridge  truss  (Fig.  169)  be  bisected,  and  braces  inserted 
m  the  intervals  thus  formed  parallel  to  the  braces  already 
used,  a  trass  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  Fig.  173  is  formed. 


Fro.  178. 

The  dotted  lines  show  the  intermediate  braces.  This  is 
called  a  double  trianc^ar  truss,  although  sometimes  it  is 
known  as  the  half-lattioe. 

By  dividing  the  segments  into  three,  four,  or  more  equal 
parts,  and  inserting  a  corresponding  number  of  braces,  the 
triple,  quadruple,  etc.,  triangular  trusses  are  fonned.  They 
are  generally  Known  as  lattice  trusses,  or  girders. 

To  determine  the  strains  on  a  truss  of  this  kind,  it  is  usual 
to  consider  the  tniss  as  composed  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
simple  triangular  trusses,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  find  the 
strains  on  each  one  separately.  These  are  then  added  and 
the  strength  of  the  truss  considered  as  that  of  the  whole  com- 
bined. Under  tliis  supposition,  the  braces  are  regarded  as 
separate  from  each  otner,  and  only  fastened  at  their  ends. 
In  fact,  thc^  are  generally  fastened  togetlier  at  their  inter* 
sections,  which  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  combination  but 
complicates  the  problem  of  finding  the  amount  of  strain  on 
each  piece. 

A  subdivision  of  a  truss  of  the  panel  system,  and  putting 
in  another  set  of  panels  of  the  same  size,  will  ^ive  a  compound 
truss  which  has  been  much  used.  A  calculation  of  the 
straina  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  just  described. 

Strains  Produced  by  a  Moving  Load. 

460.  Loads  placed  in  particular  positions,  or  stationary  loads, 
have  been  the  only  forces  considered  in  the  previous  examples. 
As  a  bridge  afforas  continuous  roadway  between  two  points, 
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it  18  subjected  to  strains  produced  by  loads  which  move  ovei 
it,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  action  of  the  moving  loads  on 
the  parts  of  the  bridge  be  known. 

With  the  exception  of  the  shearing  strain,  it  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  strains  produced  by  a  moving  load  are 
the  greatest  ^vben  the  centre  of  the  load  is  at  the  centre  of 
the  bridge,  and  will  be  at  the  maximum  when  the  moving 
load  covers  the  entire  structure. 

If,  then,  the  maximum  moving  load  that  will  ever  come 
upon  the  bridge  be  supposed  to  have  its  centre  at  the  middle 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  parts  of  the  bridge  determined  under 
this  supposition,  the  bridge  will  possess  tiie  requisite  strength. 

When  the  shearing  strain  enters  as  an  important  element, 
its  maximum  value  should  be  obtained,  and  the  parts  of  the 
bridge  pn^portioned  accordingly. 

461.  Counter-braoes. — ^The  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  170  repre- 
sent pieces  of  the  truss  known  as  counter-braces.  If  the  truss 
supports  only  a  load  at  the  middle  point,  or  a  load  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  entire  truss,  these  counter-braces  are  not 
necessary..  In  ordinary  trusses  they  are  needed  to  resist  the 
action  of  moving  loads. 

Take  the  simple  triangular  brid^  truss,  and  suppose  it 
strained  by  a  live  load  which  is  uniformly  distributed  over 
the  lower  chord.  Let  this  live  load  extend  from  either  end 
of  the  truss  and  for  a  distance  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  span. 
The  resultant  of  the  load  acts  through  its  middle  point,  which 
is  at  a  distance  from  the  end  of  the  truss  equal  to  one-eighth 
of  the  span. 

The  nearest  abutment,  or  point  of  support,  will  therefore 
support  seven-eighths  of  this  live  load  and  the  farthest  abut- 
ment will  support  one-eighth.  The  strains  on  the  chords  and 
braces  can  be  determined  by  the  methods  already  explained. 

The  strains  produced  upon  the  diagonals  between  the  end 
of  the  load  and  the  middle  of  the  truss,  by  the  one-eightli  of 
the  live  load  going  to  the  farthest  point  of  support  are  of  op-  , 
posite  kind  to  those  which  would  oe  produced  on  tlie  same 
pieces  by  the  dead  load.  That  is,  the  braces  whose  tops 
incline  towards  the  middle  of  the  truss  are  extended  by  the 
action  of  this  eighth  instead  of  being  compressed,  ana  the 
other  braces  are  compressed  by  it  inst^^  of  being  extended. 
Some  of  the  braces,  therefore,  are  under  certain  circumstances, 
liable  at  one  time  to  be  extended  and  at  another  time  to  be 
compressed,  and  must,  in  consequence,  be  constructed  to  resist 
both  kinds  of  strains.  In  the  panel  system,  each  brace  is  gen- 
erally constructed  to  take  only  one  kmd  of  strain.    Hence,  in 
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tti06e  panels  where  a  change  of  strain  is  liable  to  take  place, 
another  brace  mnst  be  inserted  to  take  this  new  strain.  The 
braces  required  by  the  dead  load  are  called  main  braoes  j 
Uie  extra  oraces  inserted  in  those  panels  where  a  change  or 
strain  may  occur,  are  called  counter -braoos.  The  main 
braces  are  necessary  in  every  panel,  and  it  has  also  been  the 
custom  to  use  counter-braces  in  every  panel.  The  main  and 
counter-braces  generally  cross  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the 
panel,  the  angles  whicl!  they  make  with  a  vertical  being 
supplements  oi  each  other.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  counter-braces  in  any  of  the  panels  except  those 
between  the  extreme  positions  of  the  points  of  ^^no  shear- 
ing" strain  and  the  middle  of  the  truss. 

IfCngth  and  Depth  of  a  Truss. 

463.  The  length  of  a  truss  depends  upon  the  span  and 
whether  the  truss  is  to  rest  on  two  or  more  points  of  support. 
Assuming  that  the  truss  rests  on  two  points  of  support,  the 
length  depends  upon  the  span.  The  span  depenqs  upon 
several  things :  the  navigability  of  the  stream,  character  of 
the  freshets,  the  movement  of  ice,  the  practicability  of  obtain- 
ing inexpensive  and  good  foundations,  etc. 

Over  wide  river  bottoms,  marshes,  etc.,  where  good  founda- 
tions are  easily  procured  without  much  expense,  the  spans 
range  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet.  Over  important  rivers, 
from  150  to  250  feet. 

Extra  wide  spans  are  frequently  required  for  bridges  over 
the  main  channel  of  very  important  rivers.  The  central  span 
of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  over  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  is  330 
feet.  The  channel  spans  of  the  Louisville  bridge,  over  the 
Ohio  River,  are  870  and  400  feet  respectivelv.  The  central 
span  of  the  St.  Louis  bridge,  over  the  Mississippi  River,  is 
515  feet. 

The  depth  of  the  truss,  in  terms  of  its  length,  varies  from 
one-tenth  to  one-fifteenth  in  England  and  from  one-sixth  to 
one-tenth  in  the  United  States. 


The  Gtxaphioal  Method. 

468.  The  graphical  method  is  much  used  to  determine 
the  strains  on  me  different  parts  of  a  bridge  truss.  This 
method  possesses  many  advantages  and  grows  in  favor  with 
engineers  as  it  becomes  better  known. 
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By  its  use  iho  engineer  is  enabled  to  make  an  independent 
investigation  of  the  strains  and  to  test  the  accnracy  of  his 
calculations  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  through 
two  independent  metnods. 

The  graphical  method  is  based  on  the  simple  principles 
much  used  in  mechanics :  that  a  foroe  may  be  represented  by 
a  straight  line;  that  the  force  is  oompletely  given  when 
the  length  of  the  line,  its  direotion,  and  point  of  applioa- 
tion  are  known ;  and  that  if  two  foroea  having  a  common 

Soint  of  application  are  given,  that  a  third  foroe  may  be 
etermined,  which  acting  at  the  common  point  will  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  two  acting  simultaneously.  This 
third  force  is  determined  by  the  use  of  the  principle  of  the 
^  parallelogram  of  forces." 

464:.  Two  forces  having  a  common  point  of  applica- 
tion.— ^Suppose  two  forces,  P^  and  P^,  acting  at  the  point  A| 

(%.  17*). 
From  any  assumed  point,  as  0,  draw  a  right  line  parallel 

to  the  direction  of  the  force  Pi,  and  lay  oS  on  this  line,  ao- 
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cording  to  some  assumed  scale,  the  distance  0  M,  to  represent 
its  intensity.  From  the  end,  M,  of  the  distance  just  drawn,  draw 
the  line  M  N  parallel  and  equal  to  Pj.  Join  N  and  0  by  a 
straight  line,  and  N  0  will  be  parallel  and  equal  to  the  result- 
ant of  Pi  and  Pj.  Its  intensity  can  be  obtained  by  measuring 
the  distance  0  N  with  the  same  scale  used  to  lay  off  0  M  ana 
MN. 

If  a  force  equal  to  and  parallel  to  N  0  acts  from  A^  up- 
wards, there  would  be  an  equilibrium  among  the  three  forces 
at  Aj.  It  therefore  follows  that  if  three  forces  at  any  point 
are  in  equilibrium,  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  which  are 
respectively  parallel  to  the  directions  of  these  forces,  may  be 
taken  to  represent  their  intensities. 
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Assunie  any  point,  as  C,  and  from  it  draw  to  the  extrem« 
ities  0  and  N  of  0  N,  the  right  lines  C  N  and  C  0.  These 
distances,  C  N  and  C  0,  may  be  taken  as  the  intensities  of  two 
components  which,  acting  at  A^  in  directions  parallel  to  tliese 
lines  respectively  may  be  used  to  replace  the  resultant,  0  N. 

And  in  general,  any  two  right  lines  drawn  from  any  as- 
Bumed  point,  which  may  be  called  the  pole,  to  the  ends  of 
the  straight  line  representing  a  force,  may  represent  the  com- 
ponents of  that  force. 

465.  Any  niixnber  of  forces  in  the  same  plane  having 
a  oonunon  point  of  application. — ^Whatever  be  the  number 
of  forces  acting  at  A^,  the  right  lines  representing  them  in  in- 
tensity, if  drawn  parallel  to  their  dh*ectious  and  in  order, 
either  from  the  rignt  to  the  left  or  the  reverse,  each  from  the 
end  of  the  other,  will  form  a  polygon  whose  sides  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  forces,  acting  at  A]. 

If  the  last  line  drawn  terminates  at  the  starting  point  of 
the  polygon,  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium ;  if  not,  then  the 
risht  line  drawn,  joining  the  extremity  of  the  last  side  with 
this  point,  will  represent  the  force,  which,  being  added  to 
those  acting  at  Ai,  will  produce  an  equilibrium. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  diagonal  be  drawn  in  this  polygon,  it 
may  be  taken  as  the  resultant  of  the  forces  on  either  side  of 
it  and  may  be  used  to  replace  those  forces. 

The  polygon  constructed  by  drawing  tCese  lines  parallel  to 
the  forces  is  called  the  ^  fbrce  polygon,"  and  when  it  ter- 
minates at  the  point  of  beginning,  the  polygon  is  said  to  be 
«  dosed." 

If  the  forces  act  in  the  same  straight  line,  the  polygon 
becomes  a  right  line. 

466.  A  system  of  forces  in  the  same  plane  'with  dif- 
ferent points  of  application. — It  will  only  bo  necessary,  in 
this  case,  to  produce  the  lines  of  direction  until  they  inter- 
sect. It  is  then  the  case  just  considered.  It  may  be  that 
the  point  of  intersection  will  not  be  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  drawing.  Under  this  supposition,  a  point  of  the  re- 
sultant may  be  determined  as. follows: 

Let  Pi'  and  Pj  be  any  two  forces  which  do  not  intersect 
within  the  limits  of  the  drawing,  their  points  of  application 
being  Ai  and  Aq  respectively.    (Fig.  176.) 

Di-aw  0  M  and  M  N,  re8i>ectively,  equal  and  parallel  to  Pi 
and  P2.  The  line  0  N  will  give  the  direction  and  intensity 
of  their  resultant.  From  any  point,  as  C,  draw  the  right 
lines,  0  C  and  C  N.  These  are  the  components  which  may 
be  taken  to  replace  0  N.    Assume  any  point  on  P^,  as  a 
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and  draw  through  it  the  lines,  ac  and  cbb  parallel  to  C  0  and 
M  C,  respectivefy.  Where  ab  interBects  Pf,  as  at  hj  draw  ha 
and  be  parallel  to  C  M  and  N  C.  Prodace  the  lines  ac  and 
he  until  they  intersect.  Their  point  of  intersection  will  be 
one  point  of  the  resultant,  which  can  now  be  constructed.  The 
same  method  holds  good  if  the  forces  ai'e  paralleL  If  there 
were  more  than  two  forces  the  same  method  can  be  used. 


Fig.  175, 


If  perpendiculars  are  let  fall  from  the  point  of  interseo- 
tion,  0,  upon  the  directions  of  the  forces  ^i  and  P),  it  can 
be  easily  shown  that  they  are  to  each  other  inversely  as  the 
forces.  That  is,  if  the  perpendicular  let  fall  on  Pi  is  repre- 
sented by  J?',  and  that  on  Pj  hjp"^  that  there  is  tOie  following 
proportion : 

i>':y'::P2:Pi. 

This  is  also  true  for  the  perpendiculars  let.&U  from  any 
other  point  of  the  resultant. 

467.  Parallel  forces. — The  principal  forces  acting  on  en- 
gineering structures  are  due  to  the  action  of  gravity,  and  in 
these  discussions  such  forces  are  taken  as  parallel  and  vertical 

Let  Pi,  Pi,  Ps,  etc.,  be  a  system  of  parallel  forces  acting  at 
the  points  A^,  Aj,  Aj,  etc.,  in  the  same  plane.     (Fig.  176.) 

Lay  off  from  0,  on  a  straight  line  parallel  to  A^,  P^,  die  dis* 
tance  0  1  equal  to  its  intensity,  and  from  1  to  2,  the  inten- 
sity of  P2,  and  then  from  2  to  SJ  the  intensity  of  P3,'etc.  The 
straight  line  of  0  5  will  be  the  force  polygon,  and  in  this 
case  equal  to  the  resultant,  as  all  the  forces  are  acting  in  the 
same  direction.  From  any  assumed  point,  c,  as  a  pole,  draw 
straight  lines  to  0, 1,  2,  8,  etc.,  or  extremities  of  the  forces 
just  laid  off  on  the  line  0  5.  The  perpendicular,  CH,  is 
called  the  "  pole  distance."  Assume  a  point  on  the  the  right 
of  P|,  as  a,  and  through  it  draw  a  straight  line  parallel  to  0  G 
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From  the  point  5,  where  this  line  intersects  Pi,  c»r  Pi  pro- 
dnced,  draw  a  line  parallel  to  C  1,  and  from  the  point  where 
this  intersects  Pj  produced,  draw  one  parallel  to  C  2,  et<J., 
nntil  lines  parallel  to  all  the  lines  drawn  from  C  have  been 
dmwn. 

These  forces  Pi,  P^,  etc.,  may  be  supposed  to  act  at  these 
points,  &,  Oj  dy  etc.  If  the  points  a  and  g  are  fixed,  and  the 
others  are  all  connected  by  flexible  cords,  the  whole  arrange- 
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ment  would  form  a  fiinioular  machine  or  polygon.  The 
three  forces  acting  at  any  one  of  thes^  points  are  represented 
by  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  and  are  therefore  in  equilib- 
rium. The  broken  line,  a,  &,  c,  dy  e^fy  g^  thus  formed,  is  called 
the  ^  equUibziuxn  polygon.'' 

If  ah  and  gf  be  produced  until  they  intersect,  their  inter- 
section will  be  one  point  of  the  resultant  of  tlie  system  of 
forces,  and  the  resultant  may  at  once  be  constructed. 

468.  Suppose  o^  to  be  the  axis  of  a  beam  resting  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  upon  two  points  of  support  at  a  and  g^  and 
acted  upon  by  a  system  of  lorces  whose  resultants  cori*espond 
in  direction  with  those  of  the  forces  Pi,  Pj,  Ps,  etc.  In  order 
that  an  equilibrium  should  exist,  there  must  be  vertical  reac- 
tions acting  upwards  at  these  points,  a  and  ^,  and  their  sum 
must  be  equal  to  the  resultant.  Bepresent  these  reactions  by 
Bi  and  B^.  If  the  resultant  passes  through  the  middle  point 
of  this  line,  ag^  that  is,  if  the  forces  are  aistributed  symetri- 
cally  with  respect  to  the  middle  point,  the  reactions  will  be 
equal  to  each  other. 

Examining  the  equilibrium  poly^n,  it  is  seen  that  the  result^ 
ant  of  Pi  and  P^  must  pass  through  the  intersection  of  ah  and 
cd\  that  the  resultant  of  Bi  and  Pi,  through  the  intersec- 
tion of  aq  and  he ;  of  Pi,  Pa,  and  Pg,  through  the  intersection 
of  ah  and  de\  and  so  on.    A  simple  inspection  of  the  force 
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polygon  will  give  the  direction  and  intensity  of  any  of  these 
resultants. 

469.  Bending  moment  of  any  seotion,  and  the  ahear- 
ing  strain. — J^t  it  be  required  to  deteiinine  the  bending  mo- 
ment and  the  shearing  strain  on  any  section  of  a  beam  rest- 
ing on  twb  points  of  support  and  holding  up  four  unequal 
weights  at  unequal  distances  apart. 

nieorem. — Tke  moment  of  a  force^  around  any  centre 
is  equal  to  the  ^^vole-distance "  mvUiplied  hy  a  straight  line 
dra/am  through  this  centre  paraUd  to  the  force  a/nd  limited 
by  the  components  of  the  force. 
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Let  the  force,  P  (Fiff.  177),  be  resolved  into  any  two  com- 
ponents, aCi  and  aC^  which  are  represented  by  the  right  lines 
C  0,  C  P,  drawn  from  the  pole  to  the  ends  of  the  force  in  the 
force  polygon.  The  moment  of  P  with  respect  to  any  point, 
as  J,  is  P  X  ai.  From  C2  draw  the  line  Cajp,  perpendicular  to 
P.  This  is  equal  to  the  "  pole  distance,"  which  represent  by  H. 
Through  h  draw  cd  parallel  to  P,  and  limited  by  Ci  and  Qj 
produced.  From  similar  triangles,  the  following  proportion 
IS  obtained : 

P:H:;a?:a5,    or    Pxa5  =  Hxai, 

which  was  to  be  proved. 

In  Fig.  178  the  bending  moment  at  0'  is  Hi  x  A  0',  which, 
as  has  just  been  shown,  is  equal  to  H  x^VPi  \  &t  0''  the  bending 
moment  is  R,  xAO''— WiXA'C.  The  components  of  W, 
are  ab  and  be.  Hence  the  moment  of  Wj  at  0''is  Hxp'ij?,,, 
and  the  total  moment  is  H  xp'p\. 

And  as  this  is  true  for  any  section,  it  is  seen  that  the  bend- 
ing moments  are  proportional  to  the  ordinates  drawn  from 
the  closing  line  to  the  sides  of  the  equilibrium  polygon.  And 
at  any  section,  it  is  equal  to  the  product  of  H  and  the  ordin- 
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ate  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  corresponding  to  the  section 
under  consideration. 


Fig.  17a 


-^A 


The  ordinate  is  measured  by  the  scale  used  for  the  equilib- 
rium polygon,  and  the  pole  distance,  H,  by  the  scale  for  the 
force  polygon.  These  may  be  drawn  on  the  same  or  different 
scales,  whichever  is  the  most  convenient 

Representation  of  the  shearing  strain. — The  shearing 
force  between  Ri  and  Wi,  is  Ki.  At  Wi,  the  shearing  force  is 
Ri— W| ;  at  Wj,  it  is  Ri— Wj— W2,  etc.  Hence,  the  Ime.  Ri,  1. 
2,  3^  etc.,  represents  graphically  the  shearing  forces  for  all 
parts  of  the  beam. 

An  examination  of  the  figure  shows  that  the  shearing  force 
is  greatest  where  the  bendmg  moment  is  the  least,  and  the 
reverse. 

470.  Couples. — It  has  been  assumed,  in  the  previous  dis- 
cussions and  examples,  that  the  forces  were  in  equilibrium^ 
or  bv  the  addition  of  a  single  force  an  equilibrium  could  be 
established. 
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If  two  forces  form  a  oouple>,  they  cannot  be  replaced  by  a 
tmgle  force.    Let  Pi  and  Pa  be  a  couple  {Fig.  179),  and  0  1 S 
the  force  polygon. 
23 
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It  16  seen  that  this  force  polygon  closes,  that  is,  the  result 
ant  is  zero.  Fi'om  any  point  on  JP^  draw  ac  and  ab  parallel  to 
C  0  and  1 C.  At  J,  wnere  ab  intersects  Pj  or  Pj  prodaoed, 
draw  lines  parallel  to  C 1  and  2  C.  The  lines  og  and  ad  are  par- 
allel. Therefore  the  equilibrium  polj^gon  will  not  close,  or  the 
lines  will  intersect  at  an  infinite  distance.  A  result  which 
was  to  be  expected.    (Art.  98,  Analytical  Mechanics.) 

The  figure  shows  tlmt  the  components  of  the  forces  Px  and 
P],  which  act  in  the  direction  of  the  line  abj  are  equal  and 
directly  opposed  to  each  oth^  and  that  the  other  two  are 
parallel,  forming  a  couple.  Hence,  it  is  concluded  that  a 
couple  can  be  replaced  by  anotlier  without  changing  die  ac- 
tion of  the  forces. 

From  what  has  been  shown,  it  is  evident  that  if  both  the 
force  and  equilibrium  polygon  close,  that  an  equilibrium  exists 
among  the  forces.  But  it  the  force  polygon  closes  and  the 
equilibrium  does  not,  that  the  forces  cannot  be  replaced  by  a 
single  force,  but  only  by  a  couple. 

471.  Influence  era  couple.-— Let  A  B  (Fig.  180)  be  abeam 
fastened  at  its  ends  and  acted  upon  by  the  couple  Px  P^ 


Fig.  180. 


The  beam  being  fastened,  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  will 
keep  the  couple  from  moving  and  the  four  forces  will  be 
in  equilibrium.  Construct  the  force  polygon,  012,  and 
from  a  pole,  C,  draw  the  lines  C  0,  C  1.  Form  the  equilib- 
rium polygon,  abodj  oi  the  forces  Pi  P^  5  produce  h a  and 
c^  until  they  intersect  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  reac- 
tions; join  a  and  d  and  this  will  be  the  closing  line  of  the 
polygon.  Parallel  to  this  line  draw  Cff  in  the  force  polygon. 
An  examination  of  the  force  polygon  shows  that  0  j'  is  the 
vertical  reaction  acting  downwards  at  B,  and  g  0,  the  reaction 
at  A,  acting  upwards,  which  with  the  couple  Px  P,  form  an 
equilibrium. 

The  ordinates  drawn  from  the  closing  line,  ady  upon  the 
sides,  ab,  bOy  and  ad^  multiplied  by  the  pole  distance  give 
the  bending  moments  for  the  corresponding  sections  of  the 
beam. 
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In  the  preceding  examples  the  force  polygon  has  been  given, 
and  from  it  the  eqnilibriam  polygon  has  been  constructed. 
Inversely,  the  equilibrium  polygon  being  given,  the  force 
polygon  is  easily  constructed. 

472.  From  the  preceding  demonstrations,  the  following 
theorem  may  be  enunciated : 

Theorem. — If  straight  lines  he  d/rawn,  through  a/ny  as- 
sumed point  j>araUel  to  the  sides  of  a  mlygonal  frcmie^  then 
the  sides  of  any  polygon  tohose  angles  lie  on  these  radiating 
lines  may  he  taken  to  represent  a  system  of  forces  whichj  if 
oipplied  to  the  anavJ/x/r  points  of  tkeframe^  will  he  in  equi- 
librium among  tnemselves.  And  the  converse,  that  if  a  sys- 
tem of  external  forces  acting  at  the  angles  of  a  frame  are  in 
equilibrium,  that  from  an  assumed  point  drawing  straight 
lines  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  then  paraHefto 
the  mrections  of  these  forces  drawing  straight  lines  whose 
successive  intersections  are  on  the  successive  radial  lines,  the 
distances  cut  off  hy  Hie  second  set  will  represent  the  strains 
on  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  frame. 

Let  ABC  (Fig.  181)  be  a  triangular  frame  acted  upon  at 
the  points  A  B  C  by  a  system  of  external  forces  which  are  in 
equilibrium.  Let  Pi  Pj  Pg  be  the  resultants  of  the  forces  act- 
ing at  these  points,  and  suppose  that  these  resultants  are  in 
the  plane  ABC. 

From  an  assumed  point,  P,  draw  the  straight  lines,  P 1,  P  3, 
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Fig.  181. 

and  P  8,  respect! velv,  parallel  to  the  sides  A  B,  B  C,  and  C  A. 
Through  an  assumea  point,  as  0,  on  the  line  P  3,  draw  the  line 
0  M  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  force  Pi,  and  from  its  point 
of  intersection  with  P 1,  draw  the  line  M  N  parallel  to  the 
force  P9. 

Join  N  and  0  by  a  straight  line,  and  this  will  be  parallel  to 
the  force  Pf    The  triangle,  0  M  N,  will  be  the  force  polygon. 

The  distance,  P  0,  will  measure  the  force  acting  along  the 
piece  AC ;  P  M,  that  along  A  B;  and  P  N,  that  along  BC. 
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If  the  external  forces  are  parallel  tlie  polygon  becomes  s 
straight  line,  which  will  be  divided  into  segments  by  the  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  frame.  Each  segment  will 
represent  the  external  force  acting  at  one  of  the  angles  of 
the  f i*ame,  and  the  distances  cut  on  will  represent  the  forces 
acting  along  the  adjacent  pieces. 

An  application  of  these  principles  will  enable  the  student 
to  determine  graphically  tne  strains  on  the  different  parts  of 
a  frame,  and  test  the  accuracy  of  calculations  already  made 
by  other  methods. 

Working,  Proof,  and  Breaking  Iioada. 

473.  Ultimate  stre^ngth  of  a  structure. — The  object  of 
the  calculations  made  to  determine  the  strength  of  a  giyen 
structure  is  to  find  the  load  which,  placed  on  the  structure, 
will  cause  it  to  give  way  or  break  in  some  particular  way. 
This  load  is  called  the  ultimate  strength  or  breaking  load 
of  the  structure. 

Working  load. — As  the  bridge  must  not  be  liable  to  yield 
or  give  way  under  any  load  which  it  is  expected  to  cany, 
it  is  made  several  times  stronger  than  is  actually  necessary  to 
sustain  the  greatest  load  which  it  will  ever  have  to  support. 
The  greatest  load  thus  assumed  is  called  the  'working  load. 

The  ratio  of  the  breaking  load  to  the  working  load,  or 
"  factor  of  safety,"  is  assumed  arbitrarily,  limited  by  experi- 
ence. It  is  usually  taken  from  four  to  six  for  iron,  and  even 
as  high  as  ten  for  wooden  bridges.  It  should  be  large  enough 
to  ensure  safety  against  all  contingencies,  as  swm  rolling 
loads,  imperfect  materials,  and  poor  workmanship. 

Proof  load — ^Wlien  the  brid^  is  completed,  it  is  usua}  to 
test  the  structure  by  placing  on  it  a  load  greater  than  it  will 
ever  have  to  support  in  pmctice.  A  train  of  locomotives  for 
a  railroad  bridge,  and  a  crowd  of  men,  dosely  packed,  upon 
an  ordinary  road  bridge,  are  examples.  These  loads  are 
known  as  proof  loads. 

A  proof  load  should  remain  on  the  bridge  but  for  a  short 
time,  and  should  be  removed  carefully,  avoiding  all  shocks. 
Excessive  proof  loads  do  harm  by  injuring  the  resisting  pro- 
perties of  the  materials  of  which  the  bridge  is  built 

Wooden  Bridge-trusses. 

174.  Both  the  king  and  queen-post  trusses,  as  stated  in  a 
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previous  article,  are  frequently  made  entirely  of  wood,  and 
are  need  in  bridges  of  Bhort  spane- 

A  oompound  trusB,  entirely  of  wood,  the  ontline  of  ^kioh 
IB  ehowu  in  Fig.  182,  has  been  need  in  bridges  for  spans  of 
considerable  width. 


The  celebrated  bridge  at  Schaffhansen,  which  consisted  of 
two  spans,  the  widest  being  193  feet,  was  boilt  upon  this 
principle. 

475,  Town's  lattice  tnisa. — This  truss  was  made  entirely 
of  wood,  and  at  one  time  was  much  nsed  in  bridge  conatmo- 
tion.  It  belongs  to  the  triangular  system.  The  chords  (Fig, 
183)  were  built  of  beams  of  timber,  and  frequently  of  plank  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  that  used  for  the  lattice.  They  were 
ill  pairs,  embracing  the  diagonals  connecting  the  upper  and 
lower  chords.  The  diagonals  were  of  plank,  of  a  uniform 
thickness  and  width,  equally  inclined  towards  the  vertical  and 
jilaced  at  equal  distances  apart.  They  were  fastened  to  the 
chords,  and  to  each  other  at  their  intersections,  by  treenails, 
as  shown  in  the  %ure. 


This  tmsE  was  frequently  made  double.    In  case  the  laC- 
tices  were  separated  by  a  middle  beam,  as  shown  in  the  croaa- 
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BectioD  in  Fi^.  183,  the  chorde,  instead  of  being  Id  pun, 
were  made  of  three  beams,  placed  side  b;  side. 

When  the  truss  was  of  considerable  depth,  intermediate 
lon^tudinal  beams  were  used  to  stiffen  the  combination,  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 

This  tniea  poseessed  the  advantages  of  a  simple  arrange- 
ment of  its  parts  and  ease  of  coustraction.  It  also  poeseBaed 
the  disadvantages  of  a  waste  of  material  and  a  faulty  ooii' 
stmction  by  which  the  strengtli  of  the  trass  depended  ap(Hi 
the  strengUi  and  the  perfect  fitting  of  the  treenails. 


Tte.  IM— Btpnwonta  &  panel  ot  Lao^a  tniM. 
A  And  B,  upper  and  lowat  ohohU. 

C,  C,  oimghta,  in  paii*. 

D,  iDBin  brsoea,  in  pain. 

E,  oonnter-brace,  single. 

a,  a,  morliKs  where  gib*  and  keja  ai 

bj  b,  blocka  behind  npdKhto,  fastened  to  the  ahcmL 

F,  ^b  and  ke;  ot  hard  wood. 

476.  Loog'B  truss. — ^This  trnsa  belongs  to  the  panel  stb 
tern,  and  waa  bnilt  entirely  of  wood.  It  was  one  of  the  earliei 
trnases  used  in  the  United  States,  and  takes  its  luuae  from 
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Oolonel  Lon^,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  who  invented  it.  It  was  one  of  the  first  trusses  in 
whicn  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the  parts  was  observed. 
(Fig.  184.) 

All  the  timber  used  in  its  construction  had  the  same  dimen- 
sions in  cross-section. 

Each  chord  was  composed  of  three  solid-built  beams,  ulaced 
side  by  side,  with  sufficient  intervals  between  them  to  allow  of 
the  insertion  of  the  uprights.  The  uprights  which  connected 
the  chords  were  in  pairs,  and  fastened  to  the  chords  by  gibs 
and  keys.  These  gibs  were  inserted  in  rectangular  holes  made 
in  the  chords,  and  fitted  in  shallow  notches  cut  in  the  up- 
rights. Pieces  of  wood  wide  enough  to  fill  the  space  between 
the  beams,  about  three  or  four  incmes  thick  and  two  feet  long, 
were  inserted  between  the  beams  of  the  chords,  behind  the 
uprights,  and  fastened  to  the  beams  by  treenails.  These  were 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthenmg  the  uprights  and  preventing 
their  yielding  at  the  notches. 

The  main  braces  were  in  pairs,  and  were  joined  to  the  up- 
rights, as  sliown  in  the  figure.  The  counter-braces  were  single, 
and  were  placed  between  the  main  braces,  abutting  against 
or  fastened  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  middle  beam  of 
the  chords.  Generally  they  were  fastened  to  the  main  braces 
by  treenails  at  their  intersections. 


Fio.  185. 


'  477.  Burr's  trass. — This  is  another  of  the  earlier  wooden 
trusses,  much  used  at  one  time  in  the  United  States.  This 
truss  (Fig.  185)  belongs  to  a  compound  system,  being  com- 
posed of  a  truss  of  the  panel  system,  stiffened  by  solid-built 
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CTiryod  beams,  called  aroh  timbers.  These  arch  timben 
were  in  pairs,  embracing  the  truss  and  fastened  to  it  at  the 
different  intersections  of  the  pieces  of  the  truss  with  the 
curved  beams,  as  shown  in  the  ngure. 

478.  Other  fbrms  of  vrooden  trusses. — The  trusses  al- 
ready named  may  be  considered  as  typical  trussea  There 
are  many  others,  all  of  which  may  be  referred  to  one  of  the 
systems  already  given,  or  a  combination  of  those  systems. 
Haupt's  lattice,  Hall's  lattice,  McOallum's  truss,  etc.,  are 
examples  of  some  of  the  different  forms  of  wooden  bridge- 
trusses. 


Bridge-trusses  of  Wood  and  Iron. 

479.  Ganal  bridge. — ^A  truss  composed  of  wood  and  iroii| 
which  has  been  much  used  for  common  road  bridges  over  the 
New  York  State  canals,  is  shown  in  Fig.  186. 


Fie.  186. 

In  this  truss,  the  chords  and  diagonals  are  of  wood,  and 
the  verticals  of  iron.  In  some  cases,  the  lower  chord  is  also 
of  iron. 

480.  Ho'we's  truss. — A  popular  truss  for  bridges,  both 
common  and  railroad,  and  one  which  has  probably  been 
used  more  than  au}*  other,  is  known  as  the  Howe  truss. 
(Fig.  187.) 

This  truss  belongs  to  the  panel  system.  The  chords  and 
braces  are  made  or  wood,  and  the  verticals  of  iron. 

The  chords  are  solid-built  beams  of  uniform  cross-section 
throughout. 

The  braces  are  also  of  uniform  size,  the  main  braces  being 
m  pairs,  and  the  counter-braces  single,  and  placed  between 
the  main  braces,  as  in  Long's  truss.    Between  the  ends  ot 
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the  braces  and  the  chords,  blocks  of  hard  wood  or  of  cast  iron, 
inserted  in  shallow  notches  in  the  chords,  are  used  as  shown 
iu  the  fignre.  The  faces  of  the  blocks  should  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  axes  of  the  bj^aces. 


Fig.  1»7. 


The  verticals  are  in  pairs,  and  pass  through  the  blocks  and 
<;hord&,  and  are  secnrea  by  nats  and  screws  at  bodi  ends,  or 
by  heads  at  the  ends  with  a  nut  and  screw  arrangement  at 
the  middle.  By  tightening  the  screws,  the  chords  are  drawn 
towards  each  other,  and  the  reverse.  To  prevent  the  edges 
of  the  nuts  from  passing  in  and  injuring  the  timber,  washei^s, 
or  iron  plates,  are  placed  between  the  nut  and  the  wood. 

Where  the  pressure  on  the  block  is  great,  an  iron  block  or 
other  arrangement  is  placed  between  the  block  on  one  side 
and  the  washer  on  the  other,  to  prevent  the  block  from 
crushing  into  the  chord. 

It  is  seen  that  there  is  an  excess  of  material  in  some  of  the 
chords  and  the  braces.  The  corresponding  gain  obtained  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  material,  by  proportioning  the  pieces 
to  the  strains  they  would  have  to  support,  would  not  pay  the 
cost  of  extra  time  and  labor  required ;  these  pieces  are  tnere 
fore  made,  as  a  rule,  with  a  uniform  c]x>6s-section. 

There  would  be  a  gain  if  the  verticals  were  proportioned  to 
the  strains  which  they  have  to  support,  instead  of  being  made 
of  uniform  size. 

It  is  observed  that  the  framing  is  such  that  the  diagonals 
will  only  take  a  compressive  strain,  and  the  verticals  a  tensile 
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481.  Pratt's  truss. — ^If  the  framing  of  the  Howe  truso 
is  changed  so  that  the  diagonals  will  only  take  a  tensile  strain, 
and  the  verticals  a  compressive  one,  there  results  the  truss 
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known  as  Pratt's.    The  choitis  and  verticals  in  this  case  are 
of  wood,  and  the  diagonals  are  of  iron. 

482.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  trusses  besides  those 
just  named,  which  are  composed  of  wood  and  iron.  Those 
mentioned  are  typical  ones,  and  illustrate  fully  the  method 
)f  combining  the  two  materials  in  the  same  structure. 


Iron  Bridge-tzxiS8e8. 

483.  Bridge-trusses  made  entirely  of  iron,  or  of  iron  and 
steel  are  much  used  at  the  present  time. 

Trusses  of  iron  belong  to  the  three  systems  already 
described,  viz :  the  triangular,  the  panel,  and  the  bow- 
string systems,  and  are  generally  known  by  the  names  of 
their  inventors. 

At  one  time,  the  use  of  cast-iron  for  the  compressive 
members  of  a  truss  was  much  favored  by  builders  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time,  wrought  ifon  or  steel 
is  preferred  to  cast-iron  for  all  the  parts  of  a  trass. 

The  trusses  known  as  Fink's^  Bollman's^  Warren's.  Jonee^ 
Whipple's,  Murphy- Whipple,  Linville,  Post's,  etc.,  are  some 
of  the  trusses  made  entirely  of  iron  which  are  most  frequently 
seen  in  use  in  the  United  otates. 

Fink's  truss. — The  principles  of  Fink's  truss  are  given  in 
Art.  449.  The  arrangement  of  its  parts  enables  the  truss  to 
resist  in  the  best  manner  the  efFect  produced  by  a  moving 
load,  or  by  changes  of  temperature.  The  lower  extremities 
of  the  verticals  being  free  to  move,  the  verticals  remain 
normal  to  the  curve  assumed  by  the  chord  under  tlie  strain- 
ing force,  and  the  distances  of  their  lower  ends  from  the  con- 
nection of  the  ties  with  the  chord  remain  relatively  the 
same.  None  of  its  parts  are  therefore  unequally  strained  by 
the  force  producing  the  deflection. 

BoUman's  truss. — The  principle  on  which  this  truss  is 
constructed  is  mentioned  in  Art.  450.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
ill  efiPects  of  unequal  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  ties  pro- 
duced by  changes  of  temperature,  a  compensating  link  is 
used,  by  means  of  which  the  pin  holding  tne  ties  is  enabled 
to  change  its  position  as  the  ties  contract  or  expand,  without 
straining  the  verticals. 

Warren's  truss. — ^The  principle  of  this  truss  is  explained 
in  Article  451.  It  is  ordmarily  made  entirely  of  wrought 
iron.  In  some  cases  the  braces  are  of  cast  iron,  in  the  form 
of  hollow  pillars,  with  wrought-iron  ties  enclosed.    The  brace 
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is  thus  composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  and  is  better  suited  to 
resist  the  strains  which  it  has  to  sustain. 

Jones's  truss. — This  truss  is  the  Howe  truss  in  principloi 
all  the  parts  being  of  iron. 

Whipple's  truss. — This  truss  is  one  of  the  first  used 
in  this  country  made  entirely  of  iron.  It  is  composed  of 
cast  and  wrought  iron ;  the  former  being  used  for  the 
compression  members,  and  the  latter  for  the  tension  mem- 
bers. 

This  truss  (Fig.  188)  belongs  to  the  panel  system.  The 
upper  cho]*d  is  usually  made  of  hollow  tubes  of  cast  iron,  in 
sections,  whose  lengths  are  each  equal  to  a  panel  distance. 
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The  lower  chord  is  made  of  links,  or  eye-bars,  of  wrought 
iron,  which  fit  upon  cast-iron  blocks.  These  blocks  hold  the 
lower  ends  of  the  vertical  pieces. 

The  vertical  pieces  are  of  cast  iron,  and  are  so  made  that 
the  inclined  pieces  can  pass  through  the  middle  of  them.- 
The  parts  are  frequently  trussed  oy  iion  rods,  to  prevent 
bending. 

The  inclined  pieces  are  wrought-iron  rods,  and  it  is  seen 
that  each  of  them,  excepting  those  at  the  ends,  crosses  two 
panels. 

An  examination  of  this  truss  shows  that  the  inventor  has 
considered  economy  of  material  in  making  the  verticals, 
struts,  and  the  diagonals,  ties.  In  principle  it  corresponds 
with  the  Pratt  truss. 

Murphy- Whipple  truss. — ^This  is  the  Pratt  truss,  entirely 
of  iron,  with  some  of  the  details  of  Whipple's. 

JUnville  truss. — ^This  is  Whipple's  truss  made  entirely 
of  wrought  iron,  the  verticals  being  wrought-iron  tubular 
columns. 

Post's  truss. — ^ThiB  truss  is  composed  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron.    Its  peculiarity  lies  principaUy  in  its  form  (Fig.  189) ; 
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the  gtrnts,  instead  of  bein^  vertical,  are  inclined  towards  the 
centre  of  the  bridge,  making  an  angle  of  aboat  23^  30'  with 
the  vertical,  as  shown  in  the  n^ure.  The  ties  cross  two  panels, 
and  make  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  vertical.  The  coanter- 
ties  make  the  same  angle,  but  cross  only  one  panel. 


Fio.  189. 


The  inclination  given  to  the  stmts  was  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  same  strength  with  a  less  amount  of  material 
than  that  obtained  when  the  struts  were  vertical. 

Lattioe  trusses — ^Lattice  trusses,  made  entirely  of  iron, 
are  f  requentlv  used  in  railroad  bridges.  They  do  not  differ 
in  principle  from  the  lattice  truss  made  of  wood. 


Ck>iitinulty  of  the  Truss. 

484.  Various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  advantages 
.obtained  in  connecting  the  trusses  over  adjacent  spans,  so 
that  the  whole  arrangement  should  act  as  a  smgle  beam. 

If  the  load  is  peimanent,  or  the  weight  of  the  structore 
is  very  great,  compared  with  the  moving  load,  it  is  advisable 
to  connect  the  trusses,  so  that  they  shall  act  as  a  single  con- 
tinuous beam. 

But  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  eftect  of  a  heavy  load  is 
to  reverse  the  strains  on  certain  members  of  the  trusses  over 
the  adjacent  spans ;  a  result  which  is  to  be  avoided,  and  heoee 
the  trusses  are  ordinarily  not  rigidly  connected. 
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XL— TUBUUIR  AND  IRON  FLATS  BRmGBS. 

485.  Bridges  of  this  class  are  made  entirely  of  wrought 
iron. 

A  tubular  girder  is  one  which  is  made  of  iron  plates, 
so  riveted  togedier  as  to  form  a  hollow  beam.  These  girders 
may  be  placed  side  by  side  and  a  roadway  built  upon  them, 
forming  a  simple  bridge,  which  in  pririciple,  woula  not  differ 
from  the  simple  bridge  described  in  A|*t.  435. 

When  the  tube  is  made  large  enough  to  allow  the  roadway 
to  pass  through  it,  it  is  called  a  tubular  bridge. 

The  difference  in  construction  between  the  tubular  bridges 
and  the  tubular  girdera  consists  in  the  arrangements  made  to 
stiffen  the  four  sides  of  the  tube. 

The  three  great  examples  of  tubular  bridges  are  the  Bri- 
tannia Bridge,  across  the  Menai  Straits,  in  Wales ;  the  Conway 
Bridge,  over  the  Conway  River,  in  Wales ;  and  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  over  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  at  Montreal,  Canada. 

The  Britannia  Bridge  consists  of  two  continuous  girders, 
each  1,487  feet  long,  resting  on  three  piers  and  two  abut- 
ments. Each  tube  is  fixed  to  the  central  pier  and  is  free  to 
move  on  rollers  placed  on  the  other  piers  and  abutments. 
The  middle  spans  are  459  feet  each,  and  the  shore  spans  are 
230  feet  each.  The  bridge  is  100  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

The  Conway  Bridge  consists  of  two  tubes,  separated  by  a 
fev  feet,  over  a  span  of  400  feet. 

The  Victoria  Bridge  is  a  single  tube,  6,538  feet  long,  rest- 
ing on  piers,  forming  twenty-four  spans  of  242  feet  each,  and 
a  centre  span  of  330  feet,  or  twenty-five  spans  in  all.  The 
tube  is  maide  continuous  over  each  set  of  two  opetiings,  the 
middle  of  the  tube  being  fixed  at  the  centre  pier  of  the  open- 
ing and  the  extremities  being  free  to  move  on  rollers  placed 
on  the  adjacent  piers. 

The  centre  span  is  level,  and  is  about  sixty  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  From  the  centre  span  Uie  bridge  slopes 
downward  at  an  inclination  of  yl^. 
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In  the  Conway  and  Britannia  bridges,  the  tope  and  bottoma 
are  made  odLutar  /  that  is,  the  plates  are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  rows  of  rectangular  cells  (Fig.  190).  The  joints  of  the 
cells  are  connected  and  stiffened  by  covering  plates  on  the 
ontside  and  by  angle-irons  within. 


n 


e. 


B 
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Fio.  190. 


Fie.  191. 


The  top,  A,  is  composed  of  eight  cells,  each  of  which  is  one 
foot  and  nine  inches  wide,  and  one  foot  and  nine  inches  hieh, 
interior  dimensions  The  bottom,  C,  is  divided  into  six  cells, 
each  of  which  is  two  feet  and  four  inches  in  width,  and  one 
foot  and  nine  inches  high.  These  dimensions  are  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  a  man  for  painting  the  interior  of  the  cells  and 
for  repairs. 

The  sides,  B,  are  composed  of  plates  set  up  on  end  (Fig. 
192),  their  edges  adjoining,  and  connected  by  means  of  verti* 
cal  T-iron  ribs,  f^  j  (Fig.  190).  The  horizontal  joints  of  the 
side  plates  are  fastened  by  covering  strips.  The  connection 
between  the  sides  and  top  and  bottom  is  strengthened  by 
gussets,  A,  A,  riveted  to  the  interior  T-irons. 
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In  the  Yictoria  Bridge  the  top  and  bottom,  instead  of  being 
oellnlar,  consist  of  layers  of  plates  riveted  together  and  Qiit- 
fened  by  means  of  ribs  (Fig.  191).  The 
top.  A,  is  slightly  arched,  and  is  stiffened 
by  longitudinal  T-irons,  rf,  d,  rf,  placed 
about  two  feet  three  inches  apart,  and  by 
transverse  ribs,  ^,  about  seven  feet  apart. 
The  bottom,  c,  is  stiffened  by  T-shaped 
beams,  ffy  which  form  the  cross-pieces  of 
the  itrndway. 

Erection, — There  are  three  methods 
which  have  been  used  to  place  tabular 
bridges  in  position :  1,  builoing  the  tube 
on  the  ground,  and  then  lifting  it  into 
place;  2,  constructing  the  tube,  and 
moving  it  endwise  upon  roUei^s,  on  the 
piers ;  and  3,  building  it  in  position  on  a  scaffold. 

The  first  of  these  methods  was  adopted  for  the  Britannia 
Bridge  and  the  third  for  the  Victoria  firidge. 

Cambering. — If  the  ton  and  bottom  of  the  tube  were  made 
horizontal,  the  tube  would  when  placed  in  position  suffer 
deflection  at  the  middle  point  from  its  own  weight.  In  order 
that  it  may  be  horizontal  after  it  has  fully  settled  in  position, 
the  tube  is  made  convex  upwards.  This  convexity  is  called 
the  camber  of  the  tube  or  truss.  The  expression  for  maxi- 
mnm  deflection  of  a  beam  in  a  horizontal  position  resting 
upon  two  points  of  support  will  give  the  amount  of  camber  to 
give  the  tube.  The  camber  given  the  Britannia  Bridge  was 
eighteen  inches. 

Remark. — ^Tubular  bridges  of  these  types  are  not  now  in 
much  favor  with  the  engineering  profession,  and  few,  if  any, 
will  ever  be  built  in  tlie  future.  The  same  amount  of  mate* 
rial  in  the  form  of  a  truss  bridge  will  give  a 
better  bridge. 

486.  Plate  bridges* — ^If  we  were  to  sup- 
pose the  top  removed  from  the  tubular  bridge, 
or  to  suppose  the  diagonals  of  the  lattice  truss 
to  be  multiplied  until  the  side  was  a  con* 
tinnouB  piece,  we  would  obtain  the  plate 
m*der.  In  cross-section,  the  girder  is  x-form 
(Fig.  198).  Its  general  construction  conforms 
to  fliat  given  for  the  tubular  bridge.  ^    ^^ 

The  loints  of  the  flanges,  A  and  B,  are  con-    '  '^j-  ji  ^ 
nected  by  covering  plates;  the  web,  C  is  gen-  *' 

erally  of  thin  plate.    The  web  and  flanges  are  fastened  by 
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angle-irons,  D,  riveted  to  both  of  them.    The  sides  are  stif- 
fened by  T-irons,  as  in  the  tubular  bridges. 

The  advantages  gained  by  using  this  class  of  bridges  are 
confined  to  shallow  bridges  of  moderate  span.     When  the 

San  exceeds  sixty  feet,  it  is  more  economical  to  use  one 
the  iron  trusses  already  named. 
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487.  Arched  bridges  are  made  either  of  knasoniy,  of  iron, 
or  of  steel. 

The  form  of  arch  most  generally  used  is  the  cylindricaL 
The  form  of  soffit  will  be  governed  by  the  width  of  the 
span,  the  highest  water  level  during  the  freshets,  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge,  and  the  architectural  effect  whi^ 
may  be  produced  by  the  structure,  as  it  is  more  or  less  ex- 
posed to  view  at  the  intermediate  stages  between  high  and 
low  water. 

Oval  and  segment  arches  are  mostly  preferred  to  the  full 
centre  arch,  particularly  for  medium  and  wide  bays,  for  the 
reasons  that  for  the  same  level  of  roadway  they  afford  a 
more  ample  water-way  under  them,  and  their  heads  and 
spandrels  offer  a  smaller  surface  to  the  pressure  of  the  water 
during  freshets  than  the  full  centre  arch  under  like  circnm* 
stances. 

The  full  centre  arch,  from  the  simplicity  of  its  construc- 
tion and  its  strength,  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  arch  for 
bridges  over  water-courses  of  a  uniformly  moderate  current, 
and  which  are  not  subjected  to  considerable  changes  in  their 
water-levels,  particularly  when  its  adoption  does  not  demand 
expensive  emoankments  for  the  approaches. 

If  the  spans  are  to  he  of  the  same  width,  the  curves  of  the 
arches  should  be  the  same  throughout  If  the  spans  are  to 
be  of  unequal  width,  die  widest  should  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  structure,  and  those  on  each  side  of  the  centre  should 
either  be  of  equal  width,  or  else  decrease  uniformly  from  the 
centre  to  each  extremity  of  the  bridge.  In  this  case  the 
curves  of  the  arches  should  be  similar,  and  the  springing 
lines  should  be  on  the  same  level  throughout  the  briage. 
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The  level  of  the  springing  lines  will  depend  upon  the  rise 
of  the  arches,  and  the  height  of  their  crowns  above  the  water- 
level  of  the  highest  freshets.  The  crown  of  the  arches  shonld 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  less  than  three  feet  above  the  high- 
est known  water-level,  in  order  that  a  passage-way  may  be 
left  for  floating  bodies  descending  during  freshets.  Between 
this,  the  lowest  position  of  the  crown,  and  any  other,  the  rise 
should  be  so  chosen  that  the  approaches,  on  the  one  hand, 
may  not  be  unnecessarily  raised,  nor,  on  the  othe  other,  the 
springing  lines  be  placed  so  low  as  to  mar  the  architectural 
effect  of  the  structure  during  the  ordinary  stages  of  the  water. 

488.  Masonry  arobes. — These  may  be  or  stone,  of  brick, 
or  of  mixed  masonry.  The  methods  of  construction,  already 
described  under  the  heads  of  Foundations  and  Masonry,  are 
applicable  to  the  construction  of  masonrv  arches  used  for 
bridges.  As  the  foundations  and  beds  of  the  piers  and  abut- 
ments are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water,  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  secure  them.    (Art  440.) 

Centres. — ^The  centres  used  should  be  strong,  so  as  to  settle 
as  little  as  possible  during  the  construction  of  the  arch,  and 
for  wide  spans,  should  be  so  constructed  that  they  can  be 
removed  without  causing  extra  strains  on  the  arch.  This  is 
effected  by  removing  the  centering  from  the  entire  arch  at 
the  same  time.  Kemoving  the  centering  is  termed  striking 
the  centre. 

In  wide,  spans,  the  centres  are  struck  by  means  of  an 
arrangement  of  wedge  blocks,  termed  striking^  plates.  This 
arrangement  consists  in  forming  steps  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  beam  which  forms  the  framed  support  for  the  centre. 
On  this  a  wedge-shaped  block  is  placed,  on  which  rests  an- 
other beam,  having  its  under  surface  also  arranged  with  steps* 
The  struts  of  the  rib  of  the  centering  either  abut  against  the 
upper  surface  of  the  top  beam,  or  else  are  inserted  into  cast- 
iron  sockets,  termed  shoe-plates,  fastened  to  this  surface. 
The  centre  is  struck  by  driving  back  the  wedge  block.  When 
the  struts  rest  upon  intermediate  supports  between  the  abut- 
ments, folding  wedges  may  be  placed  under  the  struts,  or  else 
upon  the  back  pieces  of  the  nbs  under  each  bolster.  The 
latter  arrangement  presents  the  advantage  of  allowing  any 
part  of  the  centre  to  be  eased  from  the  soffit,  instead  of  de- 
taching the  whole  at  once,  as  in  the  other  methods  of  striking 
wedges. 

Another  method  of  striking  centres  is  by  the  use  of  sand. 
In  this  method,  the  centres  rest  upon  cylinders  filled  with  sand. 
These  cylinders  are  arranged  so  that  the  sand  can  run  out 
24 
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slowly  near  the  bottom.  When  ready  to  strike  the  centre^ 
the  sand  is  allowed  to  run  out  of  the  cylinders,  and  all  the  ribs 
gradually  and  evenly  settle  down  away  from  the  soffit  The 
sand  having  run  out,  the  centre  can  then  be  removed  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

489.  Iron  arched  bridges. — ^Next  to  masonry,  cast  iron  is 
the  material  best  suited  for  an  arched  bridge.  It  combines 
great  resistance  to  compression  or  strength,  with  durability 
and  economy ;  qualifications  already  given  as  requisite  for  an 
cn^neering  structure. 

Wrought  iron  is  sometimes  used  for  arched  bridges.  Where 
the  bridge  is  liable  to  considerable  transverse  strains  or  shocks, 
wrought  iron  would  be  a  better  material  than  "cast  iron, 

490.  Construotion. — Instead  of  the  soffit  being  a  continu- 
ous surface,  as  in  the  masonry  arch,  it  is  formed,  in  the  iron 
arch,  of  curved  iron  beams  placed  side  by  side  at  suitable 
distances  apart,  and  bound  together  by  lateml  bracing.  This 
lateral  bracing  binding  the  ribs  together,  the  proper  abutr 
ting  of  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  and  the  fastening  of  them  upon 
the  bed-plates  or  skew-backs  of  the  abutments,  form  the  most 
important  part  of  the  construction. 

The  ribs  are  generally  made  in  segments,  the  joints  being 
in  the  direction  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  rib.  To  guard  against  any  possibility  of  accident,  the 
segments  are  bolted  together  at  tne  joints,  forming  in  this 
way  a  continuous  curved  beam. 

The  form  of  the  under  surface  of  the  rib  is  eitter  parabolic 
or  circular,  more  generally  the  latter.  The  depth  of  the  rib 
is  taken  ordinarily  at  about  ^th  of  the  span. 


Fio.  194. 


The  rib  may  be  solid,  having  a  cross*section  of  the  usaal 
x-shape,  the  upper  and  lower  flanges  being  equal ;  or  it  may 
be  tubular ;  or  it  may  be  open-work,  similar  to  a  truss  in  which 
the  chords  are  curved. 

The  first  is  the  usual  form.  The  other  forms  have  been 
a«i  i  are  frequently  used,  but  require  no  particular  description. 
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Whatever  be  the  form  of  cross-Bection  of  the  rib,  it  is  usual 
to  place  above  the  crown  a  horizontal  beam,  generally  of 
wrought  iron,  suitably  stiflFened  by  covering  plates  and  angle- 
irons.    (Fig.  194.) 

The  connection  of  this  beam  with  the  curved  rib  is  made 
by  a  truss-work,  called  the  spandrel  filling,  as  shown  in  the 
figure. 

On  the  horizontal  beams  the  roadway  is  placed. 

491.  Expansion  and  oontraotion. — ^The  rib  is  frequently 
hinged  at  the  crown  and  ends,  and  sometimes  at  the  ends 
only,  to  provide  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
metals  produced  by  changes  of  temperature. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  anything  is  gained  by  this 
pi'ovision,  as  the  friction  arising  frotn  the  great  pressure  on 
the  joint  probablv  prevents  the  motion  of  rotation  necessary 
to  relieve  the  arch  from  the  increased  strain. 

492.  Arobed  bridges  of  steeL — Bridges  of  this  class, 
made  of  steel,  do  not  differ  in  principle  from  those  in  iron. 
The  most  noted  example  of  the  steel  arch  is  that  used  in  the 
St.  Louis  and  Illinois  Bridge,  across  the  Misnssippi  Kiver, 
at  St  Louis,  Missouri. 

In  this  bridge,  the  portion  which  corresponds,  in  the  previ- 
ous descriptions,  to  the  rib,  is  composed  of  two  tubular  steel 
ribs  placed  directly  one  over  the  other  and  connected  by  a 
truss-work. 

The  segments  of  each  of  the  tubular  ribs  are  straight 
chix>n^hout  their  length,  instead  of  being  curved.  The  ends 
of  each  segment  are  planed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  radius 
of  curvature,  and  abut  against  the  ends  of  the  adjacent  seg- 
ment, to  which  they  are  joined  and  fastened.  In  this  way 
the  tube  is  made  continuous ;  but  instead  of  being  curved,  it 
is  polygonal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bowstring  girder.  The 
tubes  are  connected  by  a  truss-work,  and  the  whole  forms  a 
rib  of  the  third  class. 

493.  Eads^  patent  ardh  bridge. — Oaptain  Eads,  the  en- 

S'neer  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge,  has  patented  an  ardi  bridge, 
e  principle  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  195. 

Tnis  arch  is  hinged  at  the  crown,  C,  and  springing  lines, 
A  and  B,  to  provide  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
metal  used  in  its  construction.  This  arrangement  of  hinging 
the  arch  at  the  crown  reduces  the  construction  to  that  of  two 
inclined  beams  resting  against  each  other  at  C.  Each  beam 
is  a  truss  belonging  to  the  triangular  system  and  having  curved 
chords. 

The  line,  A  C  B,  is  the  arc  of  a  parabola,  whose  vertex  la 


at  C.  The  lines,  ADC  and  C  E  B,  ate  also  arcs  of  parsbolaB. 
The  mazimum  depth  of  either  trues  mnat  not  exceed  one-half 
the  rise  of  A  C  B. 


494.  Caaes  in  which  the  aroh  may  te  prefbrred  to  the 
trnsB. 

The  arch  will  iiBiially  be  fouod  to  be  a  less  ezpeDsive  etmc- 
tnre  than  the^niss,  when  the  banks  are  of  rock  rorming  good 
natural  abutments. 

It  will  oftentimee  be  more  economically  employed  where  a 
deep  valley  is  to  be  spanned  and  where  high  arches  can  be 
need. 

It  is  to  be  preferred  when  the  roadway  is  a  veiy  heavy  one, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  macadamized,  or  Bimilar  covenog. 

It  is  freqnently  selected  in  preference  to  a  trius,  from 
architectnral  considerationB. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

IT.  BUSFBNSION  BBIIXI^ 

495.  A  suBpenaioa  bridge  is  one  in  which  Uie  roadway 
over  the  stream  or  space  to  be  crossed  is  suspended  from 
chains  or  wire  ropes.  The  chainB  or  wire  ropes  pass  over 
towers,  the  ends  of  the  chains  being  securely  fastened  or 
"anchored"  ia  masonry  at  some  distance  behind  and  below 
the  towers.     The  roadway,  usually  of  wooden  planking,  ia 


supported  by  snapending  rods  placed  at  i-egiilar  diatancea 
along  the  chains.    (Fig.  196.) 


Suspension  bridges  are  used  principally  for  spans  so  great 
that  they  can  not  be  crossed  by  arches  or  truss-work  at  a 
reasonable  cost  Sometimes  they  are  used,  where  the  span  is 
not  very  great,  as  a  roadway  only  for  foot  passengers,  especi- 
ally over  bigh-banked  rivers,  ravines,  and  similar  places  wnere 
the  cost  of  a  bridge  of  the  other  lands  would  be  oat  of  pro- 
portion to  the  service  required. 

496.  A  suspension  bridge  consists  of  the  to-nrers  or  piers, 
over  which  the  main  chains  or  cables  pass ;  the  anchorages, 
to  which  the  ends  of  the  cables  are  attached ;  the  main  chains 
or  oahles,  from  which  the  roadway  is  suspended  :  the  siu- 
pendlnjf  rods  or  chains,  which  connect  the  roadway  with 
the  main  chains;  and  tlie  road'way. 

497.  Towers. — The  towers,  frequently  termed  piers,  are 
made  generally  of  masonry,  although  iron  has  sometimes  been 
nsed.  The  particular  form  of  the  towers  will  depend  in  a 
measure  upon  the  locality  and  the  character  of  the  surround- 
ings.    Their  dimensions  will  depend 

upon  their  height  and  the  amount 
01  Btraina  whiui  they  will  have  to 
resist 

Their  constmction  will  bo  governed 
by  the  rules  already  given  for  the 
oarefnl  construction  of  masonry. 

A  cast-iron  saddle  on  rollers,  to  allow 
of  free  motion  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  main  chains,  is  placed  no.  ler. 

on  each  tower.    (Fig.  197.) 

The  main  chains  may  be  fastened  to  diese  saddles,  bat  thej 
are  generally  passed  over  them. 
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The  strains  on  the  towers  are  prodaoed  by  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  components  of  the  tensions  in  the  cables. 

The  tower  mnst  be  bnilt  expressly  to  resist  the  crashing 
forces  dae  to  this  vertical  component  of  the  tension  and  the 
weight  of  the  masonry. 

If  the  saddle  was  not  free  to  move,  the  horizontal  force 
tending  to  push  the  tower  over  would  be  eqaal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  horizontal  components  of  the  tension  in  the  two 
brandies  of  the  main  chain.  But  since  the  saddle,  by  means 
of  the  rollers,  is  free  to  move,  the  horizontal  force  acting  at 
the  top  of  the  tower  mnst  be  less  than  the  friction  of  the 
rollers. 

498.  Anchorage. — If  the  shore  or  bank  be  of  rock,  a  ver- 
tical passa^  shoald  be  excavated  and  a  strong  iron  plate 
placed  in  the  bottom  and  firml  v  imbedded  in  the  sides  oi  the 
passage.  Through  this  plate  the  ends  of  the  main  chains  are 
passed  and  firmly  secured  on  the  under  side.  After  the 
chains  are  put  in  place  the  passage  should  be  filled  with  oon- 
ci*ete  and  masonry. 

If  the  rock  is  not  suitable,  a  heavy  mass  of  masonry  should 
he  built  of  large  blocks  of  cut  stone,  well  bonded  together 
for  this  purpose.  In  this  case  it  is  advisable  to  construct  a 
passage  way,  so  that  the  chains  and  the  fastenings  may  be 
examined  at  any  time.  This  mass  of  masonry,  or  the  natuiul 
rock  to  which  tne  ends  of  the  chain  are  fastened,  is  frequently 
called  the  abutment.  Its  stability  must  be  greater  than  the 
tension  of  the  chains.  The  principles  of  its  stability  are 
precisely  the  same  as  those  for  the  abutment  of  an  arch ;  its 
weight  and  thickness  must  be  sufficient  to  prevent  its  beinjg 
overtuiiied ;  and  its  centre  of  resistance  must  be  within  sara 
limits. 

499.  Main  ohains  or  cables. — ^These  may  be  made  of 
iron  bars,  connected  by  eye-bar  and  pin  joints ;  of  iron  links, 
as  in  common  chains ;  of  hoop  or  strap  iron ;  of  ropes  or 
cables  of  wire,  and  in  some  cases  of  vegetable  fibre,  as  nemp, 
flax,  or  bark.  When  of  ropes  or  strap  iron  they  are  of 
uniform  cross-section ;  when  of  links  they  may  have  variable 
cross-sections. 

The  smallest  number  of  cables  in  a  suspension  bridge  is 
two,  one  to  support  each  side  of  the  roadway.  Generally 
more  than  two  cables  are  used,  since,  for  the  same  amount  of 
material,  they  offer  at  least  the  same  resistance,  are  more 
accurately  manufactured,  are  liable  to  less  danger  of  accident, 
and  can  be  more  easily  put  in  place  and  replaced  than  a  single 
chain  of  an  equal  amount  of  material. 
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DiscnssioDS  have  arisen  as  to  the  respective  advantages 
possessed  by  the  chain  and  wire  cables,  some  engineers  pre- 
rerrinff  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  the  reverse.  The  wire 
cable  18  generally  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

The  wire  cable  is  composed  of  wires,  generally  from  -^th 
to  l^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  brought  into  a  cylin- 
drical shape  by  a  spiral  witipping  of  wire.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  give  to  each  wire  in  the  cable  the  same  degree  of 
tension. 

The  iron  wires  are  coated  with  varnish  before  they  are 
bonnd  up  into  the  cable,  and  when  the  cable  is  completed 
the  usual  precautions  are  taken,  as  in  other  iron-work,  to 
protect  it  from  rust  and  the  action  of  the  weather. 

If  the  load  placed  on  a  cable  be  a  direct  function  of  its 
length,  the  curve  assumed  by  the  mean  fibre  of  the  cable  will 
be  a  catenary.  If  it  be  a  direct  function  of  the  span,  it  will 
be  a  parabola.  But  the  weight  resting  on  the  mam  chains  is 
neither  a  direct  function  ox  the  lengm  of  the  cable,  nor  of 
the  span,  but  a  function  of  both.  The  curve  is  therefore 
neither  a  catenary  nor  a  parabola.  But  since  the  roadway, 
which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  load,  is  distributed  very 
nearly  uniformly  over  the  span^  the  curve  approaches  more 
nearly  the  parabola  and  in  practice  is  regarded  as  such  a 
curve. 

Knowing  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  tops  of  the 
towers  and  the  deflection,  the  corresponding  length  of  the 
cable  between  the  two  points  of  support  may  be  obtained  bv 
the  operation  of  rectif ymg  the  curve  of  a  parabola.  (Church's 
Integral  Calculus,  Art.  235.)  The  length  obtained  by  this 
method  will  be  expressed  in  terms  containing  logarithmic 
functions.  For  this  reason  approximate  formulas  are  made 
which  will  give  the  length,  m  most  cases,  near  enough  for 
practical  purposes.  Eankine  gives  the  following  appi'oxi' 
mate  value  for  the  length  of  a  parabolic  arc : 

«  =  flj  +  I  ?^     {neoHy).    .    .    (162). 

Where  the  cable  is  to  have  a  constant  cross-section  through- 
out, the  area  of  this  section  must  be  proportioned  to  tlie 
greatest  tension  upon  the  cable.  This  tension  is  greatest  at 
le  points  of  support  when  they  are  of  the  same  height,  or 
at  the  highest  point  when  the  heights  are  unequal. 

If  the  main  chain  is  made  of  bare  or  links,  it  may^  be  pro- 
portioned  to  form  a  chain  of  uniform  strength,  in  which  case 
the  croBSHsections  will  be  made  to  vary  from  the  lowest  point 
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to  the  highest,  increasing  in  area  of  cross-section  as  the  strain 
of  tension  increases.  The  horizontal  component,  or  tension 
of  the  lowest  point,  is  dependent  upon  the  parameter  of  Uie 
curve.  It  therefore  follows  that  for  the  same  curve  and  the 
eamie  load  on  the  unit  of  length  throughout,  the  horizontal 
component  is  the  same  for  a  bridge  of  a  span  of  ten  as  for 
one  of  a  thousand  feet.  And  it  is  also  plam  that  the  wider 
the  span,  the  deflection  remaining  constant,  the  greater  will 
be  the  tension  on  the  cable,  and  the  reverse. 

500.  Suspending  ohain8.T-The  roadway  is  suspended 
from  the  cables  by  wire  ropes  or  iron  rods,  which  are  placed  at 
equal  distances  alon^  the  cable,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
the  load  as  uniformly  as  possible  over  the  cables. 

If  the  cables  are  composed  of  links  or  bars,  the  suspending 
rods  may  be  attached  directly  to  them.  If  of  rope,  either  of 
wire  or  of  vegetable  material,  the  suspension  rod  is  attached 
to  a  collar  of  iron  of  suitable  shape  bent  aroimd  the  cable,  or 
to  a  saddle-piece  resting  on  it. 

Where  there  are  two  cables,  care  must  be  taken  to  dis- 
tribute the  load  upon  the  cables  according  to  their  degree  of 
strength. 

In  the  Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge  the  method  adopted 
was  as  follows:  The  suspension  rod,  A  (Fig.  198),  was  at- 
tached to  a  triangular  plate,  B, 
which  hung  by  tlie  rods,  C  and 
D,  from  the  main  chain,  E  and 
F.  By  this  arrangement  half 
of  the  load  on  the  rod,  A,  was 
supported  by  each  of  the  main 
chains,  E  and  F. 

The  suspending  rods  may 
be  vertical  or  inclined.  In 
recent  constructions  they  are 
frequently  inclined  inwards, 
.  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ad- 
ditional stiflFness  to  the  framing.  The  cross-section  of  the 
rod  is  constant,  and  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  strain  on 
the  upper  section. 

501.  Roadway. — ^The  roadway  in  its  construction  does 
not  differ  in  principle  from  that  used  for  other  forms  of 
bridges.  The  roadway  bearers  are  supported  by  the  suspen- 
sion rods.  On  the  bearers  are  laid  longitudinal  joists,  and  on 
them  the  planking,  or  the  flanking  is  laid  directly  on  the  road- 
way bearers.  The  latter  are  stiffened  by  diagonal  ties  of  iron 
placed  horizontally  between  each  pair  of  roadway  bearers. 
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502.  Oscillations. — Suspension  bridges,  from  the  nature 
of  their  constmction,  are  wanting  in  stiffness,  and  hence  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  both  vertical  and  horizontal  oscillations^ 
caused  by  moving  loads,  action  of  winds,  etc. 

These  oscillations  cannot  be  entirely  prevented,  but  their 
effect  may  be  reduced  so  as  to  be  almost  Harmless. 

When  the  banks  will  admit  of  it,  guy-ropes  of  wire  may 
be  attached  to  the  roadway  and  fastened  to  points  of  the 
bank  beneath  the  bridge.  The  guy-ropes  directly  under  the 
bridge  will  be  the  most  effective  in  resisting  the  vertical 
oscillations;  those  oblique  to  the  bridge,  for  resisting  the 
horizontal. 

The  elder  Brunei  fastened  the  roadway  to  a  set  of  chains, 
whose  curve  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  main  chains.  The 
reversed  (chains  had  a  cross-section  of  about  one-third  of  the 
main  chains,  and  preserved  the  shape  of  the  roadway  under  a 
movable  load  even  better  than  the  guys. 

Engineers  have  made  many  efforts  to  provide  for  this  want 
of  stiffness  in  suspension  bridges  and  to  tit  them  for  railroad 
uses. 

A  heavy  moving  load  coming  on  a  suspension  bridge, 
when  .at  a  point,  as  M  (Fi^.  19^,  causes  the  roadway  and 
cables  to  assume  positions  similar  to  those  indicated  by  the 
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dotted  lines  in  the  figure.  To  prevent  this  deformation,  the 
cables  are  fastened  at  the  points  of  greatest  change  by  chains, 
A  E  and  B  F,  attached  to  the  piers.  These  are  known  as 
Ordish's  chains. 

Soebling  effected  the  same  result  by  fastening  these  points 
of  change  in  the  roadway  to  the  top  of  the  towers,  by  the 
lines.  Da,  Db,  etc.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  200. 

It  is  agreed  at  the  present  time  that  the  best  method  of 
increasing,  the  stiffness  of  a  suspension  bridge  is  to  use,  in 
addition  to  the  chains  just  named,  trussed  parapets  on  each 
Bide  of  the  roadway.  These  parapets  form  two  open-built 
beamB^  strongly  connected  and  braced  by  the  roadway,  and 
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Bupported  at  intormediate  points  by  the  attachments  to  the 
main  chaine.  Each  end  of  the  roadway  is  firmlj  aeeured  to 
the  base  ol  the  tower. 


The  objection  to  this  method  ia  the  increase  of  the  wei^t 
placed  npon  the  main  chains. 

603.  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge. — This  bridge  was 
planned  and  constructed  by  Boebling,  and  illnstrates  tfae 
method  of  stiffening  just  described. 

The  bridge  affords  a  passage-way  over  the  Niagara  Eivcr,  a 
short  distance  below  the  Falls,  bom  for  a  railroad  and  a  com- 
mon road.     It  consists  of  two  platforms  (Fig.  201),  one  above 


the  other,  and  abont  fifteen  feet  apart ;  the  upper  is  for  the 
railroad  track,  and  the  lower,  6,  is  for  the  common  road.  The 
platforms  are  connected  by  a  lattice  trase-work,  C,  C,  od  each 
side,  which  serves  to  increase  its  stifEness.  The  whole  bridge 
is  snspended  by  four  main  wire  cables,  F,  F,  F',  F',  the  nppei 
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two  bein&r  connected  with  the  npper  platform,  and  the  lower 
two  with  the  lower  platform.     ^ 

Each  platform  cousists  of  a  series  of  roadway  bearers  in 
pairs;  tne  lower  covered  by  two  thicknesses  of  flooring- 
plank,  the  npper  by  one  thickness ;  the  portion  of  the  latter 
immediately  under  the  railroad  track  having  a  thickness  of 
fonr  inches,  and  the  remainder  on  each  side  but  two  inches. 

The  roadway  bearers  and  flooring  of  the  upper  platform 
are  clamped  between  fonr  solid-built  beams ;  two  above  the 
flooring,  which  rest  on  cross  supports ;  and  two,  correspond- 
ing to  those  above,  below  the  roadway  bearers ;  the  upper 
and  lower  corresponding  beams,  with  longitudinal  braces  in 
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pairs  between  the  roadway  bearers  and  resting  on  the  lower 
beams,  being  firmly  connected  hj  screw-bolts.  The  rails  are 
laid  upon  me  top  beams,  f  ormmg  the  railroad  track,  A.  A 
parapet,  D,  D,  of  the  form  of  the  Howe  truss  is  placed  on 
each  side. 

The  lattice-work,  C,  C.  which  connects  the  upper  and 
lower  platforms,  consists  or  vertical  posts  in  pairs  (Figs.  202), 
and  of  diagonal  wrought-iron  rods,  T,  T.    The  r^  pass 
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through  casiriron  plates  fastened  above  the  roadway 

of  the  npper  platrorm,  and  below  those  of  the  lower,  and  are 

brought  to  a  proper  bearing  by  nuts  and  screws  on  each  end. 

A  horizontal  rail  of  timber  is  placed  between  the  posts  of  the 

lattices  at  their  middle,  to  prevent  flexure. 

The  towers  (Fig.  208)  are 
four  obelisk-shaped  pillars,  each 
sixty  feet  high,  with  a  square 
base  of  fifteen  feet  on  a  side, 
and  one  of  eight  feet  at  the 
top. 

The  height  of  the  pedestals  on 
the  Canada  side  is  eighteen  feet, 
and  on  the  United  States  twenty- 
eight  An  arch,  C,  connects 
the  two  pedestals,  under  which 
is  a  carnage-way,  D,  for  com- 
municating with  the  lower  plat- 
form. 

The  main  cables  pass  over 
saddles  on  rollers  placed  on  tops 
of  the  tx)wers,  ana  are  fastened 
at  their  ends  (Fig.  204)  to  chains 
made  of  iron  bars  attached  to  an 

anchoring  plate,  D,  of  iron,  firmly  secured  in  an  anchorage  of 

rock,  B,  and  a  mass  of  masonry,  A. 


Fig.  208. 
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The  upper  cables  are  drawn  in  towards  the  axis  of  the 
bridge  to  reduce  the  amount  of  horizontal  oscillatione. 
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The  following  are  6ome  of  its  principal  dimensions : 

Span  of  the  cables,  821 1  feet. 

Deflection  of  upper  cables  (mean  temperature),  54  feet 

Deflection  of  lower  cables      ''  "  64  feet. 

Length  of  upper  cables  '^  ^^        1,193  feet. 

Length  of  lower  cables  "  "        1,261  feet. 

Ultimate  strength  of  the  four  cables,  12,000  tons. 

Permanent  weight  supported  by  the  cables,  1,000  tons. 

Tensile  stress  in  the  four  cables,  1,810  tonSb 

Height  of  railroad  track  above  mean  stage  of  water,  245 
feet. 

After  a  constant  use  of  over  25  years,  this  bridge  had  its 
anchorages  reinforced  (1877-8),  and  its  Bupei*structure  re- 
newed (1880)  by  substituting  iron  and  steel  for  the  wood. 
(Transactions  of  the  Am.  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  July, 
1881.) 

504.  East  Biver  Suspension  Bridge.— This  bridge 
connects  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  in  1883.  Is  was  planned  by 
Soebling  and  completed  under  the  direction  of  his  son.  Col. 
W.  A.  Eoebling.    Some  of  its  dimensions  are  as  follows : 

Length  of  span  over  the  river,  1,595^  feet. 

Total  length  of  bridge,  5,989  feet. 

Height  of  bridge  at  the  centre  over  the  river,  185  feet. 

The  ultimate  strength  of  the  cables  is  49,200  tons,  with  a 
tensile  stress  of  11,700  tons  produced  by  an  estimated  load 
of  8,120  tons. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

V.  MOVABLS  AND  AQUBDUOT  BRIDaHS. 

606.  Movable  bridges. — ^In  bridges  over  navigable  rivers 
it  is  often  necessary  that  one  or  more  spans*  be  made  to  move 
aside  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  term,  movable 
bridge,  is  therefore  applied  to  any  arrangement,  whatever 
be  its  natnre,  by  means  of  which  the  roadway  can  at  pleasure 
be  made  continuous  or  broken,  between  two  points  of  a  per- 
manent bridge,  or  over  a  water-way.  The  methods  used  to 
effect  this  result  are  various. 

They  may  be  classed  under  five  heads: 
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The  passage  may  be  opened  or  closed ;  1,  by  turning  a 
portion  of  the  bridge  aronnd  a  vertical  axis  ;  2,  by  tnrnin? 
it  aronnd  a  horizontal  axis ;  3,  by  making  it  roll  forward 
and  backwards  in  a  line  with  the  bridge ;  4,  by  lifting  it 
vertically  above  the  passage ;  and  5,  by  floating  it  from  and 
into  place  upon  the  water. 

506.  L  By  ^timing  around  a  vertical  axis. — The  term, 
crwing-brldge,  is  generally  applied  to  a  brid^  which  turns 
about  a  vertical  axis.  This  form  of  bridge  is  the  one  most 
generally  used  when  the  opening  is  of  any  size.  If  two  open- 
ings are  rec^uired,  the  bridge  rests  upon  a  masonry  pier,  wnich 
is  placed  midway  between  the  openings,  and  whicn  supports 
a  circular  plate,  whose  diameter  is  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to 
die  breadtii  of  the  bridge.  This  plate  has  in  the  centre  a 
pivot  surrounded  by  a  circular  track  with  rollei-s.  On  this 
pivot  and  roUera  the  bridge  is  revolved  horizontally,  being 
turned  by  suitable  machinery. 

If  only  one  opening  is  required,  the  abutment  is  genenJlj 
used  to  support  the  mechanism  for  turning  the  bridge,  care 
being  taken  to  place  the  pivot  far  enough  back  from  Uie  face 
of  the  abutment  so  that  the  bridge,  when  open,  shall  not  pro- 
ject beyond  it 

In  calculating  the  strains  on  the  parts  of  such  a  bridge,  the 
latter  is  usuallv  considered  when  open,  as  composed  of  two 
cantilevei's,  each  loaded  with  its  own  weight ;  when  closed,  as 
a  bridge  of  two  spans. 

507.  II.  By  turniDg  around  a  horizontal  axis. — ^Where 
the  width  of  the  opening  is  small,  the  moving  portion  of  the 
bridge,  which  may  be  in  one  or  two  pieces,  is  liff^  by  chains 
attached  to  the  extremities,  the  operation  of  lifting  lieing  as- 
sisted by  counterpoises  connected  with  the  mechanism  used. 
One  of  the  simplest  counterpoises  is  a  lever  revolving  on  a 
horizontal  axis  alx>ve  the  bridge,  one  end  of  the  lever  being 
connected  with  the  movable  end  of  the  bridge  by  a  chain,  the 
other  being  weighted  and  connected  with  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  bridge  is  lifted. 

508.  III.  By  moving  a  portion  of  the  bridge  ftrward 
and  baokwaxd  in  a  line  "with  its  axis. — ^Bridges  of  this 
kind  are  placed  upon  fixed  rollers,  so  that  they  can  be  moved 
forward  or  backward,  to  interrupt  or  open  the  communication 
across  the  water-way.  The  part  of  the  bridge  that  rests  upon 
the  rollers,  when  the  passage  is  closed,  forms  a  counterpoise 
to  the  other.  The  mechanism  usually  employed  for  moving 
these  bridges  consists  of  tooth-work,  and  may  be  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  worked  by  one  or  more  peraons  standing  on  tbe 
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bridge.    Instead  of  fixed  rolleis  turning  on  axles,  iron  balle 
resting  in  a  ffrooved  roller-way  may  be  used,  a  similar  roller- 
way  being  affixed  to  the  frame-work  beneath. 
[Bridges  of  this  class  are  known  as  rolling  bridges. 

509.  IV.  By  lifting. — In  small  bridges,  like  those  over 
canals,  the  bridge  is  sometimes  hung  by  the  four  corners  to 
chains  which  pass  over  pulleys  and  have  counterpoises  at  the 
other  ends.  A  slight  lorce  applied  to  it  raises  the  bridge 
to  the  required  height,  allowing  the  boats  to  pass  under  the 
bridge. 

510.  V.  By  floating. — A  movable  bridge  of  this  kind  may 
be  made  by  placing  a  platform  to  form  a  roadway  upon  a 
boat  or  a  water-ti^nt  box  of  a  suitable  shape.  This  bridge  is 
placed  in  or  withdrawn  from  the  water-way,  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

A  bridge  of  this  character  cannot.be  conveniently  nscd  in 
tidal  waters,  except  at  certain  stages  of  the  water.  It  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  on  canals  in  positions  where  a 
fixed  bridge  could  not  be  r>laced,  in  which  case  a  recess  in 
the  side  of  the  canal  is  maae  to  receive  the  bridge  when  the 
passage-way  is  opened. 

511.  The  general  term,  dra-w-bridge,  is  applied  to  all  these 
movable  bridges,  although  technically  the  term  is  confined 
to  bridges  or  the  second  class,  or  those  revolving  around  a 
horizontal  axis. 

Movable  bridges  are  either  simple  bridges  or  made  of 
truss-work  belonging  to  one  of  the  three  systems  already 
named. 

The  objections  to  using  either  a  tubular,  an  arched,  or  a 
Buspension  bridge  for  a  movable  bridge  are  apparent.  Where 
either  of  these  classes  is  used,  the  passage-way  can  only  be 
kept  open  by  constructing  the  bridge  so  that  a  vessel  can  pass 
beneatn  it. 

512.  Aqueduct  bridges. — In  aqueducts  for  supplying 
a  city  with  water,  the  volume  of  water  conveyed  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  aqueduct  bridge  will  present  no 
peculiar  difficulties  except  those  of  a  water-tight  channel. 
The  latter  may  be  made  either  of  masonry,  or  of  cast^ 
iron  pipe&  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  de- 
livered. If  formed  of  masonry,  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  channel  should  be  laid  in  the  most  careful  manner 
with  hydraulic  cement,  and  the  surface  in  contact  with  the 
water  should  receive  a  coating  of  tlie  same  material,  par- 
ticularly if  the  stone  or  brick  used  be  of  a  porous  nature. 
This  part  of  the  structure  should  not  l)e  commenced  until  the 
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arches  have  been  nncentered  and  the  heavier  parts  of  the 
structure  have  been  cari'ied  up  and  have  had  time  to  settle. 
The  interior  spandrel-filling,  to  the  level  of  the  masonry 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  water-way,  may  either  be 
formed  of  solid  material,  of  good  rubble  laid  in  hydraulic 
cement,  or  of  concrete ;  or  a  system  of  interior  walls,  like 
those  used  in  common  bridges  for  the  support  of  the  roadway, 
may  be  used  to  sustain  the  masonry  of  the  water-way. 

In  aqueduct  bridges  of  masonry,  supporting  a  navigable 
canal,  tne  volume  of  water  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
preceding  case,  and  every  precaution  should   be  taken  to 

Srocure  great  solidity,  and  to  secure  the  structure  fix»m  acci- 
ents. 

Segmental  arches  of  medium  span  will  generally  be  found 
most  suitable  for  works  of  this  character.  The  section  of 
the  water-way  is  generally  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  the  bot- 
tom line  being  horizontal.  For  economy,  the  water-way  is 
usually  made  wide  enough  for  one  boat  only ;  on  one  side  is 
a  to'w-path  for  the  horses,  and  on  the  other  a  narrow  foot- 
path. 

The  principle  of  the  suspension  bridge  is  well  adapted  to 
aqueduct  bridges,  because,  as  each  boat  displaces  its  own 
weight  of  water,  the  only  moving  load  is  the  passage  of  men 
and  horses  along  the  tow-path. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 
BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION. 

513.  Befoi*e  a  bridge  can  be  constructed  there  are  three 
things  to  be  considered,  viz.,  Ist,  the  site ;  2d,  the  water-way ; 
3d,  the  design  or  plan. 

Before  a  bridge  can  be  designed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  site,  the  amount  of  waler-wav,  and  the  particular  service 
required  of  the  bridge,  must  all  be  known. 

514.  Site. — The  site  mav  alreadjr  be  determined,  and  it 
mav  not  be  in  the  power  oi  the  engineer  to  change  it.  If  it 
is  in  his  power  to  locate  the  site  within  certain  limits,  he 
will  select  the  locality  which  offers  the  most  security  to  the 
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fonndations  and  which  requires  the  least  expense  to  be 
incurred  in  their  construction  and  in  that  of  the  bridge. 

In  many  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  where  the 
stream  is  crossed,  but  a  careful  survey  of  the  proposed  site 
should  always  be  made,  accompanied  by  borings.  The 
object  of  this  survey  is  to  ascertain  thoroughly  the  natural 
features  of  the  surface,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  of  the  bed 
and  banks  of  the  water-course,  and  the  character  of  the 
water-course  at  its  different  phases  of  high  and  low  water, 
and  of  freshets.  This  information  should  oe  embodied  in  a 
topographical  map ;  in  cross  and  longitudinal  sections  of  the 
water-courae  and  the  substrata  of  its  bed  and  banks;  and  in 
a  descriptive  memoir  which,  besides  the  usual  state  of  the 
water-course,  should  exhibit  an  account  of  its  changes,  occa- 
sioned either  by  permanent  or  by  accidental  causes,  as  from 
the  effects  of  extraordinary  freshets,  or  from  tlie  construction 
of  brides,  dams,  and  other  artificial  changes  either  in  the 
bed  or  banks. 

Having  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  site,  the 
two  most  essential  points  next  to  be  considered  are  to  adapt 
the  proposed  structure  to  the  locality,  so  that  a  suflScient 
water-way  shall  be  left  both  for  navigable  purposes  and  for 
the  free  discharge  of  the  water  accumulated  during  high 
freshets ;  and  to  adopt  such  a  system  of  foundations  as  will 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  structure. 

616.  Water-'way. — ^When  the  natural  water-way  of  a 
river  is  obstructed  by  any  artificial  means,  the  contraction,  if 
considerable,  will  cause  the  water,  above  the  point  where  the 
'obstruction  is  placed,  to  rise  higher  than  the  level  of  that 
below  it.  This  difference  of  level  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease of  velocity  in  the  current  of  the  river  at  this  place. 
This  dammiug  of  the  water  above  the  obstruction,  and  in- 
crease of  velocity  in  the  current  between  the  level  above  and 
the  one  below  the  obstruction,  may,  during  heavy  freshets, 
cause  overflowing  of  the  banks;  may  endanger,  if  not 
entirely  suspend,  navigation  during  the  seasons  of  freshets ; 
and  expose  any  structure  which,  like  a  bridge,  forms  the 
obstruction,  to  ruin,  from  the  increased  action  of  the  current 
upon  the  soil  around  its  foundations. 

If  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  water-way  is  enlarged  at 
the  point  whoi-e  the  structure  is  placed,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting these  consequences,  the  velocity  of  the  current 
during  the  ordinary  stages  of  the  water  will  be  decreased, 
and  this  will  occasion  deposits  to  be  formed  which,  by  gradu- 
ally filling  up  the  bed  of  the  stream,  might  prove,  on  a  sudden 
25 
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rise  of  the  water,  a  more  serioos  obstruction  than  the  struc- 
ture itself;  particularly  if  the  main  body  of  the  water 
should  happen  to  be  diverted  by  the  deposit  from  its 
ordinary  course,  and  form  new  channels  of  greater  depth 
near  the  foundations  of  the  structure. 

For  these  reasons,  the  water-way  to  be  left  after  the  bridge 
is  built  should  bo  so  regulated  that  no  considerable  change 
shall  be  occasioned  in  the  velocity  of  the  current  through  it 
during  the  most  unfavorable  stages  of  the  water. 

The  beds  of  rivers  are  constantly  under^dn^  change,  the 
amount  and  nature  of  which  depena  upon  &o  kind  of  soil  oi 
which  they  are  composed,  and  the  velocity  of  the  current 

516.  The  following  table  shows,  on  tne  authority  of  Da 
Buat,  the  ^eatest  velocities  of  the  current  close  to  the  bed 
without  injury  to  or  displacement  of  the  material  of  whi(^  it 
is  composed : 

Soft  clay 0.25  feet  per  second. 

Fine  sand 0.50  «  « 

Coarse  sand  and  fine  gravel.. .  0.70  **  " 

Gravel,  ordinary 1.00  "  ** 

Coarse  gravel,  1  iu.  in  diameter  2.25  *^  * 

Pebbles,  H  in.  in  diameter.  . .  3.33  «  ^ 

Heavy  shingle 4.00  "  « 

Soft  rock,  brick,  etc 4.50  «  « 

Rock  i«-^P        ''  "" 

^^^^ I  and  greater. 

Knowing  the  material  of  which  the  bed  of  the  river  at 
the  site  is  composed,  and  regulating  the  water-way  so  that 
the  velocity  of  the  current  close  to  the  bottom  after  the 
bridge  has  been  erected,  during  the  heaviest  freshets  shall 
not  exceed  the  limit  of  safety  or  disturbance  of  the  material 
forming  the  bed,  the  stability  of  the  foundations  is  assured. 
If  the  velocity  should  exceed  the  limits  here  given,  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  protect  the  foundations,  as  heretofore 
described. 

517.  Velocity. — The  velocity  of  a  current  depends  upon 
the  slope  of  the  bed.  Since  the  particles  of  water  in  contact 
with  the  earth  of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  stream  are 
i^tarded  by  friction,  it  follows  that  in  any  cross-section  the 
Telocity  or  the  particles  in  the  centre  differs  from  those  at 
the  bottom  and  on  the  sides.  In  ordinary  eases  it  is  suffi- 
ciently exact  to  take  the  least,  mean,  and  greatest  velocities 
as  being  nearly  in  the  proportions  of  3,  4,  and  5 ;  and  for 
very  slow  currents  they  are  taken  to  be  nearly  as  2,  3,  and  4 
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The  greatest  yelocity  may  be  obtained  by  actual  measure- 
ment,  by  means  of  floats,  current  metres,  or  other  suitable 
apparatus,  or  it  may  be  calculated  from  the  slope  of  the  bed 
01  the  river  at  and  near  this  locality. 

Having  determined  the  greatest  velocity,  the  mean  velocity 
JB  taken  as  four-fifths  of  it  Col.  Medley,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Civil  Engineering,  takes  the  mean  velocity  as  nine-tenths 
(nearly)  of  the  surface  velocity  when  the  latter  exceeds  three 
feet  per  second,  and  four-fifths  when  less  than  this. 

Having  determined  the  mean  velocity  of  the  natural  water- 
way, that  of  the  contracted  water-way  may  be  obtained  from 
the  following  expression, 

a 
v  =  m'jYy (1«8) 

■ 

in  which  *  and  v  represent,  respectively,  the  area  and  mean 
veloci^  of  the  contracted  water-way;  S  and  V,  the  same 
data  or  the  natural  water-way;  and  m  a  constant,  which,  as 
determined  from  various  experiments,  may  be  represented  by 
the  number  1,045. 

Giving  to  «  a  particular  value,  that  for  v  may  be  deduced, 
and  may  then  be  compared  with  the  velocity  allowable  at 
this  locality ;  or,  assuming  a  value  for  v^  the  value  of  s  may 
be  deduced,  and  will  be  the  area  of  the  contracted  water- 
way. The  safest  width,  or  area  of  water-way,  in  many  cases 
may  be  inconveniently  great ;  therefore,  some  risk  must  be 
run  by  confining  the  fioods  to  more  contracted  limits.  To 
reduce  this  risk  as  much  as  possible  is  the  object  of  the 
engineer  in  seeking  this  information.  With  tJiis  information, 
die  engineer  can  decide  upon  the  number  of  piers,  hence  the 
number  of  spans  of  the  bridge.  Knowing  the  nature  of  the 
bottom,  the  character  and  kind  of  piers  and  abutments  may 
be  selected. 

518.  Design  or  plan  of  bridge. — Before  the  engineer  can 
complete  the  design  of  the  bridge,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  know  what  service  it  has  to  perform :  whether  it  is  to 
be  a  common  or  a  railroad  bridge ;  whether  a  single  or  double- 
track  one.  This  information  being  given,  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  of  the  site  and  water-way  being  furnished  him,  he  is 
able  to  decide  whether  the  structure  shall  be  a  truss,  arched, 
or  suspension  bridge ;  and,  knowing  the  facilities  at  the  place 
for  the  construction  of  the  work,  can  prepare  an  estimate  of 
its  probable  cost. 

In  deciding  on  the  form  of  bridge  which  shall  best  com« 
bine  efficiency  with  economy,  there  are  many  things  to  be 
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considered.  Tbe  cost  of  the  Buperstractnre,  or  all  above  the 
piers  and  abutments,  increases  rapidly  with  the  length  of 
span.  Hence,  economy  would,  as  tar  as  the  superstmctuie  is 
concerned,  demand  short  spans.  But  short  spans  require  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  piers.  When  the  lieight  is  small, 
the  stream  not  navigable,  and  the  piers  easy  to  build,  short 
spans  may  be  used ;  but,  if  the  foundations  are  in  bad  soils, 
if  the  river  is  deep,  with  a  rapid  current,  or  liable  to  great 
freshets,  if  it  is  navigable  and  requires  an  unobstructed 
water-way,  the  construction  of  piers  will  be  very  expensive, 
and  therefore  it  is  often  desirable  in  these  cases  that  there 
should  be  few  or  no  piers  in  the  stream  ;  hence,  long  spans 
are  necessary,  even  at  great  cost  Good  jud^ent  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  on  tl;ie  part  of  the  engineer  will  be  necessary, 
in  order  that  these  and  similar  questions  should  be  decidea 
correctly, 

ERECTION  OF  BBDDOB. 

519.  The  bridge  having  been  planned,  its  parts  all  prepared 
and  taken  to  the  site,  the  abutments  and  piers  built,  the  next 
step  is  to  put  it  in  position. 

There  are  three  methods,  which  have  already  been  namedf, 
viz.,  building  the  bridge  on  a  scaffolding  in  the  vposition  it  is 
to  occupy ;  building  it  and  rolling  it  in  position,  known  as 
launching  ;  and  building  away  fi-om  the  site  and  then  float- 
ing it  to  the  spot,  and  lifting  it  in  place. 

520.  Soafl3>lding. — The  scaffoldmg  is,  so  far  as  principle 
is  concerned,  the  same  as  that  already  described  under  the 
head  of  masonry.  That  used  for  oridge  construction  is 
simply  a  rough  but  rigid  trestling,  resting  on  the  ground,  or 
on  piles  when  the  scaffolding  is  over  water.  The  whole 
arrangement  is  sometimes  called  staging,  and  frequently 
fidse-VT-orks. 

By  means  of  this  scaffolding  the  different  pieces  of  the 
structure  are  lifted  in  place  and  fastened  t<^ther.  When 
the  bridge  is  finished  the  staging  is  removed.  This  method 
is  the  one  most  generally  used. 

521.  Ijaunobing. — This  method  has  been  used  where  the 
scaffolding  would  have  been  too  gr^t  an  obstruction  to  the 
stream  or  too  costly*  Deep  and  rapid  rivers  or  ravines, 
where  the  bridge  is  erected  at  a  very  high  level,  or  rivers 
with  rapid  curi*enta  subject  to  great  freshets,  are  cases 
where  scaffolding  would  oq  costly,  and  in  some  casea  imprac- 
ticable. 
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522.  Floating  to  site  and  UfUng  In  place.  —  This 
method  has  been  used  in  connection  with  the  last  method. 

In  this  method  the  truss  or  tube  is  placed  on  boats  oi 
pontons,  and  floated  to  the  spot  it  is  to  occupy.  Then,  by 
cranes  or  other  suitable  lifting  machinery,  the  truss  is  lifted 
to  its  place.  This  was  tlie  method  adopted  for  the  Britannia 
Tubular  Bridge. 

In  tidal  waters  this  method  has  been  used  with  great 
success.  The  truss  was  put  together  on  platfonns  on  the 
decks  of  barges,  at  a  sufficient  height  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  so  that  at  high  tide  the  truss  would  be  above  the 
level  of  its  final  position.  The  barges  were  then  floated  into 
position  at  high  tide,  and  as  the  tide  fell  the  truss  was  de- 
posited in  its  proper  place. 

523.  Gost. — The  cost  of  erecting  a  bridge  is  divided  gene- 
rally into  four  parts:  1,  Scaffolding ;  2,  Plant;  8,  Labor; 
4,  Superintendence. 

So&iflbldlng  — The  cost  of  this  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  estimate,  and  depends  greatly  upon  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  the  proper  materials  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site. 

Plant. — This  is  a  technical  word  used  to  include  the  tools 
and  machinery  employed  in  the  work.  The  employment  of 
steam  in  so  many  ways  at  the  present  time  renders  this  item 
an  important  one  in  estiipating  the  cost. 

Ijal>or. — The  number  of  men,  their  wages,  subsistence,  and 
oftentimes  their  transportation,  have  all  to  be  considered 
under  this  head. 

Superintendence. — Good  foremen  and  able  assistants  are 
essential  to  a  successful  completion  of  the  work.  Their  wages 
may  be  included  in  the  last  item.  It  is  usual  to  allow  a  given 
percentage  on  the  estimate  to  include  the  cost  of  superintend- 
ence. 

Summing  these  four  items  together,  the  cost  of  erecting 
the  BuperBtractore  of  the  bridge  may  be  estimated. 


PART   VIT. 


ROOF& 


CHAPTER  XX. 

624.  The  term  roof  is  nsed  to  designate  the  covering 

|)laced  over  a  structure  to  protect  the  lower  parts  of  tiie 
)uildiiig  and  its  contents  from  the  injurious  effects  of  tiie 
weather.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts — ^the  covering  and 
the  firaxnes  which  support  the  covering.  By  some  the  term 
roof  is  applied  only  to  the  "covering,'*  exclusive  of  the 
frames. 

525.  Boofs  are  of  various  forms — angular,  curved,  and 
flat  or  nearly  so. 

The  most  common  form  of  roof  is  the  angular.  These 
vary  greatly  in  appearance  and  in  construction.  Some  of  flie 
most  common  examples  of  the  angular  roof  are  the  ordinary 
gabled,  the  hipped,  the  curb  or  Mansard,  the  French  root, 
etc. 

Curved  roofs  and  domes  are  frequently  used.  They  cost 
more  than  the  angular  roofs,  if  the  cost  of  the  abutments  be 
included.  But  if  the  abutments  already  exist  or  if  for  other 
i*easons  they  have  to  be  built,  the  curved  roof,  under  these 
circumstances,  in  many  cases,  may  be  found  cheaper  and  more 
suitable. 

Flat  roofs  are  very  common,  especially  in  hot  climates. 
The  covering  of  these  roofs  rests  upon  beams  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  or  one  that  is  nearly  so.  The  slope  given 
them  is  generally  about  4°  with  the  horizontal. 

These  roofs  are  easy  to  construct,  and  are  simple  in  plan, 
but  they  are  heavy,  do  not  allow  the  water  to  escape  freely, 
and  there  is  a  waste  of  material  in  their  use. 

626.  Coverings, — ^The  coverings  of  roofs  are  made  of 
boards,  shingles,  slates,  mastics,  the  metals,  or  any  suitable 
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material  which  will  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  and  afford 
a  watertight  covering.  The  style  of  the  building,  and  the 
especial  object  to  be  attained,  will  govern  their  selection. 
The  extent  of  surface  covered  by  them  is  usually  expressed 
in  square  feet  Sometimes  the  term  square  is  only  used,  in 
which  case  it  means  an  area  of  100  square  feet. 

The  weight  of  the  materials  used  tor  the  covering  is  about 
as  follows : 

UateriaL  Wdgbt  per  square  foot. 

Copper 1  lb. 

Lead 7  lbs. 

Zinc 1.5  lbs. 

Tin fib. 

Iron  ^common) 3  lbs. 

Iron  (corrugated) 8.5  lbs. 

Slates 6  to  12  lbs. 

Tiles 7  to  18  lbs. 

Boards,  1  inch  thick 2i  lbs. 

Shingles 1  lb. 

These  are  fastened  dii*ectly  upon  the  frames,  or  upon 
pieces  of  scantling  and  boarding  which  rest  on  the  frames. 

527.  Frames. — The  frames  which  support  the  covering 
have  their  exterior  shape  to  correspond  to  the  form  of  the 
roof.  These  frames,  Imown  generally  as  roof-trusses,  are 
tied  together  and  stiffened  by  braces  which  may  occupy 
either  a  horizontal  or  inclined  position,  and  may  be  either 
notched  upon  or  simply  bolted  to  the  trusses. 

The  trusses  are  placed  from  five  to  ten  feet  apart,  depend- 
ing upon  the  weignt  of  the  covering  and  the  amount  of  load 
which  each  truss  has  to  support.      They  rest  usually  upon 

Sieces  of  timber  called   -wall-plates,  laid  on  the  wall  to 
istribute  the  pressure  transmitted  by  the  truss  over  a  larger 
surface  of  the  wall. 

528.  Although  nearly  the  last  part  of  a  building  which  is 
constructed,  the  roof  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  considered  in 
planning  the  building,  since  the  thickness  and  the  kind  of 
wall  depend  greatly  upon  the  weight  of  the  roof.  The 
weight  of  the  roof  and  the  size  of  the  pieces  to  be  used  in  its 
construction,  when  the  roof  is  flat,  are  easily  determined. 
The  pieces  are  simple  beams,  subjected  only  to  cross-strains, 
and  tlie  joints  are  of  the  simplest  kind. 

When  the  roof  is  curved  or  inclined,  these  determinations 
are  more  difficult.  In  these  roofs  the  strains  on  the  parts 
produced  by  the  covering  are  of  different  kinds,  and  must  be 
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determined  completehr,  both  in  amonnt  and  kind,  before  the 
dimensions  of  the  different  pieces  can  be  fixed,  and  the  heet 
form  of  joints  and  fastenings  selected. 

In  calculating  the  strains  on  a  roof-trnss,  we  must  take 
into  consideration,  besides  the  weight  of  the  covering  and  of 
the  truss  itself,  the  weight  of  the  snow,  ice,  or  water  which 
may  at  times  rest  upon  the  covering,  tlie  effect  due  the  action 
of  the  wind,  and  such  extra  loads  as  the  weight  of  a  ceiling, 
of  machinery,  of  floors,  etc.,  which  may  be  supported  by  the 
frames. 

The  weight  of  the  covering '  varies,  as  has  been  shown, 
fmm  one  pound  to  twenty  pounds  upon  the  square  foot. 
The  weight  of  the  truss  increases  witn  the  span,  but  it  is 
v)nly  in  very  wide  spans  that  the  weight  of  the  parts  and  of 
the  whole  truss  have  to  be  considered. 

The  weight  of  snow  is  assumed  to  be  about  one-tenth  that 
of  the  same  bulk  of  watier.  Knowing  the  maximum  depth 
of  tlie  falls  of  snow,  ah  approximate  weight  may  be  deter- 
mined. Six  pounds  per  square  foot  is  the  estimated  weight 
of  snow  adopted  by  European  engineers.  A  greater  weiglit, 
even  as  high  as  tw^enty  pounds,  is  recommended  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  action  of  the  wind  is  very  great  in  some  localities. 
Trodgold  recommends  an  allowance  of  forty  pounds  to  the 
square  foot  as  an  allowance  for  its  effect. 

529.  Rise  and  span. — ^These  are  quantities  dependent 
upon  circumstances.  The  rise  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of 
roof,  the  order  of  architecture  used  for  the  building,  and  the 
climate.  The  span  is  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the 
building. 

In  gabled  roofs  and  ordinarily  angled  roofs,  the  inclina- 
tion which  the  sides  of  the  roof  make  with  the  horizontal  is 
called  the  pitch.  In  countries  where  heavy  falls  of  snow 
are  common  the  pitch  is  ordinarily  made  quite  steep— al- 
though builders  are  now  more  generally  inclined  to  a  mode- 
rate pitch,  even  for  these  cases.  The  objections  to  a  steep 
pitch  are  the  exposing  of  a  greater  surface  of  the  roof  to  the 
direct  force  of  the  wind,  the  waste  of  i-oom,  etc.  The  mate- 
rial of  which  the  covering  is  composed  affects  the  pitch.  An 
ordinary  roof  covered  with  shingles  should  have  a  pitch  of  at 
least  22^  degrees ;  one  covered  with  slate  or  tiles  a  pitch 
something  greater,  between  23  and  80  degrees. 

The  style  of  roof  and  architecture  affect  the  pitch.  Gothic 
styles  ana  parts  of  French  roofs  require  a  pitch  of  45  degreesi 
and  even  of  60  degrees. 
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580.  Materials  used  in  oonstruotioiL — Wood  and  iron 
are  the  roaterials  used  for  the  construction  of  the  frames. 
The  truss  majr,  as  in  other  frames,  be  made  entirely  of  wood, 
or  entirely  oi  iron,  or  of  a  combination  of  the  two  materiala 


Wooden  Roof-trusses. 

531.  The  simplest  wooden  truss  is  the  triangular  frame. 
The  inclined  pieces  are  called  rafters  and  the  horizontal  one 
is  termed  the  tie-beam. 

It  is  used  for  spans  of  12  to  18  feet,  and  when  the  roof 
is  light.  For  spans  of  18  to  30  feet  the  king-post  trusB 
(Fig.  205}  is  used.    Its  component  parts  ai'e : 


Fig.  206. 


1.  The  principal  rafters. — These  are  the  inclined  pieces, 
B  B,  which  abut  against  each  other  or  against  the  king-post 
at  the  top. 

2.  The  tie-beam. — This  is  the  horizontal  beam.  A,  con- 
nected with  the  lower  ends  of  the  rafters  to  prevent  their 
spreading  out  under  the  action  of  the  load  placed  on  them. 

3.  The  king-post. — ^The  upright,  C,  framed  at  the  upper 
end  upon  the  rafters  and  connected  at  the  lower  end  with  the 
tie-beam. 

4.  Purlins. — ^These  are  horizontal  pieces,  E,  E,  notched  upon 
or  bolted  to  the  rafters  to  hold  the  frames  together  and  to 
form  supports  for  the  common  rafters,  F,  F. 

5.  Ck>mmon  rafters. — ^These  are  inclined  pieces,  F,  F,  «/f 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  principal  rafters,  placed  from  1 
to  2  feet  apart  and  intended  to  support  the  covering. 

6.  Struts. — ^The  inclined  pieces,  D,  D,  framea  into  the 
prineipal  rafters  and  king-post  to  prevent  the  rafters  from 
iHigging  at  the  middle. 
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If  the  king-po6t  and  struts  be  removed,  the  simple  trianga- 
lar  truss  is  left 

532.  Queen-post  truss, — ^This  truss  is  employed  for  spans 
from  SO  to  45  feet  long.  Its  parts  (Fig.  206)  are  all  shown  in 
the  figure ;  C,  C,  being  the  queen-post^ 
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533.  Iron  roof-trusses, — ^Wooden  roof-trusses  have  been 
used  for  wider  spans  than  those  named,  but  the  use  of  iron  in 
building  has  enabled  the  engineer  to  construct  roof-trusses  of 
wider  spans  which  are  much  lighter  and  present  a  better 
appearance. 

These  trusses  are  sometimes  made  of  wood  and  iron  in 
combination,  as  we  have  seen  in  bridge-trusses,  but  now  they 
are  more  generally  made  entirely  of  iron. 

The  coverings  are  frequently  made  of  iron,  mostly  corru- 
gated, and  are  fastened  to  the  purlins  by  the  usual  methods 
for  iron-work. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  KIND  AND  AMOUNT  OF  STRAINS  ON  THB 

PARTS  OF  A  ROOF-TRUSS, 

534.  Amount  and  kind  of  strains  upon  the  diflbrent 
parts  of  the  simple  king-post  truss. — The  method  of 
determining  the  amoimt  and  kind  of  strains  on  the  simple 
triangular  frame  has  ali^eady  been  explained.  (Art  256.) 
It  is  usual,  except  in  very  short  spans  and  where  the  tie-beam 
supports  nothing  but  its  weight,  to  support  the  middle  point 
of  this  piece  by  a  king-post.  To  find  the  strains  on  a  tri- 
angular frame  with  a  king-post,  let  A  B  and  A  C  (Fig.  207) 
be'the  rafters,  B  C,  the  tie-beam,  and  A  H,  the  king-post.  The 
king-post  is  so  framed  on  the  rafters  at  A,  as  to  hold  up  any 
load  which  it  has  to  support  It  is  connected  with  the  tie- 
beam  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  middle  pointy  H,  in  the 
same  straight  line  with  B  and  C. 
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The  strains  on  this  trnss  are  pixxiuced  most  nsnallj  by  a 
nniform  load  on  the  rafters  and  a  load  on  the  tie-beam. 

Denote  by  ly  the  length  of  either  rafter ;  by  Wj  the  load  on 
a  unit  of  lengUi,  including  the  weight  of  the  rafters ;  by  W\ 


the  weight  of  the  tie-beam,  including  the  load  it  has  to  sup 
port,  as  a  ceiling,  floor,  etc.,  and  by  a,  the  ansle  ABC. 

The  load  on  one  of  the  rafters,  as  A  B,  willbe  wly  and  acts 
through  the  middle  point,  or  at  a  distance  from  B  equal  to  il. 
The  strains  produced  by  this  load  are  compressive  on  the 
rafter  and  tensile  on  the  tie-beam,  and  the  amount  for  each 
may  be  detennined,  as  shown  in  Art.  264. 

The  king-post  is  used  to  prevent  the  sagging  of  the  tie- 
beam  at  its  middle  point  It  therefore  supports,  besides  its 
own  weight,  fW  (Art,  ISBi  which  produces  a  sti-ain  of  ten- 
sion on  the  king-post  ana  which  is  transmitted  by  it  to  A, 
where  it  acts  as  a  load  suspended  from  the  vertex  of  the 
frame.  The  strains  produced  by  it  on  the  rafters  and  tie- 
beam  may  be  determmed  as  in  Art  256. 

The  strains  being  known  in  amount  and  kind  for  each  piece, 
can  now  be  summed  and  the  total  amount  on  the  different 
parts  determined. 


Fig.  208. 


685. — Strains  on  a  king-post  truss  firamed  "^th  struts. 
— ^Let  Fig.  208  represent  an  outline  of  this  truss.  Let  D  F  and 
F  G  be  tixe  struts  framed  in  the  king-post  and  supporting  the 
rafters  at  their  middle  points. 

The  truss  is  supposed  to  be  strained  by  a  load  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  rafters. 
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Adopt  the  notation  used  in  the  previouB  case  and  repre- 
sent by  /8,  the  angle  A  D  F.  We  may  neglect  withont 
material  error  the  weight  of  the  struts  and  king-post,  their 
weights  being  small  compared  witli  the  load  on  the  rafters. 

Tne  load  acts  vertically  downwards  and  is  equal  to  wl  for 
each  rafter.  Acting  obliquely,  it  tends  to  compress  and  bend 
them.  Each  rafter  is  a  case pt  a  beam  resting  on  three  points 
of  support,  hence  the  pressure  on  either  strut  is  due  to  the 
action  of  ^wl. 

Pressure  on  the  struts. — ^The  pressure  on  the  strut  D  F 
arises  from  the  action  of  the  component  of  ^wl  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  rafter  at  the  point,  D.  Denote  by  Pj  the  pressure 
on  the  strut  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  To  keep  the  point,  D, 
in  the  same  straight  line  with  A  and  B,  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  strut  must  l^e  equal  to  the  force  acting  to  deflect  the 
rafter  at  that  point    Hence  there  results, 

Pi  sin  fi  =  Iwl  cos  a.    .    .    .•  (164) 

From  which  we  find 

Pi  =  iwl  — : — 5", 
*       *       sm  ^ ' 

for  the  pressure  on  the  strut,  D  F,  In  the  same  way  the  pres- 
sure on  the  strut  F  G  is  obtained,  which  in  tliis  case  is  exactly 
equal  in  amount. 

Tension  on  king-post. — This  pressure,  Pi,  is  transmitted 
through  the  strut  to  the  king-post  at  F.  Resolving  this  force 
into  its  components  respectively  perpendicular  and  parallel 
to  the  axis  or  tlie  king-post,  we  find  the  component  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  to  be  Pi  sin  (J3  —  a). 

The  king-post  supports  the  tie-beam  at  its  middle  point. 
Kepresent  as  before  bvW',  the  weight  of  the  tie-beam  and 
its  load,  and  we  have  fW'  for  the  pull  on  the  king-post  from 
this  source.  Bepresent  the  total  stress  of  tension  by  Ti,  and 
there  results, 

Ti  =  2Pi  sin  (/S  -  a)  -i-  |W.    .    .    (165) 

Substituting  in  this  for  Pi,  its  value  just  found,  and  the 
value  of  Ti  will  be  known. 

Tension  on  the  tie-beam. — Denote  by  T  the  tension  on 
the  tie-beam  produced  by  the  thrust  along  the  rafters,  and 
by  Q,  the  vertical  reaction  at  B  caused  by  the  load  on  the 
rafters. 

The  relation  between  the  normal  components  to  the  rafter, 
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ac  B,  of  the  three  forces,  Q,  T,  and  -f^wl  acting  at  that  point, 
may  be  expressed  by  this  equation, 

T  sin  a  =  Q  cos  a  —  -f^wl  cos  a.    •    (166) 

From  which  the  value  of  T  can  be  obtained  when  Q  is 
known. 

Since  the  truss  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  vertical 
through  A,  the  sum  of  the  reactions  at  B  and  C,  due  to  the 
strains  on  the  raf ters,  is  2Q,  and  is  eoual  to  the  total  load 
placed  on  the  rafters,  which  is  2^2  +  f  W^    Hence 

2Q  =  2irZ  +  I  W, 
and 

which,  substituting  in  equation  (166),  gives, 

T  sin  a  =  ^wl  cos  a  +  -^W  cos  a, 
and  # 

wl  W 

T  =  Hira-^+Ai^    .    .    (167) 

Strains  on  the  rafters- — ^The  forces  actins^  in  the  dii*ec- 
tion  of  the  rafters  produce  compressive  strains,  and  those 
perpendicular,  transverse  strains.  These  are  determined  as 
previously  shown. 

Size  of  the  pieces. — ^Having  found  all  the  strains,  the 
limit  on  the  unit  of  cross-section  may  be  assumed  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  pieces  obtained. 

^  Remark. — ^It  is  well  to  notice,  that  if  we  substitute  for 
Pi,  its  value  in  the  expression  for  Ti,  the  tension  on  the  king^ 
post,  that  we  will  get 

sinp 
which  may  be  put  imder  the  form 

T,  =  |rW'+2«,Zco8.a(l-^)"].    (168) 

It  is  seen  from  this  value  of  Ti,  that  whenever  /8  is  equal 
to  90°  or  differs  but  slightly  from  it,  the  expression  will 
reduce  to  the  form 

Ti  =  |(W+2t/??cos«a). 
536.  Strains  on'  the  queen-post  truss.— It  is  easily  seen 
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from  the  foregoing  how  the  strains  on  this  tmss  may  be  de> 
termined.  It  is  usual  to  suppose  the  tmss  (Fig.  209)  separ- 
ated into  two  parts ;  one  the  primary  truss,  B  A  C,  and  the 
other,  the  secondary  trapezoidal  truss,  B  D  G  C. 


Fig.  809. 


In  some  cases,  short  rafters  from  C  to  Gi  and  B  to  D,  are 
placed  in  contact  with  the  principal  rafters,  AC  and  AB, 
which  further  strengthens  the  truss  by  the  additioniJ  thickness 
given  to  the  rafters  in  this  pait  of  the  truss,  and  more  fully 
satisfies  the  condition  of  a  secondary  trapezoidal  truss  pl&oed 
witliin  a  triangular  frame  to  increase  its  strength.  There 
are  various  other  modifications  of  this  truss,  but  the  method 
of  determining  the  strains  is  not  affected  by  them. 

Iron  Roof-tru88e8. 

637.  The  trussing  already  explained  under  the  head  of 
Bridges  enters  largely  into  iron  roof-trusses.  One  of  the 
most  common  forms  is  the  one  in  which  Uie  rafters  are 
trussed. 


Fig.  8ia 


Roof-truss  'wiVx  trussed  rafters. — A  common  method 
of  supportiuff  the  middle  point  of  a  rafter  is  shown  in  Fig. 
210.  in  this  case  the  lower  end  of  the  strut,  instead  of 
abutting  against  a  king-post,  is  held  up  by  tie-rods  joining  it 
with  the  ends  of  the  rafters. 
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It  18  Been  from  the  figure  that  each  rafter,  with  the  Btnit 
and  tie-rod,  forma  a  simple  king-post  truss  in7erted.  The 
tie-iYxl  connecting  the  points,  E  and  F,  completes  the  truss. 
Tills  tie-rod  sustains  the  horizontal  thrust  produced  by  the 
strains  on  the  mf  ters,  preventing  its  action  on  the  wails  at  the 
points  of  support,  B  and  C. 

In  this  truss  the  rafters  are  equal  in  length,  and  make 
equal  angles  with  the  horizon  ;  the  struts  are  placed  at  the 
middle  iK>int8  and  perpendicular  to  the  rafter;  and  the 
stmins  are  produced  by  a  uniform  load  resting  on  the 
rafters. 

Use  the  notation  of  the  previous  cases,  and  denote  by  a 
the  angle  ABC;  by  /8,  the  angle  D  B  E ;  by  2J,  B  C ;  by  rf, 
the  height  A  H  ;  and  by  d\  the  distance  A  K.  The  truss  is 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  vei'tical  A  H,  through  the  vertex, 
A.  Suppose  the  truss  cut  in  two  along  this  line,  A  H,  we  may 
preserve  the  equilibrium,  upon  removing  the  left  half,  by 
substituting  two  horizontal  forces,  one  at  A  and  the  other  at  K. 
Suppose  this  done,  and  represent  these  by  H  and  T  respec- 
tively. As  the  weight  of  the  tie-rods  and  struts  is  small 
compared  with  the  load  on  the  rafters,  we  may  neglect  it  with- 
out material  error. 

The  reaction  at  B  is  equal  to  wl. 

The  external  forces  acting  on  the  right  half  of  the  frame  are 
the  reaction  at  B,  the  horizontal  forces  H  and  T  at  A  and  K, 
and  the  load  on  the  rafter  including  its  own  weight.  These 
forces  act  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 

The  analytical  conditions  for  equilibrium  are 

H  — T  =  0,     and     wl-wl^O^ 
and  the  bending  moment  at  B  is 

wlx.  BL-H  X  AK  =  0. 

We  find  the  value  of  H  =  ^^^^, 

The  external  forces  are  now  all  known  and  the  strains  pro- 
duced by  them  may  be  determined. 

^  Pressure  on  the  struts. — Considering  the  rafter  as  a 
single  beam,  there  results 

Pi  =  fwZ  cos  a, 

for  the  pressure  on  either  strut. 

Tension  on  the  tie-rods  of  the  rafters. — ^Let  T^  be  ihe 
tension  on  the  tie-rod  B  E,  and  T,  the  tension  on  A  E. 
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At  the  point,  B,  the  normal  pressure  must  be  equal  to  the 
normal  component  of  the  resultant  of  the  forces,  tol  and  T| 
acting  at  that  point,  whicli  may  be  expi^essed  as  follows : 

^^wl  cos  a  =  ^(?Z  cos  a  —  Ti  sin  )8, 

and  at  A,  for  the  same  reason,  we  have 

•  -^wl  cos  a  =  H  sin  a  —  T2  sin  /3. 

These  equations  give,  since  H  is  known, 

for  the  tensions  on  the  tie-rods  B  E  and  A  E. 

Tension  on  the  main  tie-rod,  EF,  of  the  truss^— 

From  the  analytical  condition, 

H  — T  =  0, 

there  results, 

r«      -^      .  wP  cos  a 

T  =  H  =  i— ^^.  .    .    .    (170) 

This  may  be  verified.  The  stresses,  Pj,  Tj,  and  T„  in  the 
pieces  connected  at  E  (Fig.  210)  have  been  determined. 
These  forces  with  T  must  be  in  equilibrium  at  E.  Let  us 
fiiid  the  components  of  these  forces  in  the  direction  of  the 
strut,  D  E,  and  a  perpendicular  to  the  strut  at  E.     (Fig.  211.) 

For  equilibrium,  we  have  tne  fol-' 
lowing : 

(Ti  +  T2)8mi8~Tsiua-Px  =  0, 
and 

(Ta- Ti)cosi8  +  Tcosa- 0. 

N.  7}      Substituting  in   the  first  of   these 
^    equations,  the  values  of  Pj,  Ti,  and  Tt, 
Pio.  311.  already  obtained,  there  results, 

1^  W  cos  a  +  H  sin  a  —  f  t(?Z  cos  a  —  T  sin  a  =  0,  or  H  =  T. 

In  a  similar  manner,  by  substitution  in  the  2d,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  condition  is  satisfied,  or  H  =  T. 

Compression  on  the  rafters. — The  compression  on  the 
rafter  at  B  is  due  to  the  components  of  the  forces  acting  at 
that  point  pamllel  to  the  rafter.    Hence 

Compression  at  B  =  uil  sin  a  +  Ti  cos  jS, 
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and 


Compression  at  A  =  H  cos  a  +  T2  cos  )9.       (171) 

Frequently  in  the  construction  of  this  truss,  the  struts  are 
extended  until  they  meet  the  tie-rod  ioininff  B  and  C.  (Fie. 
212.)  ^  ^    ^ 
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In  this  case  the  stresses  are  the  same  as  those  just  deter« 
mined  in  the  struts  and  rafters,  but  are  less  in  the  secondary 
tie-rods,  because  of  the  increase  in  the  an^le  >3. 

588.  When  the  span  is  considerable,  this  method  of  truss- 
ing is  oftentimes  used  to  increase  the  number  of  supports  for 
the  rafter.  By  adding  to  the  trussed  rafter,  the  two  struts, 
^and  od  (Fig.  213],  and  the  two  secondary  tie-rods,  /^D  «nd 
a  D,  two  additional  points  of  support  are  furnished  to  the 
rafter. 


Fig.  218. 

The  points,  b  and  ^,  are  midway  between  B  D  and  A  D,  divid 
ing  the  rafter  into  four  equal  parts,  and  making  the  triangles 
Bjr  D  and  DdA  equal  to  each  other  and  similar  to  B  E  A. 

Using  the  previous  notation,  the  reaction  at  B  is  wly  and  the 

horizontal  force  at  A  is  ^  — -j? — ,  as  in  previous  case.    The 

external  forces  are  all  known. 

Pressure  on  the  struts.— The  struts  are  respectively  per- 
pendicular to  the  rafter;  the  normal  components  of  the 
forces  acting  at  &,  D,  and  c  will  give  the  amount  of  pressure 
on  each  strut,  due  to  the  load  acting  at  these  points.  Kepre- 
sent  this  component  at  D  by  Pi,  at  b  and  0  Dy  Ps,  and  at  A 
26 
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and  B  by  Pg.  Since  the  rafter  is  kept  by  the  strnts  in  each,  a 
pcNsitfon  that  &,  D,  and  c  are  in  the  same  Btraight  line  with  A 
and  B,  it  is  an  example  of  a  beam  resting  on  five  snpports,  and 
we  have, 

Ps  =  -/iV^^  cofi  a,  P,  =  ^wl  cos  a,  and  Pi  =  ^^wl  cob  a. 

This  value  of  P9  is  the  amount  of  pressure  acting  on  either 
of  the  struts,  ^or  cd^  and  the  strain  on  them  is  determined. 
That  on  D  E  is  still  to  be  determined. 

Tension  on  the  secondary  tie-rods. — ^Let  Ti  be  the  ten- 
sion  on  the  rod,  B^  and  we  have, 

-^  wl  COB  a  =^wl  COB  a  ^Ti  svafiy 
from  which  we  get 

^      ^^*      Bin  p 
And  in  the  same  way  we  find  the  tension  T\  on  A^  to  be 

*        sm  p        ^ *'      sin  p 

Denote  by  T,,  T,,  T'j^  and  T',  the  tensions  on/D,/E,  d  D, 
and  dE  respectively.    Since  an  eauilibrium  exists  between 
the  forces  acting  at  the  point  J\  ana  the  same  at  d^  the  com-   • 
ponents  of  these  forces,  taken  respectively  parallel  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  rafter,  must  fulnl  the  following  conditions : 

T,  +  T,-  Ti  ==  0,  and  (T,  -  T,  -  Tj)  sin^S  +  P,  =  0,at/, 

and 

T',  +  r,-T'i=0,and(T'8-T',-T'i)8ini8  +  P,  =  0,atA 

The  values  of  Ti,  P),  and  T'^,  have  already  been  foxmd. 
The  values  for  the  others  are  easily  deduced.  They  will  be 
as  follows : 

Ts  =  iWi^Z  ^^  and  T's  =  -^^  (H  sin  a  -  .f^gfol  cos  a). 

The  strains  of  tension  and  compression  on  all  the  secondaiy 
pieces  have  been  obtained  excepting  for  the  strut,  D  E,  at  the 
middle.    This  can  now  be  determined. 
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strain  on  strut,  D  E,  at  the  middle. — This  strain  is  dne 
to  the  pressure,  Pi,  and  the  components  of  Tj  and  T\  in  the 
direction  of  the  strut,  or 

Cotnpi-ession  on  D  E  =  P  =  Pi  +  (T,  +  T',)  sin  fi. 

Substituting  in  this  for  T,,  T',,  and  Pi,  their  values  already 
found,  we  finally  obtain, 

P  =  ^^wl  cos  a, 

for  the  stress  in  the  strut,  D  E. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  strain  on  each  piece  are  now 
known,  and  the  strength  of  the  truss  may  thei*efore  be  deter- 
mined. 

539.  Hoof  truss  in  which  the  rafters  are  divided  into 
three  seoments  and  supported  at  the  points  of  division  hy 
struts  aotUtinff  against  King  or  queen^osts. 

This  form  of  truss  shown  in  Fig.  214  is  in  common  use  for 
roofs.  In  this  case,  the  rafters  are  trisected  respectively  at 
the  points,  H,  D,  G,  and  M,  by  the  struts  H  K,  D  r ,  G  F,  and 
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W  L,  which  have  their  lower  ends  connected  with  and  abutting 
against  the  vertical  rods  at  the  points  K,  F,  and  L,  where  these 
rods  are  fastened  to  the  tie-rod  B  C. 

The  usual  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  strains  on 
the  different  parts  of  a  frame  of  this  kind  is  to  consider  it  as 
formed  of  several  triangular  ones.  In  this  particular  case, 
we  consider  tlie  truss  A  B  C  as  made  up  oi  the  secondary 
trusses,  B  H  K,  B  D  F,  and  B  F  A,  on  the  right  of  A  F,  and 
a  similar  set  on  the  left  of  it 

The  strains  are  supposed  to  arise  from  a  uniform  load  over 
the  rafters,  die  weight  of  the  vertical  ties  and  the  struts  being 
neglected,  as  in  the  previous  cases. 

In  the  previous  examples,  the  rafters  have  been  regarded 
as  single  beams  resting  on  two,  three,  five,  etc.,  points  of  sup- 
port, and  the  reactions  of  these  points  of  support  have  been 
taken  as  the  value  of  the  load  resting  upon  them.  This  pro- 
cess may  be  followed  in  this  case  and  is  to  be  preferred, 
whenever  the  rafters,  A  B  and  A  C,  are  continuona. 
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In  mt  »8t  treatises  od  roofs,  the  action  of  the  load  on  the 
points  of  support  is  considered  in  a  different  manner.  Tliere 
are  two  general  methods.  Taking  either  half  of  a  trnss 
of  the  kind  just  described,  one  method  supposes  that  each 
segment  of  the  rafter  supports  one-third  of  the  entii'e  load 
on  the  rafter ;  or,  each  segment  is  considered  a  beam  sup- 
ported at  its  ends  and  uniformly  loaded.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  since  i^jol  is  the  load  on  the  segment,  iwl  will 
act  at  the  points,  H  and  D,  and  ^wl^  at  B  and  A,  of  the  half 
ABF. 

The  other  method  assumes  the  pressures  exerted  at  the 
four  points  of  support  to  be  equal  to  each  other,  that  is,  ^l 
to  be  the  load  acting  at  each  of  the  points,  B,  H,  D,  and  A. 
This  is  sometimes  called  ^'  the  method  of  equal  distribution 
of  the  load." 

Adopting  the  first  method,  assuming  one-third  of  the  load 
on  the  rafter  as  resting  on  each  segment,  let  us  first  determine 
the  strains  in  the  secondary  truss,  B  H  K. 

Strains  on  B  HK. — By  hypothesis,  the  pressure  at  H  is  iwlj 
acting  vertically  downwards.  The  problem  then  is  the  case 
of  a  simple  triangular  frame  sustaining  a  load  at  the  vertex. 

Denote  by  a,  the  angle  H  B  K  ;  sijice  the  triangle  is  isos- 
celes, the  components  of  iwl  along  the  rafter  and  strut  are 

7 

each  equal  to  i-, — ,  and   develop  compressive    stresses  in 

H  B  and  H  K. 

The  stress  transmitted  to  B  produces  a  vertical  pressure  on 
the  point  of  support  equal  to  ^wl  and  a  stress  of  tension  in 
B  K  equal  to  ^wl  cot  a. 

In  like  manner,  the  stress  transmitted  to  K  produces  a  ver- 
tical pull  at  that  point  equal  to  ^lol  which  is  sustained  by  the 
tie-rod,  D  K,  and  a  horizontal  stress  equal  to  and  directly  op- 
posed to  the  stress  of  tension  at  B. 

Strains  on  BDF. — The  problem  in  this  case  is  that  of  tlie 
simple  triangular  frame,  sustaining  a  weight  at  the  vertex. 

TOie  load  acting  at  D  is  iwl^  increased  by  the  pull  on  the 
tie-rod,  D  K,  or  iwl,  and  is  sujpported  by  the  rafter  B  D  and 
the  strut  D  F.  Since  these  pieces  do  not  make  equal  angles 
with  the  vertical  through  D,  the  components  of  iwl  in  the 
directions  of  these  pieces  are  not  equal.     Resolving,  we 

wl  J 

find  the  one  in  the  direction  of  the  rafter  will  be  i^^j  ^^ 

wl 
the  other  along  the  strut,  i^.^  ^  ;  fi  being  the  angle  D  F  K. 
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The  first  of  these  is  traDsmitted  to  B,  where  it  produces  a 
vertical  pressure  equal  to  ^l,  and  a  tensile  stress  in  the 
tie-beam  equal  to  iwl  cot  a. 

The  other^  transmitted  to  F,  produces  a  pull  on  the  king- 
post equal  to  iwl^  and  a  tensile  stress  in  the  tie-beam  equal 
to  and  directly  opposed  to  that  at  B  produced  by  the  com- 
ponent acting  along  the  rafter. 

Strains  on  BFA. — The  stress  in  AD  is  due  to  the  assumed 
load,  ^wl  at  A  and  the  transmitted  stress  in  the  king-post, 
^wlj  or  is  equal  to  ^wl. 

Besolving  this  into  its  components  along  the  rafter  A  8 

and  a  horizontal  at  A,  we  have  for  the  first,  1  -; ,  and 

.  •  sm  a^ 

for  the  latter,  |  wl  cot  a. 

The  former  transmitted  to  B  produces  a  vertical  pressure 
equal  to  ^wlj  and  a  tensile  stress  in  the  tie-beam  equal  to  fz^Z 
oot  ct. 

The  horizontal  component  at  A  is  balanced  by  an  equal  and 
directly  opposite  component  due  to  the  half  A  C  F. 

Strains  on  the  whole  truss. — Knowing  the  strains  on 
one-half,  and  the  trnss  bein^  symmetrical  about  the  vertical 
through  A,  the  stresses  in  all  uie  pieces  can  now  be  determined. 
Summing  and  recapitulating,  the  stresses  are  as  follows : 

In  B  H=C  M=t  .      -\-^. —  +^-. —  =*-, — ,  compressive* 

sm  a    'sm  a    'sm  a      sm  a         ^  ' 


«  H  D=M  G=|i^+xi!?L=|J^ 

sm  a    *siD  a    'em.  or 

«   DA=GA=f4^, 

sin  a 

«    H  K=M  L=i  ^,  and  D  F=G  F=f.*^ 


t€ 


a 


a 


sin  a'  'sin  /?' 

"   D  K=G  L  =  iwlj  and  A  F  =  iwl  +  {wl  =  ft^Z,  tensile, 

«   B  K=C  L  =  |i/?Z  cot  a,  and  K  F  =  F  L  =  Iwl  cot  a,     " 

By  the  use  of  moments. — ^These  same  values  may  be  ob- 
tained by  using  the  '^method  of  sections/'  To  apply  this 
method  to  determine  the  stresses  in  the  rafter,  suppose 
a  vertical  section  of  the  rafter  made  on  the  right  of  ana  con- 
secutive to  A,  and  take  the  point  F  as  the  centre  of  moments. 
Represent  the  compressive  stress  in  the  segment,  A  D,  of 
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the  rafter  cut  by  this  sectioD,  by  Ci*  Its  direction  is  paral. 
lei  to  A  B,  and  its  lever  arm,  which  denote  by  »,  will  be 
equal  to  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  F  upon  tne  rafter. 
The  reaction  at  B  and  the  load  on  the  rafter  are  known. 
For  equilibrium  we  would  have, 

BF 
Oi  xj>  =  v)l  X,  BF  —  wZx  -g-f 

whence 

{\  =  iwl  X  — . 

We  find  ^  to  be  equal  to  -y,  which  being  Bubstitated  in 
ibis  expression  gives 


Ox  = 


2d 


(172) 


Substituting  in  (172)  the  value  aid  =  ^ sin  o^  we  obtain 


Ci  = 


2  sin  a? 


which  is  the  same  value  already  determined. 

If  the  same  method  be  applied  to  the  segment  H  B,  we 

will  find  the  value  of  C$  to  be  equal  to  f  - 


wl 


sni  a 


640.  In  the  preceding  roof -truss,  the  inclined  pieces  were 
struts  and  tlie  verticals  were  ties.  Another  form  of  truss  is 
one  in  which  the  verticals  are  struts  and  the  diagonals  are 
ties.  (Fig.  215.)  The  rafters  are  subdivided  into  a  number 
of  equal  segments.  At  each  point  of  division,  a  strut  is 
placed,  and  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  the  main  tie-beam 
and  the  inclined  tie-rods,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
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The  methods  previously  explained  will  enable  the  student 
to  determine  tiie  kind  and  amount  of  strains  on  each  piece  of 
the  truss. 
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641.  It  has  been  recommeDded  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
the  calculations  by  some  other  method  than  the  one  used ; 
the  graphical  method  is  a  very  convenient  one  for  tliis  purpose. 
Let  us  apply  this  method  to  finding  the  strains  in  the  roof- 
truss  referred  to  in  Art.  539. 

The  load  over  the  rafters  is  supposed  to  act  as  there  taken, 
viz.,  ^  at  A  and  B,  and  ^  at  H  and  D,  each. 

Assume  any  point,  as  0.  From  0,  on  a  vertical  line,  lay 
off,  according  to  a  scale,  Ob  =  ^Ij  hh  =  ^wl^  hd  =  {^2, 
and  da  =  \wL  These  distances  represent  the  loads  acting 
at  B,  H,  D,  and  A,  respectively.    Their  sum  Oa  =  wlj  hence, 
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aO  =  —  t^?  represents  the  reaction  at  B,  due  to  the  load  acting 
on  the  half  A  B  F  of  the  truss.  The  forces  at  B  are  OJ,  aO, 
and  the  stresses  in  the  pieces  B  H  and  B  K.  Through  by 
draw  i/ parallel  to  B  H,  and  through  a,  draw  af  parallel  to 
B  K.  Tlie  polygon  aObfa  will  represent  the  system  of  forces 
acting  at  B,  and  the  lines /a  and  J/ will  represent  the  inten- 
sities of  the  stresses  in  KB  and  B  H,  respectively,  at  B,  and 
may  be  taken  off  with  the  same  scale  used  to  lay  off  the  ver- 
tical forces,  05,  bh^  etc. 

It  is  seen  that  the  forces  acting  at  H  are  the  weight  \wl  = 
bhj  the  stress  hfj  and  the  unknown  stresses  in  H  K  and  H  D. 
Through  fy  draw j^  parallel  to  H  K,  and  through  A,  draw  hg 
parallel  to  H  D.  The  polygon, /jAg/*  will  represent  the  in- 
tensities of  the  forces  acting  at  H. 

The  forces  acting  to  strain  B  K  and  H  K  have  been  deter- 
mined ;  the  forces  acting  at  K  in  the  directions  of  K  D  and 
K  F  are  unknown.  Through  g^  draw  gk  parallel  to  K  D,  and 
through  a,  draw  ah  parallel  to  K  F,  forming  the  polygon 
afghi ;  the  lines  gh  and  ha  will  represent  the  intensities  of 
the  stresses  in  D  K  and  K  F. 

The  stresses  in  tlie  pieces  K  D  and  HD  being  known,  the 
stresses  in  DA  and  DF  can  be  determined. 
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In  a  similar  way,  the  stresses  in  the  other  pieces  can  be 
determined. 

542.  Application  of  graphical  method  to  the  roof 
"With  trussed  ratters.— Let  us  apply  the  same  method  tc 
the  trussed  roof  of  Art.  537.  Instead  of  the  frame  being  nni- 
formly  loaded  over  the  rafters,  consider  it  as  supportmg  a 
load  W  at  the  vertex  A.    (Fig.  217.) 

The  applied  forces  acting  on  the  frame  are  the  load  W 
and  the  reactions  at  B  and  C.  Assume  a  point,  as  0,  and  lay 
off  on  a  vertical  line  the  distance  Ob  to  represent  W.  The 
distances  be  and  cO  will  represent  the  reactions  at  B  and  at 
C.  Through  J,  draw  Jc?  parallel  to  B  D,  and  through  c,  the 
line  od  parallel  to  B  E.    The  triangle  bod  will  represent  the 
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system  of  forces  acting  at  B.  Through  0,  draw  the  line 
Og  parallel  to  A  C,  and  through  Oy  draw  me  line  eg  parallel  to 
C  F.    The  triangle  Oeg  will  represent  the  forces  acting  at  C. 

Going  to  E,  since  the  load  on  the  truss  has  been  supposed 
to  act  at  A,  there  will  be  no  strain  on  D  E,  and  the  forces  at 
E  will  be  those  acting  in  the  direction  B  E  alreadv  found,  and 
the  unknown  forces  along  E  A  and  E  F.  Through  J,  draw  da 
parallel  to  E  A,  and  through  o,  draw  ea  parallel  to  E  F.  The 
triangle  eda  will  represent  these  three  forces  acting  at  E. 
And  in  the  same  way,  the  triangle  cga  would  represent  the 
strains  on  the  pieces  at  F, 

If  there  had  been  a  force  acting  at  E  in  the  direction  of 
D  E,  then  there  would  have  been  three  unknown  forces  acting 
at  E,  and  we  could  not  have  solved  die  problem  until  one  ol 
these  were  known. 
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Purlins. 


543.  The  purlins  are  Bimplj  beams,  and  are  considered  as 
resting  on  two  or  more  supports,  according  to  the  number 
of  frames  connected  by  them.  The  strains  are  easily  deter- 
mined. 


rCNSTEUOnON   OF    ROOFS. 


544.  The  most  important  element  of  the  roof  is  the  frame. 
The  same  rules  given  for  frames,  and  the  general  methods 
described  for  their  construction  apply  to  the  construction  of 
the  roof-truss. 
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PART  VIIL 

ROADS,  RAILROADS,  AND  CANALS. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

ROADS. 


645.  A  road  is  an  open  way  or  passage  for  travel,  forming 
a  communication  between  two  places  some  distance  apart 

A  path  or  track  over  which  a  person  can  travel  on  foot  is 
the  simplest  form  of  a  road.  A  line,  having  been  marked 
out  or  "^^os^"  between  two  places,  is  soon  beaten  into  a  well- 
defined  path  by  constant  use.  A  person  travelling  over  a  road 
like  this  will  find  nothing  but  a  beaten  path  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  with  few  or  no  modifications  of  its  surface,  and 
generally  with  no  conveniences  for  crossing  the  streams  or 
rivei-8  which  intersect  it. 

As  the  travel  over  a  road  of  this  kind  increases  and  beasts 
of  burden  begin  to  be  used  for  packing  the  merchandise, 
baggage,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  carried  over  the  route,  modifi- 
cations and  improvements  of  the  path  become  necessary. 
For  convenient  passage  of  the  animals,  the  path  must  be 
widened,  the  brush  and  unJergi-owth  removed,  temporary 
bridges  constructed  or  means  of  ferriage  provided  for  cross- 
ing streams  of  any  considemble  depth,  and  steep  ascents  and 
descents  must  be  modified  and  rendered  practicable  for  the 
pack-animals.  The  term  "trail"  is  used  to  designate  the 
original  path  and  also  the  path  when  improved  so  that  it  can 
be  used  by  pack-animals. 

Since  transportation  by  wheels  is  cheaper  and  more  rapid 
than  by  pack-animals,  the  next  step  will  be  to  still  further 
improve  the  road  so  that  vehicles  on  wheels  can  be  used  over 
the  route.  This  necessitates  a  still  further  widening  of  the 
trail,  a  further  reduction  of  the  slopes  so  as  to  render  them 
practicable  for  carts  and  wagons,  the  providing  of  meaus  to 
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cross  the  sti^eams  where  thej  cannot  be  forded,  and  the  raising 
of  the  ground  in  those  localities  where  it  is  liable  to  be  over- 
flowed.   In  this  condition,  the  trail  is  called  a  road. 

As  the  travel  over  tliis  kind  of  road  increases,  the  wants  and 
conveniences  of  the  community  demand  a  further  improve- 
ment of  the  road  so  that  the  time  taken  in  goin^  over  it  and 
the  cost  of  transportation  shall  be  reduced.  This  is  effected 
by  shortening  the  road  where  possible,  by  reducing  still  further 
the  ascents  and  descents  or  by  avoiding  them,  and  by  improv- 
ing the  Bui'face  of  the  road. 

it  has  been  proved  that  a  horse  can  draw  up  a  slope  of  ^ 
only  one-half  the  load  he  can  draw  on  a  level.  Hence,  a  level 
road  would  enable  one  horse  to  do  the  work  required  of  two 
on  a  road  with  these  slopes. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  horse  can  di*aw  over  a  smooth, 
hard  road,  as  one  of  broken  stone,  from  three  to  four  times 
as  much  as  he  can  draw  on  a  soft  earthen  road.  It  therefore 
follows  that  an  improvement  of  the  surface  will  be  accom 
panied  by  a  reduction  both  in  time  and  cost  of  the  transpor- 
tation. 

546.  The  engineer  may  be  required  to  lay  out  and  make 
a  road  practicable  for  wagons  connecting  two  settlements 
or  points,  in  a  wild,  uninhabited,  and  therefore  unmapped 
<:ountry,  as  is  the  case  frequently  on  our  frontier,  or  he  may 
be  required  to  plan  and  construct  a  road  having  for  its  ob- 
jects tlie  reduction  of  time  and  expense  of  transportation, 
in  a  countiy  of  which  he  has  maps  and  otlier  authentic 
infonnation.  In  either  case,  the  general  principles  guiding 
the  engineer  are  the  same.  These  may  be  considered  under 
the  following  heads :  1st,  Direotion  •  2d,  Gradients  •  3d, 
Cross-Section ;  4th,  Road-Coverings  •  5th,  Ijooation ;  6thy 
Construction. 


DIREOTION. 

647.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  shortest  line  between 
the  two  points  is  to  be  adopted,  since  it  costs  less  to  con- 
struct ;  costs  less  for  repairs ;  and  requires  less  time  and  labor 
to  travel  over  it. 

But  straightness  will  be  found  of  less  consequence  than 
easy  ascents  and  descents,  and  as  a  rule  must  be  sacrificed  to 
obtain  a  level  or  to  make  a  road  less  steep. 

Good  roads  wind  around  hills  instead  of  running  over 
them,  and  this  they  may  often  be  made  to  do  without  increasing 
their  lengths.    But  even  if  the  curved  road,  which  is  pi*ac* 
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tically  level,  should  be  longer,  it  is  the  better ;  for  on  it  a 
horse  will  di*aw  a  full  load  at  his  usual  rate  of  speed,  while 
on  the  road  over  the  hill,  the  load  must  be  diminished  or  the 
horse  must  reduce  his  rate  of  speed. 

Boads  often  deviate  from  the  straight  line  for  reasons 
of  economy  in  construction,  such  as  to  avoid  swampy,  marshy, 
or  bad  ground,  or  %o  avoid  large  excavations,  or  to  reach 
points  on  streams  better  suited  for  the  approaches  of  bridgeSi 
etc. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  deciding  on  the  line  which 
the  road  is  to  follow.    Jf  the  line  is  badly  chosen,  the  ex- 

Eense  of  construction  and  repair  may  be  so  great  that  it  may 
nally  be  necessary  to  change  the  line  and  adopt  a  new  one. 

548.  The  considerations  which  should  govern  the  selec- 
tion of  the  line  are :  to  connect  the  termini  by  the  most 
direct  and  shortest  line ;  to  avoid  unnecessary  ascents  and 
descents ;  to  select  the  position  of  the  road  so  that  its  longi- 
tudinal slopes  shall  be  kept  within  given  limits ;  and  to  so 
locate  the  line  that  the  cost  of  tlie  embankments,  excavations, 
bridges,  etc.,  shall  be  a  minimum. 

The  wants  of  the  community  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
line  oftentimes  affect  the  direction  of  the  line,  since  it  may 
be  advisable  and  even  more  economical  in  the  end  to  change 
the  direction  so  as  to  pass  through  important  points  which  do 
not  lie  on  the  general  direction  of  the  road  than  to  leave 
them  off  the  road. 

OBADISN*rS. 

549.  Theoretically,  every  road  should  be  leveL  If  they 
are  not,  a  large  amount  of  the  horse's  sti*ength  is  expended  in 
raising  the  load  he  draws  up  the  ascent.  Experiment  has 
shown  that  a  horse  can  draw  up  an  ascent  of  -j-W,  only  90 
per  cent,  of  the  maximum  load  he  can  di-aw  on  a  level ;  up 
an  ascent  of  -^j  he  can  di-aw  al>out  80  per  cent. ;  of  -g*^,  he 
can  draw  only  64  per  cent. ;  of  ^^  only  50  per  cent. ;  and  of 
^^,  only  25  per  cent. 

These  numbers  are  affected  by  the  nature  and  condition  of 
the  road,  being  different  for  a  rough  and  for  a  smooth  road, 
the  resistance  of  gravity  being  more  severely  felt  on  the 
latter. 

A  level  road  is  therefore  the  most  desirable,  but  can  seldom 
be  obtained.  The  question  is  to  select  the  maximum  slope 
or  steepest  ascent  allowable. 

An  ascent  affects  chiefly  the  draught  of  heavy  loads,  as  has 

been  already  shown. 
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A  descent  chiefly  affects  the  safety  of  rapid  travelling. 

550.  The  slope  or  grade  of  a  ixma  depends  uj>on  the  kind 
of  vehicle  used,  the  character  of  the  road-covering,  and  the 
condition  in  which  the  road  is  kept  From  the  experiments 
above  mentioned  it  would  seem  that  the  maximum  grade  for 
ascent  should  not  be  greater  than  1  in  30,  althongh  1  in  20 
may  be  ased  for  short  distances. 

For  descent,  the  grade  should  be  less  than  the  angle  of 
repose,  or  that  inclination  at  which  a  vehicle  at  rest  would 
not  be  set  in  motion  by  the  force  of  gravity-  This  angle 
varies  with  the  hardness  and  smoothness  of  the  road-covering, 
and  is  affected  by  the  amount  of  friction  of  the  axles  and 
wheels  of  the  vehicles.  On  the  best  broken  stone  i*oads  in 
good  order,  for  ordinary  vehicles,  the  maximum  grade  is 
taken  at  1  in  35. 

Steeper  grades  than  these  named  produce  a  waste  of  ani- 
mal power  m  ascending  and  create  a  certain  amount  of  dan- 
ger in  descending. 

551.  Although  theoretically  the  road  should  be  level,  in 
practice  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  so,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  arising  of  keeping  the  surface  free  from  water. 
A  moderate  inclination  is  therefore  to  be  selected  as  a  mini* 
mum  slope  for  the  surface  of  the  road.  This  slope  is  taken 
at  1  in  125,  and  in  a  level  country  it  is  recommended  to  form 
the  road  by  artificial  means  into  gentle  undulations  approxi- 
mating to  tnis  minimum. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  a  gently  undulating  road  is 
less  fatiguing  to  a  horse  than  one  which  is  level.  Writers 
who  hoia  this  opinion  attempted  to  explain  it  physiologically, 
stating  that  as  one  set  of  muscles  of  the  horse  is  brou^t  into 
play  during  the  ascent  and  another  during  the  descent,  that 
some  of  the  muscles  are  allowed  to  rest,  whue  others,  those  in 
motion,  are  at  work.  This  explanation  has  no  foundation  in 
fact,  and  is  therefore  to  be  rejected.  The  principal  advan- 
tage of  an  undulating  road  is  not  the  rest  it  gives  the  horse, 
but  the  facilities  which  are  afforded  to  the  flowing  of  the 
water  from  the  surface  of  the  road. 


OBOSS-SEOnOK. 

562.  The  proper  width  and  form  of  roadway  depend  upon 
the  amount  and  importance  of  the  travel  over  the  road. 

Width. — The  least  width  enabling  two  vehicles  to  pass 
with  ease  is  assumed  at  16^  feet  The  width  in  most  oi  the 
States  is  fixed  by  law. 
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In  England,  the  ^idth  of  turnpike  roads  apj)roaching 
lar^  towns,  on  which  there  is  a  great  amonnt  of  travel,  is 
60  feet  Ordinar;  tampike  roads  are  made  35  feet  wide.  Or- 
dinary carriage  roads  across  the  country  are  given  a  width 
of  25  feet ;  for  horoe-roads,  the  width  is  8  feet ;  and  for  foot- 
paths, 6^  feet 

Telford's  Holyhead  road  is  made  32  feet  wide  on  level 
eronnd ;  28  feet  wide  in  moderate  excavations ;  and  22  feet 
m  deep  excavations  and  alon^  precipices. 

In  France  there  are  foar  classes  of  main  roads.  The  first 
or  most  important  are  made  66  feet  wide,  the  middle  third  of 
which  is  paved  or  made  of  broken  stone.  The  second  class 
are  52  feet  wide ;  the  third  are  83  feet  wide ;  and  the  fourth 
are  26  feet  wide.  All  these  have  the  middle  portion  ballasted 
with  broken  stone. 

The  Boman  military  roads  had  their  width  established  by 
law,  at  twelve  feet  when  straight  and  sixteen  when  crooked. 

Where  a  road  ascends  a  hill  by  zigzags  it  should  be  made 
wider  on  the  curves  connecting  the  straight  portions ;  this  in- 
crease of  width  being  one-fourth  when  the  angle  included 
between  the  straight  portions  is  between  120°  and  90°,  and 
one-half  when  the  angle  is  between  90°  and  60°. 

553.  Forni  of  roadway. — The  surface  of  the  road  must 
not  be  flat,  but  must  be  higher  at  the  middle  than  at  the 
sides,  to  allow  the  surface  water  to  run  oflF  freely. 

If  the  surface  is  made  flat,  it  soon  becomes  concave  from 
the  wear  of  the  travel  over  it,  and  forms  a  receptacle  for 
water,  making  a  puddle  if  on  level  ground,  and  a  guUey  if 
the  ground  is  inclined. 

The  usual  shape  given  the  cross-section  of  the  roadway 
is  that  of  a  convex  curve,  approaching  in  form  a  segment  of 
a  circle  or  an  ellipse.  This  form  is  considered  objectionable 
for  the  reasons  that  water  stands  on  the  middle  or  the  road  ; 
washes  away  its  sides :  that  the  road  wears  unequally,  and 
is  very  apt  to  wear  in  holes  and  ruts  in  the  middle ;  and  that 
when  vehicles  are  obliged  to  cross  the  road,  they  have  to 
ascend  a  considerable  slope. 

654.  The  best  form  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  roadway  is 
that  of  two  inclined  planes  rounded  off  at  their  intersection 
by  a  curved  surface.  The  section  of  this  curved  surface  is  a 
flat  segment  of  a  circle  about  five  feet  in  length. 

The  inclination  of  the  planes  will  be  greatest  where  the 
surface  of  the  road  is  rough  and  least  where  it  is  smoothest 
and  hardest  A  slope  of  j^*  ^^  gi^en  a  road  with  a  broken 
stone  covering,  and  may  be  as  slight  as  A-  for  a  road  paved 
with  square   blocks.    The  transverse   slope  should  always 
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exceed  the  lon^tudinal  slope  of  the  road,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
surface  water  from  running  too  far  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  road. 

On  a  steep  hillside,  the  surface  of  the  roadway  should  be 
a  plane  inchned  inwards  to  the  face  of  the  hill.  A  ditch  on 
the  side  of  the  road  next  to  the  hill  receives  the  surface 
water. 

655.  Foot-paths. — On  each  side  of  the  roadway,  foot-paths 
should  be  made  for  the  convenience  of  passengers  on  foot. 
They  should  be  from  five  to  six  feet  wide  and  be  raised  about 
six  inches  above  the  roadway.  The  upper  surface  should 
liave  an  inclination  towards  tne  "side  channels,"  to  allow  the 
water  to  flow  into  them  and  thence  into  the  ditches.  When 
the  natural  soil  is  firm  and  sandy,  or  gravelly,  its  surface  will 
serve  for  the  foot-paths ;  but  if  of  loam  or  clay,  it  should  be 
removed  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  and  the  excavation  filled 
with  gravel. 

Sods,  eight  inches  wide  and  six  inches  thick,  should  be 
laid  against  the  side  slope  of  the  foot-patli  next  to  the  road,  to 
prevent  the  wash  from  the  water  running  in  the  side  chan- 
nels. 

Fences,  hedges,  etc.,  where  the  road  is  to  be  enclosed, 
should  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  foot-paths,  and  outside 
of  these  should  be  the  ditches.    (Fig.  218.) 


Fig.  dl8. — a,  croiBS-sectloii  of  roadway;  5,  6,  foofc-pathB ;  /,/,  fences; 
cf,  (2,  ditches ;  «,  9,  side  drains. 

656.  Ditches. — Ditches  form  an  important  element  in  the 
construction  of  a  good  road. 

The  surface  of  the  road  has  been  given  a  form  by  means 
of  which  the  water  falling  on  it  is  carried  off  into  the  gut- 
ters or  side  channels  of  the  road,  whence  it  is  convej'ed  by 
side  drains,  Sy  8  (Fig.  218),  into  ditches,  which  immediately 
carry  off  all  tlie  water  which  enter  them. 

The  ditches  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  below 
the  roadway,  so  that  they  shall  thoroughly  drain  off  the 
water  which  may  pass  through  the  surface  of  the  roadway. 
These  ditches  should  lead  to  the  natural  winter- courses  of  the 
country,  and  have  a  slope  correspondinff  to  the  minimum  Ion* 
gitudinal  slope  of  the  road.  Their  size  will  depend  upon 
circumstances,  being  greater  where  they  are  required  to  carry 
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awaj  the  water  from  side-hills  or  where  they  are  made  in 
wet  grounds.  A  width  of  one  foot  at  the  bottom  will  gen- 
erally be  sufficient. 

There  should  be  a  ditch  on  each  side  of  the  road,  on  level 
ground  or  in  cuttings.  One  is  sufficient  where  the  road  is  on 
the  side  of  a  hill. 

557.  Side-slopes. — ^The  side-slopes  of  the  cuttings  and 
embankments  on  each  side  of  the  road  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  soil. 

Rock  cuttings  may  be  left  vertical  or  nearly  «o.  Common 
earth  should  have  a  slope  of  at  least  f,  and  sand,  i.  Clay  is 
treacherous  and  requires  difiFerent  slopes  according  to  its  liabil* 
ity  to  slip  and  the  presence  of  water.  The  slope  required  in 
each  case  is  best  determined  by  observing  the  slope  assumed 
by  these  earths  in  the  locality  of  the  woi-k  where  exposed  to 
the  weather. 

When  the  road  is  in  a  deep  cutting,  the  side  slopes  should 
not  be  steeper  than  },  so  as  to  allow  tne  road,  b}'  its  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  wind,  to  be  kept  dry. 

Wlienever  the  side-slopes  are  of  made  earth,  eailh  removed 
and  placed  in  position  like  that  of  an  enbankment,  the  slopes 
should  be  more  gentle. 

BOAD-OOTEBIKGB. 

558.  The  road-oovering  of  a  common  country  road,  and 
most  generally  of  all  the  new  roads  in  our  country,  is  the 
natural  soil  thrown  on  the  road  from  the  ditches  on  each  side. 
In  many  cases  there  are  even  no  ditches,  and  the  road-cover- 
ing or  upper  surface  of  the  roadway  is  the  natural  soil  as  it 
exists  on  the  hard  subsoil  beneath,  when  the  soft  material  has 
been  removed  by  scraping  or  by  some  other  method. 

Eoads  of  this  kind  are  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  hardness 
and  smoothness.  To  improve  these  roads,  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  surface  with  some  material,  as  wood,  stone,  etc, 
which  will  substitute  a  hard  and  smooth  surface  for  the  soft 
and  uneven  earth,  and  which,  acting  as  a  oovering,  will  pro- 
tect the  ground  beneath  from  the  action  of  the  water  that 
may  fall  upon  it. 

559.  Eoads  may  be  classified  from  their  coverings  as 
follows : 

I.  Earth  roads. 

II.  Roads  of  wood. 

III.  Gravel  roads. 

IV.  Roads  of  broken  stoioBi 
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V,   SOADS  PAVED  WITH   8T0NE. 

YI.    EOADB  OOYEBBO  OB  PAVED  WITH  OTHBB  MATBBIAL8. 

VII.  Tbam-eoads. 


L   BABTH  BOADS. 

• 

560.  These  are  the  most  common  and  almost  the  only  kmd 
of  i*oads  in  this  country.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  know 
that  they  are  deficient  in  hardness  and  generally  in  smooth- 
ness. In  wet  weather,  when  thei*e  is  much  travel  of  a  heavy 
kind  over  them,  they  become  almost  impassable. 

The  principal  means  of  improvement  for  these  roads  ai'e  to 
reduce  the  grades,  tlioroughlv  drain  the  roadway,  and  freely 
expose  the  roadway  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind.  In 
repairing  them,  the  earth  used  to  fill  the  holes  and  hollows 
should  be  as  gravelly  as  possible  and  free  from  muck  or 
mould.  Stones  of  considerable  size  should  not  be  used,  as 
they  are  liable  to  produce  lumps  and  ridges,  making  an  un- 
even surface  disagreeable  to  travel  upon. 


n.  BOADS  OF  WOOD. 

561.  Corduroy  roads. — When  a  road  passes  over  a  marsh 
or  soft  swampy  piece  of  ground  which  cannot  be  drained,  or 
the  expense  of  which  would  be  too  great,  a  cordurov  road 
is  frequently  used.  This  kind  of  road  is  made  by  laying 
straight  logs  of  timber,  either  round  or  split,  cut  to  suitable 
lengUis,  side  by  side  across  the  road  at  right  angles  to  its 
length. 

It  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  road,  and  is  extremely 
unpleasant  to  persons  riding  over  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
extremely  valuable,  as  otherwise,  the  swamp  across  which  it 
is  laid  would  at  times  be  impassable. 

562.  Plank  roads. — In  districts  where  lumber  is  cheap  and 
gravel  and  stone  cannot  be  easily  obtained,  road-coverings  of 
plank  have  been  used. 

The  method  most  generally  adopted  in  constructing  a  road 
of  this  class  consists  in  laying  a  flooring  or  track,  eight  feet 
wide,  of  boards  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  width  and  three 
inches  in  thickness.  The  boards  rest  upon  two  parallel  rows 
of  sleepers,  or  sills,  laid  lengthwise  of  the  road,  and  having 
their  centre  lines  about  four  feet  apart,  or  two  feet  from  the 
axis  of  the  road. 

The  boards  are  laid  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  road, 
27 
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experience  having  shown  that  this  position  is  as  favorable  to 
their  durability  as  any  other  and  is  also  the  most  economical. 

When  the  road  is  new  and  well  made,  it  offere  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  road  and  is  a  very  pleasant  one  to  nse. 
But  when  the  planks  become  worn  and  displaced  it  makes  a 
very  disagreeable  and  indifFerent  road. 

Some  years  ago  they  were  much  used,  but  as  a  genecal 
thing  they  are  no  longer  built  except  under  very  peculiar 
and  urgent  circumstances. 

ni.   GBAVBL  BOADS. 

563.  These  are  roads  upon  which  a  covering  of  good  gravel 
has  been  laid. 

The  roadway  is  first  prepared  by  removing  the  upper  layer 
of  soft  and  loose  earth,  and  thoroughly  draining  the  road. 
The  bed  is  sometimes  of  the  shape  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
road,  but  more  generally  it  is  merely  made  level ;  on  this  a 
layer  of  gravel  about  four  inches  in  thickness  is  laid,  and 
when  compacted  by  the  travel  over  it  another  layer  is  laid, 
and  so  on  until  a  thickness  of  sixteen  inches  at  the  centre 
has  been  reached. 

It  is  advisable  to  compress  the  bed  by  rolling  it  well  with 
a  heavy  iix)n  roller  before  beginning  to  lay  the  gravel.  In 
some  cases  a  bed  of  broken  stone  has  been  used. 

Gravel  from  the  river  shores  is  generally  too  clean  for  this 
kind  of  road,  there  not  being  enough  clayey  material  mixed 
witli  it  to  bind  the  grains  together.  On  the  other  hand, 
gravel  from  pits  is  apt  to  be  too  dirty  and  requires  a  partial 
cleansing  to  nt  it  for  this  purpose. 

The  gravel  used  should  be  sifted  through  screens,  and  all 
pebbles  exceeding  two  inches  in  diameter  be  broken  into 
small  pieces  or  rejected. 

The  iron  roller  can  be  advantageously  used  to  assist  in 
compacting  the  layers  of  gravel  as  they  are  put  on  the  road. 

A  gravel  road  carefully  made,  with  gooa  side  ditches  to 
thoroughly  drain  the  ix)ad-bed,  forms  an  excellent  road. 

Some  gravel  roads  are  very  poor,  even  inferior  to  an  earth 
road,  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  using  dirty  gravel  which 
is  carelessly  thrown  on  the  road  in  spots,  which  cause  the  road 
to  soon  wear  into  deep  ruts  and  hard  ridges. 

IV.   ROADS  OF  BROKEN   STONE. 

564.  The  covering  of  roads  of  this  class,  both  in  this 
ooimtry  and  Europe,  is  composed  of  stone  broken  into  fimall 
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angnlar  fragments.  These  fragments  are  placed  on  the  natu- 
ral bed  in  layers,  as  in  the  gravel  road,  or  they  raaj  be  }.  laced 
in  layers  on  a  rongh  pavement  of  irregalar  blocks  of  stone. 

565.  Maoadamized  roads. — ^When  the  stone  is  placed  on 
the  natural  road-bed,  the  roads  are  said  to  be  '^  macadamized," 
a  name  derived  from  Mr.  McAdam,  who  first  brought  this 
kind  of  road  into  general  use  in  England. 

The  construction  of  this  road  is  very  similar  to  that  just 
given  for  a  gravel  road.  The  roadway  ha\nng  received  its 
proper  shape  and  having  been  thoroughly  drained,  is  covered 
witn  a  layer  of  broken  stones  from  three  to  four  inches  thick. 
This  layer  is  then  thoroughly  compacted  by  allowing  the 
travel  to  go  over  it  and  by  rolling  it  also  with  heavy  iron 
rollers ;  care  being  taken  to  fill  all  the  ruts,  hollows,  or  other 
inequalities  of  the  surface  as  fast  as  they  are  formed.  Suc- 
cessive layers  of  broken  stone  are  then  spread  over  the  road 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  until  a  Uiickness  of  between 
eight  and  twelve  inches  of  stone  is  obtained.  Care  is  taken 
that  the  layers,  when  they  are  spread  over  the  surface,  are 
not  too  thicK,  as  it  will  be  difiScuit,  even  if  it  be  possible,  to 
get  the  stone  into  that  compact  condition  so  necessary  for  a 
good  road  of  this  kind. 

566.  Telford  roads. — ^This  is  the  name  given  to  the  broken 
stone  roads  in  which  the  stone  rests  on  a  rough  pavement 
prepared  for  the  bed.    (Fig.  219.) 


Fig.  310. 

This  pavement  is  formed  of  blocks  of  stone  of  an  irregular 
pyramiaal  shape;  the  base  of  each  block  being  not  more 
than  five  inches,  and  the  top  not  less  than  four  inches. 

The  blocks  are  set  by  the  hand  as  closely  in  contact  at  their 
bases  as  practicable ;  and  blocks  of  a  suitable  size  are  selected 
to  give  tne  surface  of  the  pavement  a  slightly  convex  shape 
from  the  centre  outwards.  The  spaces  between  the  bloclcs 
are  filled  with  chippings  of  stone  compactly  set  with  a  small 
hammer. 

A  layer  of  broken  stone,  four  inches  thick,  is  then  laid 
over  this  pavement,  for  a  width  of  nine  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  centre ;  no  fragment  of  this  layer  should  measure  over 
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two  and  a  half  inches  in  any  direction.  A  layer  of  broken 
stone  of  smaller  dimensions,  or  of  clean  coarse  gravel,  ia 
spread  over  the  wings  to  the  same  depth  as  the  centre  layer. 

The  road-covering,  thus  prepared,  is  thrown  open  to  travel 
until  the  upper  layer  has  become  perfectly  compact ;  care 
having  been  taken  to  fill  in  the  ruts  as  fast  as  formed  with 
fresh  stone,  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  surface.  A  second 
layer,  about  two  inches  in  depth,  is  then  laid  over  the  centre 
or  the  roadway ;  and  the  wings  receive  also  a  layer  of  new 
material  laid  on  to  a  sufficient  thickness  to  make  the  outside 
of  the  roadway  nine  inches  lower  than  the  centre.  A  coat- 
ing of  clean  coarse  gravel,  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  is  then 
spread  over  the  suiTace,  and  the  road-covering  is  considered 
as  finished. 

The  stone  used  for  the  pavement  may  be  of  an  inferior 
quality  in  hardness  and  strength  to  the  broken  stone  on  top, 
as  it  is  but  little  exposed  to  the  wear  aud  tear  occasioned  by 
travelling.  The  surface-stone  should  bo  of  the  hardest  kind 
that  can  be  procured. 

567.  Kind  of  stone  used  for  broken  stone  roads. — The 
stone  used  for  these  I'oads  should  be  selected  from  those 
which  absorb  the  least  water,  and  are  also  hard  and  not  brit- 
tle. All  the  hornblende  rocks,  porphyry,  compact  feldspar, 
and  some  of  the  conglomerates  furnish  good,  durable  road- 
coverings.  Granite,  gneiss,  limestone,  and  common  sand- 
stones are  inferior  in  tliis  respect,  and  are  used  only  when  the 
others  cannot  be  obtained. 

668.  Repairs. — Broken  stone  roads  to  be  good  must  be 
kept  in  thorough  repaid'*  If  the  road  is  kept  in  order  it  will 
need  no  repairs.  The  difference  between  "  kept  in  order  " 
and  "  repairs  "  is  that  the  latter  is  an  occasional  thing,  while 
the  former  is  a  daily  operation.  To  keep  the  n>ad  in  order 
requires  that  the  mud  and  dust  be  daily  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  road  and  that  all  ruts,  depressions,  etc.,  be  at 
once  filled  with  broken  stone. 

It  is  recommended  by  some  that  when  fi*esh  material  is 
added,  the  surface  on  which  it  is  spread  should  be  broken 
with  a  pick  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  the 
fresh  material  be  well  settled  by  ramming,  a  small  quantity 
of  clean  sand  being  added  to  make  the  stone  pack  better. 
When  not  daily  repaired  by  persons  whose  sole  business  it  is  to 
keep  the  road  m  good  order,  general  repairs  should  be  made 
in  tlie  spring  and  autumn  by  removing  all  accumulations  of 
mud,  cleaning  out  the  side  channels  and  other  drains,  and 
adding  fresh  material  where  requisite. 

If  ]>racticable,  the  road-surface  at  all  times  should  be  kept 
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free  from  an  accumulation  of  mud  and  duet,  and  the  surface 
preserved  in  a  uniform  state  of  evenness  by  the  daily  addition 
of  fi'esh  material  wherever  the  wear  is  su&cient  to  call  foi*  it. 
Without  this  constant  supervision,  the  best  constructed  road 
will,  in  a  short  time,  be  unfit  for  travel,  and  with  it  the  weak- 
est may  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  tolerably  fair  condition. 


V.   BOADS  PAVED  WITH   STONB. 

569.  A  good  pavement  should  offer  but  little  resistance  to 
the  wheels,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  firm  foothold  to 
horses ;  it  should  be  durable,  free  from  noise  and  dirt,  and 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  its  easy  removal  and  replace- 
ment whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  gain  access  to  gas  or 
water  pipes  which  may  be  beneath  it. 

570.  Roman  roads. — The  ancient  paved  Roman  roads, 
traces  of  which  may  still  be  seen  as  perfect  as  when  first 
made,  were  essentially  dressed  stone  pavements  with  concrete 
foundations  resting  on  sub-pavements.  The  entire  thickness 
of  the  road-covering  was  about  three  feet,  and  was  made  as 
follows : 

Tlie  direction  of  the  road  was  marked  out  by  two  parallel 
furrows  in  the  ground,  and  the  loose  earth  fi*om  the  space 
between  them  removed.  A  bed  of  mortar  was  then  spread 
over  the  earth,  and  on  this  the  foundation  {statutnen),  com- 
posed of  one  or  two  courses  of  large  flat  stones  in  mortar, 
was  laid.  On  this  foundation  was  placed  a  course  of  con- 
crete {7nui'U9\  composed  of  broken  stones.  If  the  stones 
were  freshly  broken,  three  parts  of  stone  to  one  of  lime  were 
used ;  if  the  stone  came  from  old  buildings,  two  parts  of  lime 
were  used.-  On  this  course  a  third  (jiiicle%L8\  composed  of 
broken  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  mixed  with  mortar,  was  placed. 
In  this  layer  was  imbedded  the  large  blocks  of  stone  {aurri- 
ma  crustcC)  forming  the  pavement  These  stones  were  ir- 
regular in  form,  rough  on  their  under  side,  smooth  on  their 
upper,  and  laid  so  that  the  upper  surface  should  be  level. 
They  were  laid  with  ^reat  care  and  so  fitted  to  each  other  as 
to  render  the  joints  almost  imperceptible. 

When  the  road  passed  over  marshy  around,  the  foundation 
was  supported  by  timber-work,  generally  of  oak ;  the  timber 
was  covered  with  rushes,  reeds,  and  sometimes  straw,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  contact  with  the  mortar. 

On  each  side  of  the  roadway  were  paved  foot-paths. 

571.  English  paved  roads. — Some  of  the  paved  roads  in 
England  are  partial  imitations  of  the  Soman  road.    This 
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pavement  (Fiff.  220)  was  constructed  by  removing  the  sur* 
tace  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  to  obtain  alirm 
bed.  If  the  soil  was  soft  it  was  dug  deeper  and  a  bed  of 
sand  or  gi-avol  made  in  the  excavation.  On  tliis  a  broken 
stone  road-covering  similar  to  those  already  described  was 
laid.     On  this  broken  stone  was  spread  a  layer  of  &ne  clean 
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gravel,  two  and  a  half  inches  thick,  on  which  rested  the  pav« 
mg  stones.  The  paving  stones  were  of  a  square  shape,  and 
were  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  travel 
over  the  road.  The  largest  size  were  ten  inches  thick,  nine 
inches  broad,  and  twelve  inches  long ;  the  smallest  were  six 
inches  thick,  five  inches  broad,  and  ten  inches  long.  Each 
block  was  carefully  settled  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  heavy 
rammer;  it  was  then  removed  in  order  to  cover  the  side  of 
the  one  against  which  it  rested  with  hydi-aulic  mortar ;  this 
being  done,  the  block  was  replaced,  and  properly  adjusted. 
The  blocks  of  the  different  coui-ses  across  the  roadway  break 
joints. 

This  pavement  fulfils  all  the  conditions  I'equired  of  a  good 
road-covering,  presenting  as  it  does  a  hard  even  surface  to 
the  action  of  the  wheels,  and  reposing  on  a  firm  bed  formed 
by  the  broken-stone  bottoming.  The  mortar-joints,  so  long 
as  they  remain  tight,  will  effectually  prevent  the  penetration 
of  water  beneath  the  pavement. 

572.  Belgian  pavement. — This  pavement,  so  named  from 
its  common  use  in  Belgium,  is  made  with  blocks  of  rough 
stone  of  a  cubical  form  measuring  between  eight  and  nine 
inches  along  the  edge  of  the  cube.  These  blocks  are  laid  on 
a  bed  of  sand ;  the  thickness  of  this  bed  is  only  a  few  inches 
when  the  soil  beneath  is  firm,  but  in  bad  soils  it  is  inci*eased 
to  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  The  transvei^sal  joints  ai^e  usu- 
ally continuous,  and  those  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
road  break  joints.  In  some  cases  the  blocks  are  so  laid  tliat 
the  joints  make  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  ^  lis  of  the  roadway, 
one  set  being  continuous,  the  other  set  breaking  joints.  By 
this  arrangement  of  the  joints,  the  wear  upon  the  edges  of 
the  blocks,  by  which  the  upper  surface  soon  assumes  a  con- 
vex shape,  is  diminished,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experi- 
ence^ that  when  the  blocks  are  laid  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
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wear  upon  the  edges  of  the  block  is  greatest  at  the  joints 
which  run  transversely  to  the  axis. 

When  a  bed  of  concrete  is  osed,  instead  of  or  in  addition 
to  a  bed  of  sand,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  blocks  is  rec- 
tangular instead  of  square,  there  results  a  pavement  much 
used  in  New  York  City. 

573.  Cobble-stone  pavement. — ^Rounded  pebbles  (cobble 
stones)  are  used  frequently  for  pavements.  This  pavemeni 
is  composed  of  round  or  egg-shape  pebbles,  from  five  to  ten 
inches  long,  three  to  six  inciies  wide,  set  on  end  in  a  bed  of 
sand  or  fine  gi*avel,  and  firmly  settled  in  place  by  pounding 
with  a  heavy  rammer.  A.f ter  the  stones  are  driven,  the  roa£ 
surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  clean  sand  or  gravel,  two 
or  three  inches  thick. 

The  objections  to  this  pavement  are  its  roughness;  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  wheels ;  the  noise ;  the  ease  with 
which  holes  are  formed  in  the  road  by  the  stones  being  pressed 
down  in  the  ground  by  heavy  loads  passing  over  them ;  the 
difilculty  of  cleaning  its  surface ;  and  its  need  of  frequent 
repairs. 

674.  Kind  of  stones  used  for  pavements. — The  fine-grained 
granites  which  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  mica,  and  the 
line-grained  silicious  sand-stones  wliich  are  free  fix)m  clay, 
form  good  material  for  blocks  for  paving.  Mica  slate,  talcose 
slate,  hornblende  slate,  some  varieties  of  gneiss,  and  some 
varieties  of  sand-stone  of  a  slaty  structure,  yield  excellent 
materials  for  pavements  for  sidewalks  and  paths. 


VI.    BOADS  OF  OTHER  MATBBIALS. 

575.  Wooden  blocks  have  been  much  used  recently  in 
paving  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  cities.  Brick,  concrete, 
asphalte,  and  even  cast  iron,  are  or  have  been  nsed  for  road- 
coverings.  Tloads  near  blast-furnaces  are  frequently  seen 
covered  with  the  slag  from  the  furnaces,  and  those  near  kilns 
where  cement  is  burned,  with  cinders  and  clinkers  from 
the  kilns.  Koad-coverings  of  charcoal  have  been  tried  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

The  wooden,  brick,  and  asphaltic  pavements  are  the  most 
i«ommon  of  these. 

Wooden  pavements. — ^Wooden  pavements  are  the  same 
in  principle  as  stone.  The  road-bed  is  formed  and  the 
blo&  of  wood  ai-e  placed  in  contact  with  each  other  upon 
the  surface  of  the  road-bed  as  described  for  tlie  blocks  of 
Stone  pavements.    The  wooden  blocks  are  parallelopipedons 
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in  form  and  are  laid  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  in  the  dircc- 
ticn  of  the  depth  of  tlie  road.  From  slight  differences  in  the 
details  of  construction  of  wooden  pavements  there  has  arisen 

Suite  a  variety  of  names,  as  the  Nicx>lson,  the  bastard  Nicolson, 
le  Stowe,  tno  Greeley,  the  unpatented,  etc.,  all  using  the 
wooden  blocks,  \j\it  differing  slightly  in  other  ways. 

Wooden  pavements  offer  a  smooth  surface;  are  easily 
kept  clean ;  not  noisy ;  easy  for  the  horses  and  vehicles ; 
pleasant  to  ride  upon ;  and  are  cheaper  at  first  cost  than 
stone  pavements.  For  these  reasons  tney  have  been  much 
used  in  the  United  States. 

They  are,  however,  slippery  in  wet  weather;  soon  wear  out ; 
and  unfit  for  roads  or  streets  over  which  there  is  a  heavy  travel. 
True  economy  forbids  their  use  except  as  temporary  roads. 

576.  Asphaltio  coverings.1^ — ^Asphaltic  roads  may  be  com- 
posed of  broken  stone  and  this  covered  with  asphaltic  con- 
crete, or  the  broken  stone  covered  with  ordinaryxoncrete  and 
this  overlaid  with  a  covering  of  asphalte  mixed  with  sand. 
Asphaltic  roads  present  a  smooth  surface  which  does  not 
become  slippery  by  wear ;  a  surface  free  from  dust  and  mud ; 
not  noisy ;  ana  from  its  imperviousness  to  moisture  forms 
an  excellent  covering  over  the  road-bed  beneath  and  prevents 
the  escape  of  noxi<jus  vapors  from  below. 

Asphaltic  roads  properly  made  are  growing  steadily  in 
favor  and  when  they  are  better  known  will  be  more  generally 
adopted  for  all  streets  in  towns  and  cities,  over  which  the 
tmvel  is  light. 

Vn.   TRAH-BOADS. 

677.  In  order  that  the  tractive  force  should  be  a  minimum, 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  should  be 
a  minimum.  In  other  words,  the  harder  and  smoother  the 
road,  the  less  will  be  the  tractive  force  required.  But  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses  require  that  the  surface  of  the  road 
should  be  rough,  to  give  a  good  foothold  to  the  horses'  feet. 
These  two  opposite  requirements  are  united  only  in  roads 
with  track-ways,  on  which  there  are  at  least  two  parallel 
tracks  made  of  some  hard  and  smooth  material  for  the  wheels 
to  run  upon,  while  the  space  between  the  tracks  is  covered 
with  a  different  material  suitable  for  the  horses'  feet  Cc»u- 
stiiictions  of  this  class  are  termed  *•  tram-roads  "  or  "  tram- 
ways." The  surface  of  the  tracks  or  "  trams  "  are  made  flush 
with  that  of  the  road  and  are  suitable  for  the  wheels  of  ordi- 
nary carriages.  Their  construction  will  be  alluded  to  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   XXIL 

XOOATION  AND  OONSTRUOTZON  OF  ROADS. 

S78.  In  establishing  a  road  to  afford  means  of  commnni- 
cation  between  two  given  places,  there  are  several  points 
which  must  be  considered  by  the  engineer  and  those  inter- 
ested in  its  construction.  These  are  the  kind  of  road  to  be 
selected,  the  general  line  of  direction  to  be  chosen  or  located, 
and  the  construction  of  the  road.  ' 

The  selection  of  the  kind  of  road  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  travel  wliich  is  to  pass  over  it ;  the  amount  of  travel,  both 
present  and  prospective ;  and  the  wants  of  the  community 
m  the  neighborhood  of  the  line.  The  location  and  construc- 
tion of  the  road  depend  upon  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  through  which  the  road  must  pass,  and  as  these  come 
exclusively  within  the  limits  of  the  engineer's  profession, 
they  alone  will  be  considered  in  this  chapter. 


LOCATION, 

579.  Reoonnoissanoe. — The  examination  and  study  of  the 
oountrv  by  the  eye  is  termed  a  reoonnoissanoe,  and  is  usually 
made  m  advance  of  any  instrumental  sursreys,  to  save  time 
and  expense.  The  general  form  of  the  country  and  the  ap- 
proximate position  of  the  road  may  frequently  be  determined 
oy  it. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  general  maps  of  the  country, 
if  any  exist,  will  lessen  the  work  of  the  reconnoissance  very 
much,  as  by  this  the  engineer  will  be  able  to  discover  many 
of  the  features  which  will  be  favorable  or  othei*wise  to  the 
location  of  the  road  in  their  vicinity. 

Koads  along  the  bank  of  a  large  stream  will  have  to  cross 
a  number  of  tributaries.  Beads  joining  two  important 
streams  rnnning  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  must  cross  higli 
ground  or  dividing  ridges  between  the  streams. 

An  examination  of  tlie  map  will  show  the  position  of  the 
streams,  and  from  these  the  engineer  may  trace  the  general 
directions  of  the  ridges,  determine  the  lowest  and  highest 
points,  and  obtain  the  lines  of  greatest  and   least  slopeo. 
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With  this  information  the  directions  of  the  roads  leadinp^  from 
one  valley  to  another  may  be  approximately  located. 

It  is  seen  (Fig.  221)  that  if  A  and  B  are  to  be  joined  by  a 
l*oad,  that  the  road  may  ran  direct  from  A  to  B,  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  line  joining  them,  or  it  may  go,  by  following  the 
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general  directions  of  the  streams,  through  C,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  A  C  B.  By  the  first  route,  the  road  would  be 
apparently  shorter,  but  the  ascents  and  descents  would  be 
greater ;  by  the  second,  the  road  would  be  longer,  but  the 
asaents  ana  descents  more  gentle,  and  the  total  difference  of 
level  to  be  passed  over  would  be  less. 

We  can  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  the  streams 
have  made  for  themselves  channels  which  follow  the  lines  of 
gentlest  slope.  And  that  if  two  streams  flow  in  the  same 
direction,  the  high  ground  or  ridge  separating  them  has 
tlie  baine  general  direction  and  inclination  as  the  streams. 
And  if  two  streams  approach  each  other  near  their  sources, 
as  those  at  C  in  the  figure,  that  this  indicates  a  depression  in 
the  main  ridge  in  this  vicinity. 

Hence  long  lines  of  road  usually  follow  the  valleys  of 
streams,  obtaining  in  this  way  moderate  grades  and  crossing 
the  j'idges  by  the  lowest  passes. 

The  engineer  having  studied  thoroughly  the  map  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  natural  features  of  the  jountry 
as  there  indicated,  proceeds  to  make  a  personal  examination 
of  the  ground,  to  identify  these  natural  reatures,  and  to  verify 
the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  study  of  the  map. 

In  making  the  examination,  he  goes  both  forwards  and 
backwards  over  the  ground  so  as  to  see  it  from  both  direo- 
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tions,  and  in  this  way  verif  j  or  correct  the  impressions  he  has 
received  as  to  its  nature. 

By  means  of  the  reconnoissance  he  establishes  "  appi*oxi- 
mato  "  or  "  trial  lines  "  for  examination.  These  lines  are 
marked  out  by  "  blazing  '*  if  in  a  wooded  country,  or  by  stout 
Blakes  driven  at  the  important  points  if  the  country  be  a 
cleared  or  open  one. 

580.  Surveys. — The  surveys  are  divided  into  three  classes : 
preliminary  surveys,  surveys  of  location,  and  surveys  of  con- 
struction. 

The  preliminary  survey  is  made  with  ordinary  instru- 
ments, generally  a  transit  and  a  level,  and  has  for  its  object 
the  measurement  of  the  length  of  the  road,  the  changes  of 
direction  of  the  different  courses,  the  relative  heights  of  the 
different  points  or  differences  of  level  along  tlie  line,  and  of 
obtaining  the  topography  of  the  country  passed  over  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  line. 

The  line  i^  run  without  curves,  and  therefore,  when  plot- 
ted, consists  of  a  series  of  straight  lines  of  different  lengths, 
forming  at  their  connection  angles  of  varying  size. 

The  levelling  party,  besides  taking  the  measurements  re- 
quisite to  construct  a  profile  of  the  line,  make  cross-section 
levellings  at  suitable  points,  so  as  to  show  the  form  of  surface 
of  the  road. 

Tlie  topography  on  each  side  of  the  line  is  ordinarily 
sketched  m  oy  eye ;  instrumental  measurements  being  occa- 
sionally made  to  check  the  work. 

581.  Map  and  memoir. — The  results  of  these  surveys 
are  mapped,  and  all  the  information  gathered  during  the 
survey  wnich  cannot  be  shown  on  the  map  is  embodied  in  a 
memoir. 

From  these  trial  lines  thus  surveyed,  the  engineer  makes  a 
selection,  being  governed  by  the  considerations  mentioned  in 
Art,  567,  viz.,  shortness  of  route,  avoidance  of  unnecessary 
ascents  and  descents,  selection  of  favorable  grades,  and  ecou 
omv  of  construction. 

582.  Estimate  of  the  oost.  —  This  can  be  made  ap- 
proximately after  the  engineer  has  established  the  grades. 

The  kind  of  road  and  the  character  of  the  travel  over  it 
generally  fix  the  limits  of  its  longitudinal  slopes.  To  fix 
them  exactly,  the  engineer  constructs  the  profiles  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  road  and  draws  the  "grade  lines"  on 
these  profiles,  keeping  their  slopes  within  the  general  limit 
already  assumed.  Thus  in  a  profile  (Fig.  222)  the  grade 
line  A  B  is  drawn,  following  the  mean  or  general  slope  of  the 
ground,  equalizing  as  far  as  possible  the  undulations  of  the 
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profile  above  and  below  the  grade  line.  The  inclination  of 
the  grade  line  with  the  horizontal  is  then  measured,  and  if  its 
slope  falls  within  the  limit  assumed,  the  grade  is  a  satis&ustory 
one  and  the  amounts  of  excavation  and  embankment  are 
nearly  equal    If  the  inclination  be  found  too  steep,  either 
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the  top  of  the  hill  must  be  cut  down  or  the  length  of  the  line 
between  the  two  points  at  top  and  bottom  be  increased.  The 
latter  is  the  method  usually  adopted.  Thus  if  the  road  laid 
out  on  a  straight  line  joining  C  and  D  (Fig.  223)  requires  a 


B, 


steeper  grade  than  the  maximum,  grade  adopted,  the  length 
of  tine  road  between  these  points,  C  and  D,  may  be  increased 
by  curving  it,  as  shown  by  the  line  C  E  F  D.  The  length  to 
give  this  winding  road  is  easily  determined  so  that  the  grade 
of  every  ))oi*tion  of  the  road  shall  be  kept  within  the  assumed 
limit.  The  proper  grade  line  having  been  determined  and 
drawn  on  the  profiles,  the  height  of  the  embankments  and 
the  depth  of  the  cattings  are  determined. 

Knowing  the  width  of  the  road,  the  form  of  its  surface, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  side  slopes,  the  cubical  contents  of 
the  excavations  and  embankments  may  be  calculated,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  made. 

The  comparative  costs  of  the  routes  being  determined  and 
the  considerations  mentioned  in  last  article  given  their  full 
weight,  the  engineer  selects  the  particular  line  for  the  road. 

It  is  well  to  say  tliat  it  happens  often  that  no  trial  linea 
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are  necessary ;  the  route  to  be  followed  by  the  road  being 
apparent. 

583.  Survey  of  looation. — ^The  route  being  selected,  it  is 
gone  over  a^ain  and  more  accurately  surveyed.  It  is  care- 
fully levelled  at  regular  intervals  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
and  cross-levels  at  all  important  points  are  made.  The  angles 
made  by  the  changes  of  direction  of  the  line  are  rounded  off 
by  curves,  the  curves  being  generally  arcs  of  circles.  Ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  this  survey  to  place  the  line  in  its  best 
position  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  embankments 
and  excavation,  and  to  give  the  best  approaches  to  the  points 
where  streams  a^  to  be  crossed. 

The  line  is  divided  into  a  number  of  divisions,  and  maps  of 
these  divisions  are  made  showing  the  road  in  plan  ana  the 
longitudinal  and  cross-sections  of  the  natural  ground,  with 
the  norizontal  and  vertical  measurements  written  upon  them. 

By  these  maps,  the  engineer  can  lay  out  the  hne  on  the 
gi*ound  and  can  determine  the  amount  of  excavation  and 
embankment  required  for  each  division. 

Besides  these  maps,  detailed  drawings  of  the  road-covering, 
of  the  bridges,  culverts,  drains,  etc.,  with  the  written  specin- 
cations  explainiug  how  the  work  on  each  must  be  done,  snould 
be  prepared. 

The  work  is  now  in  the  condition  that  estimates  of  its  cost 
can  be  accurately  made  and  its  construction  begun. 

584.  Survey  of  conBtruotion, — The  road  is  constructed 
by  contract  or  "  day  labor.'*  Whichever  method  is  adopted, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  **  lay  out  the  work."  This  laying  out 
the  work  forms  the  third  class  of  surveys,  or  survey  of  con- 
struction. 

From  the  maps  showing  the  location,  the  engineer  proceeds 
to  mark  out  the  axis  of  the  road  upon  the  ground  by  means 
of  stout  pegs  or  stakes  driven  at  equal  intervals  apaii;,  using  a 
transit  or  theodolite  to  keep  them  in  the  proper  line.  These 
stakes  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  same  points  indi- 
cated on  the  map. 

The  width  of  the  roadway  and  the  lines  on  the  ground 
corresponding  to  the  side  slopes  of  the  excavations  and  em- 
bankments, are  laid  out  in  the  same  manner,  by  stakes  placed 
along  the  lines  of  the  cross  profiles. 

Besides  the  numbers  marked  on  the  stakes,  to  indicate  their 
position  on  the  map,  other  numbers,  showing  the  depth  of  the 
excavations,  or  the  height  of  the  embankments  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  accompanied  by  the  letters  Cut.  Fill,  to 
indicate  a  outting|  or  a  filling,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  also 
added  to  guide  the  workmen.    The  positions  of  the  stakes  on 
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the  ground,  which  show  the  principal  points  of  the  axis  of  f  ha 
road,  should  be  laid  down  on  the  map  by  bearings  and  dis- 
tances from  bench-marks  in  their  vicinity,  in  order  that  the 
points  may  be  readily  found  should  the  stakes  be  subsequently 
misplaced. 

Curves. — Curves  are  not  necessary  for  common  roads,  but 
it  always  looks  better  even  in  a  common  road  to  join  two 
straight  portions  by  a  regular  curve  than  by  a  bent  line. 

Curves  are  laid  out  by  means  of  offsets  from  a  chord  or  tan- 
gent^ or  by  angles  of  deflection  from  the  tangent.  The  latter 
method,  using  a  transit  or  theodolite,  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly employed. 

OONBTSTTOnOH* 

585,  Earth-work. — This  term  is  applied  to  all  that  relates 
to  the  excavations  and  embankments,  whatever  be  the  mate- 
rial excavated  or  handled. 

Exoavations. — In  forming  the  excavations,  the  inclination 
of  the  side  slopes  demands  particular  attention.  This  incli- 
nation will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  and  internal  moisture  upon  it.  In  common 
soils,  as  ordinary  earth  formed  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand, 
hard  clay,  and  compact  stony  soils,  although  the  side  slopes 
would  withstand  very  well  the  effects  of  the  weather  with 
a  greater  inclination,  it  is  best  to  give  them  a  slope  of  i ; 
as  the  surface  of  the  roadway  will,  by  this  arrangement,  be 
better  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  which  will  cause 
a  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  on  the  surface.  Pure 
sand  and  gravel  require  a  slope  of  i.  In  all  cases  where  the 
depth  of  me  excavation  is  great,  the  base  of  the  slope  should 
be  increased.  It  is  not  usual  to  use  artificial  means  to  protect 
the  surface  of  the  side  slopes  from  the  action  of  the  weather ; 
but  it  is  a  precaution  which,  in  the  end,  will  save  much  labor 
and  expense  in  keeping  the  roadway  in  good  order.  The 
simplest  means  which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  consist  in 
covering  the  slopes  with  good  sods,  or  else  with  a  layer  of 
mould  about  four  inches  thick,  and  sown  with  grass-seed. 
These  means  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  side 
slopes  from  injury  when  they  are  not  exposed  to  any  other 
causes  of  deterioration  than  the  wash  of  the  rain  and  the 
action  of  frost  on  the  ordinary  moisture  retained  by  the  soil. 

The  side  slopes  form  usually  an  unbroken  surface  from  the 
foot  to  the  top.  But  in  deep  excavations,  and  particularly  in 
soils  liable  to  slips,  they  are  sometimes  formed  with  horissontal 
offsets,  termed  benohes,  which  are  made  a  few  feet  wide  and 
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have  a  ditch  on  the  inner  Bide  to  receive  the  Burface-watei 
from  the  portion  of  the  side  slope  above  them.  These  benches 
catch  and  i*etain  the  earth  that  may  fall  from  the  portion  of 
the  side  slope  above. 

In  excavations  through  solid  rock,  which  does  not  disinte- 
grate on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the  side  slopes  might  be 
made  perpendicular;  but  as  this  would  exclude,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  action  ox  the  sun  and  air,  which  is  essential  to 
keeping  the  road-surface  dry  and  in  good  order,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  side  slopes  with  an  inclination,  varying 
according  to  the  locality ;  the  inclination  of  the  slope  on  the 
south  side  in  northern  latitudes  being  greatest,  to  expose  bet- 
ter the  road-surface  to  the  sun's  ravs. 

Embankments. — In  forming  the  embankments,  the  side 
slopes  should  be  made  less  than  the  natural  slope ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  them  greater  durability,  and  to  prevent  the  width 
of  the  top  surface  along  which  the  roadway  is  made  from 
diminishing  by  every  change  in  the  side-slopes,  as  it  would 
were  they  made  with  the  natural  slope.  To  protect  more 
effectually  the  side-slopes,  they  should  be  «odded  or  sown  in 
grass  seed;  and  the  surface-water  of  the  top  should  not  be 
allowed  to  run  down  them,  as  it  would  soon  wash  them  into 
gullies  and  injure  the  embankment.  In  localities  where 
stone  is  plenty,  a  retaining  wall  of  dry  stone  may  be  advan- 
tageously substituted  for  the  side-slopes. 

To  reduce  the  settlipg  which  takes  place  in  embankments, 
the  earth  should  be  laid  in  successive  layers,  and  each  layer 
well  settled  with  rammers.  As  this  meuiod  is  expensive,  it 
is  seldom  resorted  to  except  in  works  which  require  great 
care,  and  are  of  small  extent.  For  extensive  works,  the 
metnod  usually  adopted  is  to  embank  out  from  one  end,  carij- 
ing  forward  the  work  on  a  level  with  the  top  surface.    In 
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this  case,  as  there  must  be  a  want  of  compactness  in  the 
mass,  it  is  best  to  form  the  outsides  of  the  embankment 
first,  and  to  gradually  fill  in  towards  the  middle,  in  order 
that  the  eartn  may  arranse  itself  in  layers  with  a  dip 
towards  the  centre  (Fig.  224:).    This  arrangement  will  in  a 
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great  measure  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  earth  sliding 
off  in  layers  along  the  sides. 

586.  Removal  of  the  earth. — In  both  excavation  and 
embankment,  the  problem  is  ^^  to  remove  the  earth  from  the 
excavation  to  the  embankment  or  place  of  deposit  by  the 
shortest  distance,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the  least 
expense."  This  is  an  important  problem  in  practice,  and 
its  proper  solution  affects  very  materially  the  cost  of  the 
worK. 

The  average  distance  to  which  the  earth  is  carried  to  form 
the  embankment  is  called  the  lead,  and  is  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  the  right  line  joining  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
volume  of  excavation  witli  that  of  the  embankment.  When 
this  lead  is  made  the  least  possible,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  cost  of  removal  of  the  earth  is  a  minimum. 

In  the  execution  of  earthwork,  it  is  not  always  advisable 
to  make  the  whole  of  an  embankment  from  the  adjoining 
cuttings,  as  the  lead  would  be  too  long.  In  such  a  case,  a 
part  of  the  cutting  is  wasted,  being  deposited  in  some  conve- 
nient place,  forming  what  is  known  as  a  spoil-bank.  The 
necessary  earth  required  to  complete  the  embankment  is 
obtained  from  some  spot  nearer  to  the  work,  and  the  cutting 
or  excavation  made  in  supplying  it  is  called  a  borrow-pit. 

Means  used  to  move  the  earth. — ^The  earth  is  loosened 
by  means  of  ploughs,  picks,  and  shovels,  and  then  thrown 
into  wheelbarrows,  carts,  or  wagons  to  be  removed.  A 
scraper  drawn  by  a  horse  is  frequently  used  to  great  advan- 
tage. 

Kesort  is  sometimes  had  to  blasting  to  loosen  the  soil,  when 
it  is  rock,  hard  clay,  and  even  frozen  earth. 

The  advantages  of  wheelbarrovra  over  carts,  and  carts  over 
wagons,  etc.,  depend  upon  circumstances.  When  the  earth 
is  to  be  transported  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  wheelbar- 
row becomes  too  expensive.  By  combining  the  cost  of  filling 
the  cart  or  wheelbarrow,  the  amount  removed,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  transporting  the  earth  in  each  case,  the  cost  of  the 
two  methods  can  be  obtained  and  compared  with  each  other. 

Shrinkage. — When  embankments  are  made  in  layers  com- 
pacted by  ramming  or  by  being  carted  over,  the  subsequent 
settling  is  quite  small.     But  made  in  the  usual  way,  there  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  settling  which  follows  and  which 
is  provided  for  by  making  at  first  the  embankment  a  few 
inches  higher  than  it  is  to  be.    Earth  occupies  a  less  space  in 
an  embankment  than  in  its  natural  state ;  that  is,  a  greater 
number  of  cubic  yards  of  excavation  is  required  to  form  an 
embankment  than  there  are  cubic  yards  in  its  voluma 

This  shrinkage  of  the  earths  is  about  as  follows : 
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Gravel  Bhrinks  aboat  eight  per  cent. 

Gravel  and  sand  nine  per  cent 

Clay  and  clayey  earth  ten  per  cent. 

Loam  and  light  earths  twelve  per  cent. 

On  the  contrary,  rock  occupies  more  space  when  broken 
up  than  it  does  in  its  natural  state,  the  percentage  of  its 
increase  in  volume  varying  with  the  way  tne  fragments  are 
piled  together.  Carelessly  piled  its  increase  of  volume  was 
found  to  be  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  and  when  care- 
fully piled,  fifty  per  cent. 

587.  Methods  of  obtaining  the  quantities  to  be  exca- 
vated, etc. — In  comparing  the  costs  of  the  routes  or  for 
rough  estimates,  it  is  sufficiently  exact  to  take  a  number 
of  equidistant  profiles,  and  calculate  the  solid  contents 
between  each  pair,  either  by  multiplying  the  half  sum  of 
their  areas  by  the  distance  between  them,  or  else  by  taking 
the  profile  at  the  middle  point  between  each  pair,  and 
multiplying  its  area  by  the  same  length  as  before ;  the  first 
of  these  methods  gives  too  large  a  result,  and  the  second  too 
small, 

Wliere  an  exact  estimate  is  to  be  made,  the  Prismoidal 
fonnula  (Mensuration,  p.  129)  should  be  used.  This  formula 
gives  the  exact  contents. 

588.  In  swamps  and  marshes. — ^When  the  embankment 
is  made  through  a  swamp  or  marsh,  many  precautions  are 
necessary. 

If  the  bog  is  only  three  or  four  feet  deep  and  has  a  hard 
bottom,  it  is  recommended  to  remove  the  soft  material  and 
build  the  embankment  on  the  hard  stratum. 

If  it  be  too  deep  to  remove  the  soft  material,  its  surface, 
provided  it  be  not  too  soft,  may  be  covered  with  some  sub- 
stance to  form  an  artificial  bed  for  the  embankment.  Rows 
of  turf  with  the  grassy  side  downward  have  been  used. 
Brushwood  has  also  oeen  tried. 

If  the  swamp  be  deep  and  the  material  quite  fluid,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  drain  it,  and  tlien  prepare  an  artificial  bed 
for  the  embankment. 

589.  Side-hill  roads. — ^When  a  road  runs  along  the  side 
of  a  hill,  it  is  usually  made  half  in  excavation  and  half  in 
embankment.  But  as  the  embankment  is  liable  to  slip  if 
simply  deposited  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
latter  should  be  cut  into  steps  or  offsets  (Fig.  225).  A  low 
stone  wall  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  embankment  will  add 
to  its  stability. 

If  the  snrface  of  the  hill  be  very  much  inclined,  the  side 
slopes  of  both  the  excavation  and  the  embankment  should  be 
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replaced  by  retaining  walla  of  dry  Btone  (Fig.  226),  or  of  Btonei 
laid  in  mortar. 

The  upper  wall  may  be  dispeiiBed  with  when  tlie  ude  bill 
is  of  roefc. 


Wben  tbe  road  pasaeB  along  the  face  of  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicnlar  precipice  at  a  considerable  height,  as  aroimd  a  pro- 
jecting pcnnt  of  a  roe^  bank  of  a  river  in  a  moantaiooiu 


district,  it  may  reet  on  a  frame-work  of  horizontal  beams  let 
into  boles  drilled  in  the  face  of  tbe  precipice  and  supported 
at  their  outer  ends  by  inclined  strata  oeneath,  tbe  lower  endi 
of  which  rest  in  notches  formed  in  the  rock. 
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590.  A  ByBtem  of  thoroagli  drainage,  by  vhich  the  water 
that  filterB  through  the  ground  will  be  cut  off  from  the  soil ' 
beneath  the  roadway,  to  a  depth  of  at  least  three  feet  below 
the  bottom  of  the  road-covering,  and  by  which  the  water 
falling  upon  the  surface  will  be  speedily  conveyed  off,  before 
it  can  filter  through  the  road-coveriug,  is  essential  to  the  good 
condition  of  a  road. 

Tlie  form  of  the  road,  the  side  drains,  and  the  ditches  (Fig. 
218),  are  arranged  and  constructed  with  this  object  in  view 
(Art.  556.) 

591.  CoTered  drains  or  dltoheB. — As  open  ditches  would 
be  soon  filled  by  the  washings  of  the  side-slopes  in  certain 
parts  of  the  roads,  covered  drains  (Fig.  227)  ve  Babetitated 
for  them  in  those  places. 


They  may  be  constructed  with  a  bottom  of  concrete,  fag- 
ging, or  brick,  with  sidee  of  the  same  material,  or  as  shown 
m  me  fignre,  and  covered  with  flat  stones,  leaving  open  joints 
of  about  half  an  inch  to  give  free  admission  to  the  water.  The 
top  is  covered  with  brosuwood  or  with  fragments  of  broken 
Btone.  or  with  pebbles  and  clean  gravel,  mrough  which  the 
water  will  filter  freely  without  carrying  any  earth  or  sedi- 
ment into  the  drain. 

592.  Cross  draina. — Besides  the  covered  drains  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  road  in  cuttings,  other  drains  known  aa  cross 
drains  are  made  under  the  roadway.  They  shonld  have  a 
slope  along  the  bottom  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  water. 
A  slope  of  1  in  100  will  be  sufficient 

They  may  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cov- 
ered drains,  or  trenches  may  be  dug  to  the  required  depth 
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with  the  proper  elope  and  filled  with  broken  Btone.  On  the 
stone  a  layer  of  brushwood  is  placed  and  over  this  the  road- 
covering.  Drains  of  this  kind  are  known  as  blind  ditches. 
Any  constmction  will  be  effective  which  will  leave  a  small 
open  waterway  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  which  wOl  not  be- 
come choked  with  sediment 

If  the  road  is  level,  the  cross  drains  may  ran  straight  across, 
bnt  if  inclined  they  form  a  broken  line,  in  plan  the  shape  of 
the  letter  V,  with  the  angular  point  in  the  centre  of  the  road 
directed  towards  the  ascent.  From  their  form,  they  are 
termed  oross-xnitre  drains. 

They  are  placed  at  intei-vals  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  kind  of  road-covering  used,  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  sixty  yards  apart,  in  others  not  more  than  twenty 
feet. 

593,  Catohwatera. — ^These  are  broad  shallow  ditches  con- 
structed across  the  surface  of  the  road  so  arranged  that 
vehicles  can  pass  over  them  easily  and  without  shock.  They 
are  used  to  catch  the  water  which  runs  down  the  length  of 
the  road  and  to  turn  it  ofF  into  the  side  ditches.  They  ai'e 
sometimes  called  water-tables. 

They  are  necessary  on  long  slopes,  and  in  depressions  where 
a  descent  aTid  an  ascent  meet,  to  prevent  the  water  from  cut- 
ting the  surface  of  the  road  in  furrows.  In  a  depression,  they 
are  usually  placed  at  riffht  angles  to  the  road  ;  on  a  slope,  they 
cross  the  road  diagonally  where  the  water  is  to  be  carried  to 
one  side  ;  if  to  both  sides,  their  plan  is  that  of  a  V  with  the 
angular  point  up  the  road. 

The  inclination  of  the  bottom  of  the  catchwater  should  be 
sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water  as  fast  as  it  accumulates  in 
the  trench,  and  where  the  velocity  of  the  current  flowing 
through  them  is  considerable,  they  should  be  paved. 

A  mound  of  earth  crossing  the  road  obliquely  is  frequently 
nsed  as  a  substitute  for  the  catchwater.  When  used  it  should 
be  arranged  to  allow  carriages  to  pass  over  them  without 
difficulty  and  inconvenience. 

594.  Culverts. — ^These  structures  are  nsed  to  carry  under 
the  road  the  water  of  small  streams  which  intersect  it,  and 
also  the  water  of  the  ditches  on  the  upper  side  of  a  road  to 
the  lower  side,  or  side  on  which  the  natural  water-courses  lie 
by  which  the  water  is  finally  carried  away. 

They  may  be  built  of  stone,  brick,  concrete,  or  even  of 
wood. 

Where  stone  is  scarce,  a  culvert  may  be  built  of  planks  or 
slabs,  forming  a  long  box  open  at  the  ends.  This  is  a  tem* 
porary  structure  unless  it  can  be  kept  always  wet 
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A  small  f  ull-ceiitre  arch  of  brick  resting  on  a  flooring  of 
concrete  forms  a  good  culvert 

The  length  of  a  culvert  under  an  embankment  will  be 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  road  increased  by  the  horizontal 
distance  on  each  side  forming  the  base  of  the  side-slope.  At 
each  end,  wing-walls  should  be  built,  their  faces  having 
the  same  slope  as  that  of  the  embankment.  The  ends  of  ttie 
culvert  must  be  protected  against  the  undermining  action  of 
the  water.  • 

The  form  of  cross-section  varies  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  depending  greatly  on  the  strength  required 
in  the  structure  and  the  volume  and  velocity  oi  the  water 
flowing  through  it.  The  dimensions  of  the  waterway  of  a 
culvert  should  be  proportioned  to  the  greatest  volume  of 
water  which  it  may  ever  be  required  to  carry  off,  and  should 
always  be  large  enough  to  allow  of  a  person  entering  it  to 
clean  it  out. 

595.  Footpaths  and  side-walks. — Ordinarily,  footpaths 
are  not  provided  for  in  our  country  roads.  They  should  be, 
however,  and  the  remarks  made  in  Art.  575  apply  to  their 
construction. 

In  cities  and  towns,  sidewalks  and  crossing  are  arranged 

,  in  all  the  streets.    They  are  made  of  flaggmg-stone,  brick, 

wood,    ordinary    concrete,    asphaltic    concrete,  etc.      They 

differ  in  construction  only  in  degree  from  roads  of  the  same 

kind. 

696.  Sidewcdk  of  flagging-stone. — The  flagstones  are  at 
least  two  inches  in  thickness,  laid  on  a  bed  of  gravel.  The 
width  of  the  sidewalk  depends  upon  the  numbers  liable  to 
use  them,  being  wider  where  great  crowds  are  frequent  and 
less  wide  on  streets  not  much  used.  A  width  of  twelve  feet 
is  suflicient  for  most  cases. 

The  upper  surface  is  not  level,  but  has  a  slight  slope  to- 
wards the  street  to  convey  the  surface  water  to  the  side 
channels. 

The  pavement  of  the  street  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
sidewalk  by  a  row  of  long  slabs  set  on  their  edges,  termed 
ourb-stones,  which  confine  both  the  flagging  and  paving 
stones.  The  curb-stones  form  the  sides  or  the  side  channels, 
and  should  for  this  purpose  project  six  inches  above  the  outy 
side  paving  stones,  and  be  sunk  at  least  four  inches  below 
their  top  surface ;  they  should  be  flush  with  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  sidewalks,  to  allow  the  water  to  run  over  into  the 
side  channels,  and  to  prevent  accidents  from  persons  tripping 
by  striking  their  feet  against  them. 

The  crossings  should  be  from  four  to  dz  feet  wide,  and  be 
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slightly  raised  above  the  general  siufaoe  of  the  pavoment,  to 
keep  them  free  from  mud. 


TBAM-BOABfl. 

Tram-roads  are  built  of  stone,  of  wood,  or  of  iron. 

597.  Stone  ^tram-roads.  —  The  best  tram-roads  of  stone 
consist  of  two  parallel  rows  of  granite  blocks,  about  4J  feet 
apart  from  centre  to  centre,  the  upper  surface  of  the  blocks 
being  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  road.  The  blocks  sliould 
he  from  4  to  6  feet  long,  10  to  12  inches  broad  and  8  to  12 
inches  deep.  Sometimes  the  upper  surface  is  made  slightly 
concjave  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  wheels  on  the  tracks. 

Stone  tram-roads  were  used  by  the  Egyptians,  traces  of 
them  being  found  in  the  quarries  which  supplied  stone  for  the 
pyramids. 

Tram-roads  of  stone  have  been  used  in  England,  and  are 
used  at  the  present  time  in  Italy. 

The  granite  blocks  used  in  the  Italian  tram-roads  are  from 
4  to  6  feet  long,  about  2  feet  broad,  and  8  inches  deep,  laid  on 
a  bed  of  gravel  6  inches  thick.  The  space  between  the 
"  trams ''  is  paved  with  cobble  stones  witli  an  inclination  from 
the  outside  to  the  middle  line.  The  centre  is  therefore  lower 
than  the  sides,  fonning  a  channel  for  the  water,  which  flows 
into  cross  drains  provided  to  carry  it  off. 

In  a*tram-road  on  the  Holyhead  road,  the  granite  blocks 
were  required  to  be  not  less  than  4  feet  long,  14  inches  broad, 
and  12  inches  deep.  The  blocks  were  laid  on  a  bed  composed 
of  a  rough  sub-pavement,  similar  to  that  used  for  the  Telford 
road,  on  which  was  a  layer  three  inches  thick  of  small  broken 
stone,  and  on  top  of  this  a  layer  of  gravel  two  inches  thick| 
compacted  by  a  neavy  roller. 

The  effect  of  this  tram-road  was  to  reduce  the  required 
amount  of  tractive  force  to  less  than  one-half  of  what  was 
required  on  the  broken  stone  road. 

598.  Tram-roads  of  'wood. — Where  timber  is  plenty,  tram- 
roads  of  wood  are  frequently  used.  They  do  not  aiffer  in 
principle  of  construction  from  the  stone  t^mway.  Since  the 
wood  is  extremely  perishable  when  buried  in  the  damp 
ground,  tramways  of  wood  are  used  only  in  temporary  con- 
structions. 

599.  Iron  tram-roads. — The  iron  tram-wads  formerly  used 
were  made  by  covering  a  wooden  track  with  flat  iron  bare,  so  as 
to  increase  the  durability  of  the  track  and  to  lessen  tlie  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  wheels.    To  keep  the  wheels  on  the  track,  a 
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flange  was  placed  on  the  side  of  the  bar  (Fig.  228).  The 
objections  to  these  tramways  were  that  the  broad  surface  of 
the  iron  plate  collected  obstructions  upon  it,  and  that  the  fric- 
tion of  the  wheels  against  the  flange  was  very  great. 


Fio.  228. 


Fig.  229. 


An  iron  plate  (Fig.  229)  is  used  quite  extensively  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  Philadelphia,  for  tracks  for 
street  cars.  The  upper  and  narrower  portion  is  used  by  the 
wheels  of  the  car,  while  the  wider  and  flat  portion  can  be 
used  by  ordinary  carriages. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 


RAZLROAO& 

600.  As  long  as  the  flange  attached  to  the  bar  was  used  to 
keep  the  wheels  on  the  trad^:,  the  road  was  called  a  tram-road. 
When  the  flange  was  removed  from  the  bar  and  transferred 
to  the  wheel,  the  road  became  changed  in  character  and  was 
named  a  railvray  or  railroad.  The  marked  difference  be- 
tween a  tram-road  and  a  railroad  is,  that  the  former  is  used  by 
all  classes  of  carriages,  while  the  latter  can  be  used  only  by 
cars  specially  built  for  the  purpose. 

A  railroad  may  be  defined  to  be  a  track  formed  of  iron  or 
steel  bars,  callec  rails,  placed  in  parallel  lines,  and  upon 
which  the  wlieels  of  vehicles  run. 

The  general  principles  already  alluded  to  as  governing  the 
location  and  construction  of  roads,  apply  equally  to  railroads, 
but  in  a  higher  degree.  Greater  importance  is  attached,  for 
railroads,  to  straiffhtness,  to  easy  grades,  and  to  using  curves 
of  larger  radius  where  a  change  of  direction  takes  place,  tlian 
for  any  other  kind  of  road. 

601.  Direction. — Straightness  of  direction  is  more  import* 
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ant  for  railroads  than  for  common  roads,  for  the  reasons  that 
the  shorter  the  line  the  cheaper  is  its  cost,  and  that  there  is 
a  greater  resistance  offered  by  curves,  causing  a  greater  ex- 
penditure of  tractive  force. 

The  same  considerations  which  govern  in  determining  the 
direction  of  a  common  road  apply  to  the  railroad,  viz.y  cost  of 
construction,  wants  of  the  community,  etc. 

602.  Grades. — ^The  question  of  grade  is  more  one  of 
economy  than  of  practicability.  Locomotives  can  be  made 
to  ascend  steep  trades  by  increasing  their  power  and  adhesion, 
but  as  the  graoes-  increase  in  steepness,  tne  effective  tractive 
force  of  the  engine  decreases.  Thus  with  an  ascent  of  20 
feet  to  the  mile,  an  engine  can  draw  about  one-half  the  load 
which  it  can  draw  on  a  level ;  with  40  feet  to  the  mile,  about 
one-third,  etc. 

The  cost  of  drawing  a  load  on  a  railroad  varies  very  nearly 
with  the  power  employed.  Hence  it  will  cost  nearly  twice  as 
much  to  haul  a  load  on  a  grade  of  20  feet  to  the  mile  as  it 
would  on  a  level  road.  This  consideration  will  therefore 
justify  large  expenditures  in  the  construction  of  the  road  if 
made  witli  the  view  of  reducing  the  grades. 

The  ruling  or  maximum  grade  adopted  for  the  line  depends 
upon  the  motive  power  used  to  ascend  the  grades  and  upon 
the  avoidance  of  a  waste  of  power  in  descending. 

The  steepest  grade  upon  a  given  line  is  not  necessaiily  the 
maximum  inclination  adopted  for  the  road.  It  may  be  much 
greater  than  the  ruling  grade,  and  will  then  require  special 
arrangements  to  be  made  to  overcome  it 

When  the  loads  to  be  carried  mone  direction  over  the  road 
are  much  heavier  than  those  carried  in  the  other,  the  ascent 
up  which  the  heavy  loads  are  to  be  carried  should  be  made  by 
easy  grades,  while  the  descent  may  be  made  by  steeper  ones. 
If  the  travel  is  equal  in  both  directions,  the  ruling  grades 
should  be  equal  for  both  slopes. 

The  length  of  grades  must  be  considered,  as  it  is  found 
more  advantAgeous  to  have  steep  grades  upon  short  portions 
of  the  line  than  to  overcome  the  same  difference  of  level  by 
grades  not  so  steep  on  longer  developments. 

From  various  experiments,  it  appears  that  Ihe  an^le  of 
repose  (Art.  650)  for  a  railroad  is  about  j^Jir*  ^^^*  ^"  ^®* 
scending  grades  much  steeper  than  this,  the  velocity  due  to 
the  accelerating  force  of  gravity  soon  attains  its  greatest 
limit  and  remains  constant,  irom  the  resistance  caused  by  the 
air. 

The  limit  of  the  velocity  thus  attained,  whether  the  train 
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deflcends  by  the  action  of  gravity  alone,  or  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  motive  power  of  the  engine  and  gravity,  can  be 
determined  for  any  given  load.  It  appears  from  calculation 
and  experiment  that  heavy  trains,  allowed  to  rnn  freely 
without  applying  the  brakes,  may  descend  grades  of  -j-^^  with- 
out attaining  a  greater  velocity  than  about  40  miles  an  hour. 

Hence,  the  question  to  be  considered  in  comparing  the 
advantages  of  different  grades  is  one  between  tlie  loss  of  power 
and  speed  for  ascending  trains  on  steep  grades,  and  tlie  extra 
cost  of  heavy  excavations,  tunnels,  and  embankments  required 
by  lighter  grades. 

Since  locomotives  are  not  taxed  to  their  full  extent,  grades 
of  60  feet  to  the  mile  may  be  used  without  any  practical  loss 
of  power  either  in  the  ascent  or  descent. 

603.  Curves. — Curves  are  necessary  to  enable  the  road  to 
pass  around  obstacles,  such  as  hills,  deep  ravines,  valuable 
nouses  which  cannot  be  removed,  etc. 

The  objections  to  curves  in  the  road  are  the  resistances 
which  they  ofPer  to  the  motion  of  the  cars  and  the  dangers  to 
which  the  cars  are  exposed. 

The  resistances  offered  by  the  curves  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
following  causes : 

1.  The  obliquity  of  the  moving  power  while  passing  around 
the  curve. 

2.  The  friction  of  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  against  the 
oqter  rail  due  to  the  centrifugal  force. 

3.  The  friction  of  the  flanges  against  the  rails  due  to  the 
parallelism  of  the  axles. 

4.  The  fastening  of  each  pair  of  wheels  to  the  same  axle. 
The  danger  of  a  car  running  off  the  track  is  much  increased 

by  curves.  The  car  is  kept  on  the  rails  while  going  around 
a  curve  by  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  and  by  the  firmness  of  the 
outer  rails.  If  the  resistance  offered  by  the  rails  and  flanges 
should  be  overcome  by  the  "quantity  of  rfotion  "  of  the  car, 
the  latter  would  leave  the  track.  Hence,  where  sharp  curves 
are  necessary,  they  should  be  located,  if  possible,  near  stop- 
ping places,  and  never  at  those  points  where  the  speed  is  to  be 
very  high  or  where  the  car  will  pass  with  great  velocity,  as 
at  uie  foot  of  a  steep  grade. 

The  minimum  raaius  of  a  curve  depends  greatly  upon  the 
speed  to  be  em|)loyed.  In  France,  the  minimum  radius 
allowed  is  2,700  feet.  In  England,  no  curve  less  than  2,640 
feet  can  be  used  without  special  permission  of  Parliament  or 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  minimum  radius  used  on  the  Hud- 
ion  River  Railroad  is  2,062  feet  On*the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  the  minimum  radius  is  600  feet,  although  when  first 
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constructed  there  were  several  curves  of  400  feet  radins^  and 
one  of  318  feet  over  which  trains  passed  at  a  speed  of  15 
miles  an  donr. 

604.  Reslstanoes  of  ▼ehioles  on  railroads. — The  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  force  of  traction  by  a  titiin  of  cars  is  dne 
to  fHetion,  oonouBsion,  and  the  atmosphere.  The  amount 
of  this  resistance  depends  npon  a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as 
the  condition  of  the  road,  whether  well  or  badly  constructed, 
in  bad  order,  etc. ;  the  state  of  the  rolling  machinery ;  the 
climate ;  the  season  of  the  year ;  state  of  the  weather,  etc. 

In  discussing  the  resistance,  it  is  assumed  that  the  cars  are 
well  made,  the  track  in  good  order,  and  the  weather  moder- 
ately calm.  The  amount  of  resistance  may  be  determined  by 
means  of  a  dynamometer  between  the  engine  and  the  train, 
and  may  bo  expressed  either  as  a  fraction  or  as  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pounds  per  ton,  the  latter  being  generally  used. 

That  part  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  train  due  to 
friction  is  constant  at  all  speeds ;  that  due  to  concussion  and 
the  atmosphere  varies  with  the  velocity,  increasing  with  the 
speed.    The  law  of  increase  is  not  fully  known. 

605.  On  a  level  and  straight  road.  —  The  resistance 
offered  by  a  train  running  on  a  level  and  straight  road,  nearly 
as  possible  under  the  conaitions  in  ordinary  practice,  has  been 
determined  by  experiment  to  be  nearly  that  given  by  the 
following  formula : 

^  =  j^  +  8,     •    .    .    .    (178) 

in  which  r  is  the  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton  of  the  enginei 
tender,  and  train ;  and  v  the  velocity  in  miles  per  hour. 

Hence  it  is  seen,  that  for  a  train  moving  at  the  rate  of  20 
miles  an  hour,  the  resistance  would  be  10.33  pounds  per  ton 
of  the  entire  train. 

If  the  road  is  in  bad  repair,  the  values  obtained  by  this 
formula  should  be  increased  40  per  cent. ;  for  strong  side 
winds,  20  per  cent. 

606.  Resistance  due  to  grades. — ^The  resistance  due  to 
a  grade  is  found  by  multiplyinff  the  whole  weight  of  the  train 
by  the  difference  of  level  ana  dividing  this  product  by  the 
length  of  the  slope.  By  this  rule  it  is  found  that  the  resist- 
ance per  ton  due  to  a  grade  of  24  feet  in  a  mile  is 

24 
2,240  X  ^20^  =  10.2  pounds, 

or  about  the  same  as  that  on  a  level  with  the  speed  of  20 
miles  an  hour.    Therefore,  if  the  train  runs  over  this  grade  at 
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90  miltjs  an  honr,  the  resistance  would  be  just  double^  or  it 
would  reauire  the  same  power  to  run  one  mile  on  the  grade 
that  would  draw  the  same  load  at  the  same  speed  two  miles 
on  a  level  road. 

607.  Resistance  due  to  ourves. — ^The  resistance  due  to 
curvature  is  much  afiPected  by  the  gauge  of  the  road,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  outer  rail,  the  foun  of  surface  of  the  tires  and 
the  size  of  .the  wheels,  the  speed  and  length  of  the  train,  etc. 
Hence,  experiments  made  to  obtain  this  resistance  will  be 
found  to  vary  greatly  for  the  same  curve  on  different  roads. 
The  point  to  be  gained,  however,  is  to  find  the  amount  of 
curvature  which  will  consume  an  amount  of  power  sufficient 
to  draw  a  train  one  mile  on  a  straight  and  level  road. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  resistance  from  curvature  is  inversely 
as  the  radius ;  that  is,  the  resistance  offered  by  a  curve  of  2° 
is  double  that  of  a  curve  of  1®. 

From  experiments  made  under  his  direction,  Mr.  Latrobe 
deduced  the  resistance  upon  a  curve  of  400  feet  radius  to  be 
double  that  upon  a  straight  line. 

Upon  averaging  a  large  number  of  experiments  made  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  found  that  a  radius  of  574  feet,  or  curve  of 
10^,  offers  a  resistance  to  a  train  travelling  at  the  rate  of  20 
miles  an  hour,  double  that  on  a  straight  and  level  line,  at  the 
same  speed.  Hence  a  curve  of  ten  degrees  causes  a  resist- 
ance often  pounds  to  the  ton.  Knowing  this  resistance,  that 
for  any  other  curve  is  easily  obtained. 

If  we  desire  to  make  the  resistance  uniform  upon  any  sys- 
tem of  grades  and  curves,  it  will  be  necessary,  whenever  a 
curve  occurs  upon  a  grade,  to  reduce  the  latter  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  resistance  caused  by  the 
curve. 

608.  Mr.  Soott  Russell's  formula.  —  Formula  (173)  gives 
the  value  of  the  total  resistance  without  separating  it  into  its 
parts. 

The  f onnula  of  Mr.  Bussell  and  Mr.  Harding  gives  separate 
expressions  for  each  resistance.    This  formula  is  as  follows : 

r=6W  +  it;W  +  ^,  .    .    ,(174) 

In  which  T  and  v  are  the  same  as  in  (173),  W,  the  weight  of 
the  train  in  tons,  and  A,  the  area  of  irontage  of  the  train  in 
square  feet 

This  formula  may  be  expressed  in  words,  as  follows : 

1.  Multiply  the  weight  m  tons  by  6.  The  product  will  be 
the  amount  in  pounds  due  to  friction. 

2.  Multiply  the  weight  in  tons  by  the  velocity  in  miles  per 
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hour  and  divide  the  product  by  3.    The  result  will  be  the 
amount  in  pounds  due  to  concussion. 

3.  Multiply  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  miles  per  hour  by 
the  frontage  of  tlie  train  in  square  feet  and  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  400.  The  result  will  give  the  resistance  in  pounds 
due  to  the  atmosphere. 

4.  Add  these  three  results,  and  the  sura  is  the  total  resist- 
ance. Divide  the  total  resistance  by  the  weight,  and  the  quo- 
tient is  the  resistance  per  ton. 

The  foregoing  results  corresponded  closely  with  the  experi- 
ments for  speed  from  30  to  60  miles  per  hour.  At  lower  rates 
of  speed,  the  rule  gave  too  great  results. 

Another  fonnula  has  been  used  in  which  the  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere  is  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  volume 
of  the  train.     It  is  as  follows: 


in  which  J3  is  the  volume  of  the  train,  the  other  quantities 
being  the  same  as  in  (174). 

609.  Tractive  force. — The  forces  employed  to  draw  the 
cars  on  railroads  are  gravity,  horses,  stationary  engines,  and 
locomotive  engines. 

610.  Gravity. — Gravity  either  assists  or  opposes  the  other 
kinds  of  motive  power  on  all  inclined  parts  of  a  railroad.  It 
may  be  used  as  the  sole  motive  power  on  grades  which  are 
sufficiently  steep.  In  this  case  the  loaded  cars  descending  the 
grade  draw  up  a  train  of  empty  ones.  The  connection  is 
made  between  the  trains  by  means  of  a  wire  rope  which  runs 
over  pulleys  placed  along  the  middle  of  the  track. 

611.  Horses. — Horses  are  frequently  used  to  draw  cars  on 
a  railroad. 

The  power  of  a  horse  to  move  a  heavy  load  is  ordinarily 
assumed  at  150  pounds,  moving  at  the  rate  of  2^  miles  an 
hour  for  8  hours  a  day.  At  greater  speeds  his  power  of 
draught  diminishes ;  for  example  to  half  that  load  at  4  miles 
an  hour,  etc. 

The  power  of  the  hoi-se  is  rapidly  diminished  upon  ascents. 
On  a  slope  of  1  in  7  (SJ®)  he  can  carry  up  only  his  own 
weight  (Gillespie). 

612.  Stationary  engines, — ^These  are  employed  sometimes 
where  the  speed  is  to  be  moderate,  the  grade  steep,  and  the 
distance  short. 

The  power  is  usually  applied  by  means  of  an  endless  wire 
rope  running  on  pulleys,  like  that  employed  where  gravity 
is  the  only  motive  power.    And  as  in  that  case,  the  desoent 
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of  one  train  is  generally  made  to  assist  in  the  diuwing  up  of 
another  to  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane. 

613.  Locomotive  engines. — The  principal  motive  power 
on  railroads  is  the  locomotive  engine. 

The  locomotive  is  a  non-condensing,  high-pressure  engine, 
working  at  a  greater  or  less  degree  ot  expansion  according  to 
circumstances,  and  placed  on  wheels  which  are  connected 
with  the  piston  in  sucli  a  manner  that  any  motion  of  the  latter 
is  communicated  to  them. 

The  power  exerted  in  the  cylinder  and  transferred  to  the 
circumference  of  the  driving  wheel  is  termed '* traction;" 
its  amount  depends  upon  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  the 
pressure  of  the  steam,  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheel,  and 
the  distance,  called  the  stroke,  traversed  by  the  piston  from 
one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other. 

The  means  b^  which  the  traction  is  rendered  available  for 
moving  the  engine  and  its  load  is  the  friction  of  the  driving 
wheels  on  the  rail ;  this  is  called  the  ^  adhesion,"  and  its 
amount  varies  directly  with  the  load  resting  on  the  wheels, 
and  with  the  condition  of  the  sui-face  of  Sie  i-ails,  varying 
from  almost  nothing  when  ice  is  on  the  rails,  up  to  as  much 
as  one-fifth  of  the  weight  on  the  driving  wheels  when  the 
surface  of  the  rail  is  clean  and  dry. 

The  speed  of  the  engine  depends  also  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  its  boiler  can  generate  steam.  One  cylinder  full 
of  steam  is  required  for  each  stroke  of  the  piston.  Each 
double  stroke  corresponds  to  one  revolution  or  the  driving 
wheels  and  to  the  propulsion  of  the  engine  through  a  space 
equal  to  their  circumference. 

Steam-production,  adhesion,  and  traction,  are  the  three 
elements  which  determine  the  ability  of  a  locomotive  engine 
to  do  its  work.  The  work  required  of  the  engine  depends 
upon  the  nature  and  amount  ot  the  traffic  over  the  ix)ad  and 
the  condition  of  the  road.  Hence,  engines  of  different  pro- 
portions  are  emploved  on  the  same  road,  one  set  to  haul  heavy 
loads  at  low  velocities  and  another  set  to  move  light  loads  at 
ki^h  rates  of  speed. 

Stronger  and  more  powerful  engines  are  needed  on  a  road 
with  steep  grades  and  sharp  curves  than  on  roads  with  easy 
grades  and  large  curves. 

Locomotive  engines  may  be  so  proportioned  as  to  run  at  any 
speed  from  0  to  60  miles  an  hoiu* ;  to  ascend  grades  even  as 
steep  as  200  feet  in  the  mile ;  and  to  draw  from  1  to  1,000 
tons. 

The  weight  and  speed  of  the  trains,  and  the  ruling  grades 
of  the  road  determine  the  amomit  of  power  required  of  the 
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engine.  Thia  power  depends,  as  has  just  been  stated,  ii]>on 
the  steanri-prodncing  capacity  of  the  boiler,  upon  the  leverage 
with  whicn  the  steam  is  applied,  and  upon  the  adhesion. 

614.  Gauge. — The  width  of  a  raihroad  between  the  innei 
sides  of  the  rails  is  called  the  gauge. 

The  qnestion  as  to  what  this  width  should  be  has  been  a 
subject  for  discussion  and  of  controversy  among  enmneers. 

The  original  railroads  were  made  of  the  same  width  as  the 
tram-roads  on  which  the  ordinary  road  wagon  was  used.  It 
happened  that  the  width  of  the  tram-road  was  4  feet  Scinches; 
this  was  adopted  for  the  railroad,  and  soon  became  universal. 
In  a  few  cases,  other  widths  were  adopted,  but  the  advantages 
of  uniformity  so  far  exceed  all  other  considerations,  that  the 
width  of  4  feet  8^  inches  is  now  generally  adopted  for  main 
lines  or  roads  of  the  first  class. 

For  branch  lines,  a  still  narrower  gauge  is  recommended ; 
a  width  of  3  feet,  and  even  of  2  feet  6  inches,  has  been  em- 
ployed. A  road  of  this  narrow  gauge  costs  less  to  construct 
and  admits  of  steeper  grades  and  sharper  curves  being  used. 

Kailroads  may  nave  either  a  single  or  a  double  ti'ack. 
When  fii*st  constructed  and  where  the  traffic  is  light,  a  single 
track  is  used,  but  even  then  it  is  recommended  to  secure 
ground  sufficient  for  a  second  track  when  the  latter  becomes 
necessary. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  four  tracks,  two  of 
which  are  used  for  passenger  traffic  and  two  for  movement 
of  freight. 

LOCATION  Am)  OONSTBUCnON  OF  BAILB0AD8. 

615.  liooation. — ^Location  of  railroads  is  guided  by  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  ordinary  roads  and  is  made  in  the  same 
manner.  The  greater  importance  to  railroads  of  easy  grades 
and  straightness  justifies  a  gi-eater  expenditure  for  surveys, 
which  are  more  elaborate  than  those  required  for  common 
roads. 

616.  Construotio  1. — This  maybe  divided  into  two  parts: 
forming  the  "road-bed,"  and  the  " superstruoture." 

The  remarks  already  made  concerning  the  **  construction  of 
roads  "  apply  to  "  forming  the  road-bed  of  a  railroad." 

The  excavations  and  embankments  are  generally  much 

greater  on  railroads  than  for  any  other  of  the  roads  usudll; 

constructed.    Where,  for  instance,  an  ordinary  road  would 

wind  around  a  hill,  a  railroad  would  cut  through  it,  in  thi£ 

way  obtaining  straigiitness  and  avoiding  curves. 

The  sides  of  an  excavation  are  often  supported  by  retain* 
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{ng  walls  in  order  to  reduce  the  width  of  the  cutting  at  the 
top. 

617.  Tunnels. — ^When  tlie  depth  of  excavation  is  very 
great  it  will  freauently  be  found  cheaper  to  make  a  passage 
under  ground  called  a  tunnel. 

The  choice  between  deep  cutting  and  tunnelling  will  de- 
pend upon  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  When  the  cost  of  the  two  methods  would  be  about 
equal,  and  the  slopes  of  the  deep  cut  are  not  liable  to  slips,  it 
is  usually  more  advantageous  to  resort  to  deep  cutting  than  to 
tunnelling.  So  much,  however,  will  depeua  upon  local  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two 
methods  can  only  be  decided  by  a  careful  consideration  of 
these  circumstances  for  each  particular  case.  Where  a  choice 
may  be  made,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  length  of  the 
tunnel,  that  of  the  deep  cuts  by  which  it  must  be  approached, 
and  also  the  depths  of  the  working  shafts,  must  all  be  well 
studied  before  any  decision  can  be  made.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  found  that  a  long  tunnel  with  short  deep  cuts  will  be 
most  advantageous  in  one  position,  and  a  short  tunnel  with 
long  deep  cuts  in  another.  In  others,  the  greater  depth  of 
woiiing  shafts  may  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  tiie  ob- 
taining of  a  safer  soil,  or  a  shorter  tunnel. 

As  a  general  rule  tunnelling  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

The  dimensions  and  form  of  the  cross-section  will  depend 
upon  the  nature^of  the  soil  and  the  object  of  the  tunnel  as  a 
communication.  In  solid  rock,  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  are 
usually  vertical,  the  top  curved,  and  the  bottom  horizontal. 
In  soils  which  requii*e  to  be  sustained  by  an  arch,  the  exca- 
vation should  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  form 
of  cross-section  of  the  arch. 

In  tunnels  through  unstratified  rocks,  the  sides  and  roof 
may  be  left  unsupported;  but  in  stratified  rocks  there  is 
danger  of  blocks  becoming  detached  and  falling :  wherever 
Uiis  is  to  be  apprehended,  the  top  of  tlie  tunnel  should  be 
supported  by  an  arch. 

In  choosing  the  site  of  a  tunnel,  attention  should  be  had, 
not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  shortness  and 
Btraightness  of  the  tunnel,  but  also  to  the  facilities  offered  for 
getting  access  to  its  course  at  intermediate  points  by  means  of 
3iaf ts  and  drifts. 

618.  Shafts. — Vertical  pits  which  are  sunk  to  a  level  with 
the  crown  or  top  of  the  tunnel  are  known  as  shafts. 

There  are  three  kinds :  trial,  'W^orking,  and  permanent 
shafts. 
IHal  shafts  are,  in  general,  sunk  at  or  near  the  centre  line 
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of  the  proposed,  tiinnel  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  strata 
through  which  the  tunnel  is  to  be  excavated.  Their  dimen* 
sions  and  shape  are  regulated  by  the  uses  to  which  thej  are  to 
be  put. 

Working  shafts  are  used  to  give  access  to  the  tunnel,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  and  removing  the  mate- 
rial excavated,  for  admitting  fresh  and  discliargiug  fool  air, 
and  for  pumping  out  water. 

Their  dimensions  will  be  fixed  by  the  service  required  of 
them.  Tbeir  distance  apart  varies  between  60  and  300  yards, 
although  in  some  cases  they  are  only  from  20  to  30  yards 
apart,  and  in  oUiers  none  are  used. 

They  may  be  located  along  the  centre  line  of  tlie  tunnel  or 
they  may  be  on  a  line  parallel  to  it. 

Permanent  shafts  are  generally  workinj^  shafts  that  have 
been  made  permanent  parts  of  the  tunnel  for  the  purposes  of 
ventilation  and  of  admitting  light. 

619.  Drifts.  —  Small  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  under- 
ground passages  made  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  strata, 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  of  affording  access  to  the  tunnel 
for  the  workmen  and  for  transport  of  materials,  etc.,  are 
termed  drifts  or  headings. 

Their  least  dimensions  are  those  in  which  miners  can  con- 
veniently work,  or  from  4J  to  5  feet  high  and  3  feet  wide. 

Headings  are  almost  always  used  to  connect  the  working 
shafts,  running  along  the  centre  line  or  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  tunnel.  In  soft  ground,  the  headmg  is  at  or  near  the 
bottom  of  the  tunnel ;  in  rock  or  hard  and  dry  material  at  or 
near  the  top. 

620.  I4a3ring  out  tunnels. — The  establishment  of  a  connect 
centre  line  for  a  tunnel  and  the  fixing  of  the  line  at  tlie  l>ot- 
tom  of  the  shafts  are  most  important  operations  and  i-equire 
the  utmost  care. 

The  work  is  commenced  by  setting  out,  in  the  first  place, 
with  great  accuracy  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  pro- 
file line  contained  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  axis  of  the 
tunnel,  and  at  suitable  intervals  along  this  line,  sinking  work- 
ing shafts.  At  the  bottom  of  these  shafts  the  centre  line  is 
marked  out  by  two  points  placed  as  far  apail;  as  r)Ossible.  By 
these  the  line  is  prolongea  from  the  bottom  oi  the  shaft  in 
both  directions. 

In  constructing  the  Hoosac  Tunnel^  so  accurate  were  the 
alignments,  that  the  heading  running  eastward  from  the 
central  shaft  for  a  distance  of  1,663  teet  met  the  heading 
from  the  eastern  end  witli  an  error  of  but  five-sixteenths  of 
an  inch;  and  the  heading  running  westward  for  2,066  feet 
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met  the  heading  from  the  western  end  with  an  error  of  but 
nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

An  elaborate  tiignometrical  survey  was  used  to  lay  out  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  which  was  7.5  miles  long,  with  no  work- 
ing shafts. 

621.  Operation  of  tunnelling, — ^The  shafts  and  the  ex- 
cavations which  form  the  entrances  to  the  tunnel  are  con- 
nected by  a  drift,  usually  five  or  six  feet  in  width  and  seven 
or  eight  feet  in  height,  made  along  the  crown  of  the  tunnel 
when  the  soil  is  good.  After  the  drift  is  completed,  the 
excavation  for  the  tunnel  is  gradually  enlarged;  the  ex- 
cavated earth  is  raised  through  the  working  shafts,  and 
at  the  same  time  carried  out  at  the  ends.  The  speed  with 
which  the  drift  is  driven  determines  the  rate  of  progress  of 
the  whole. 

If  the  soil  is  loose,  the  operation  is  one  of  the  most  hazard- 
ous in  engineering  construction,  and  requires  the  greatest  pre- 
cautions against  accident.  The  sides  ot  the  excavations  must 
be  sustained  by  strong  rough  frame-work,  covered  by  a  sheath- 
ing of  boards  to  secure  the  workmen  f ix>m  danger.  When  in 
such  cases  the  drift  cannot  be  extended  throughout  the  line 
of  the  tunnel,  the  excavation  is  advanced  only  a  few  feet  in 
each  direction  from  the  bottom  of  the  working  shafts,  and 
is  gradually  widened  and  deepened  to  the  proper  form  and 
dimensions  to  receive  the  masonry  of  the  tunnel,  which  is 
immediately  commenced  below  each  working  shaft,  and  is 
carried  forward  in  both  directions  towards  the  two  ends  of 
the  tunnel. 

In  some  cases,  two  headiiiffs  were  run  forward  and  the  side 
walls  of  the  tunnel  were  built  before  the  remainder  of  the 
section  was  excavated. 

The  ordinary  difficulties  of  tunnelling  are  greatly  increased 
by  the  presence  of  water  in  the  soil  through  whicn  the  work 
is  driven.  Pumps,  or  other  suitable  macninery  for  raising 
water,  placed  in  the  working  shafts,  will,  in  some  cases,  be 
requisite  to  keep  them  and  the  drifts  free  from  water  until  an 
outlet  can  be  obtained  for  it  at  the  ends,  by  a  drain  along  the 
bottom  of  the  drift. 

622.  Drainage  and  ventilation  of  tunnels. — The  drain- 
age of  a  tunnel  is  eflFected  either  by  a  covered  drain  under  the 
road-bed  at  the  centre  or  by  open  drains  at  the  sides. 

Artificial  ventilation  is  found  not  to  be  necessary  in  ordinary 
tunnels,  and  the  permanent  shafts  constructed  for  the  purpose 
have  been  consiaered  detrimental  rather  than  benehcial  in 
getting  rid  of  the  smoke.  The  passage  of  the  train  appears 
to  be  tne  best  ventilator ;  tlie  air  being  thoroughly  disturbed 
29 
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and  displaced  by  the  quick  motion  of  the  train  through  the 
tanneL 

623.  Ballast. — ^The  tops  of  the  embankments  and  the  bo^ 
torn  of  the  excavations  are  brought  to  a  height  called  the 
"  formation  level,"  about  two  feet  below  the  intended  level  of 
the  rails.  The  remaining  two  feet,  more  or  less,  is  filled  up 
with  gravel,  or  gravel  and  sand,  or  broken  stone,  or  similar 
material,  through  which  the  water  will  pass  freely.  This 
layer  is  called  me  ^  baUast^"  and  the  material  of  which  it  is 
composed  should  be  clean  and  hard,  so  as  not  to  pack  into  a 
solid  mass  preventing  the  water  from  passing  through  it. 

The  object  of  the  ballast,  besides  allowing  the  water  to  run 
off  freely,  is  to  hold  the  sleepers  firmly  in  tneir  places  and  to 
give  elasticity  to  the  road-beo, 

624.  Cross  ties. — The  cross  ties  or  "  sleepers  "  are  of  wood, 
hewn  flat  on  the  top  and  bottom ;  they  are  from  7  to  9  feet 
long  for  the  ordinary  gauge,  6  inches  deep,  and  from  6  to  10 
inches  wide.  The  distance  between  the  ties  depends  upon 
the  weight  of  the  engine?  used  on  the  road  and  the  strength 
of  the  rail;  2^  feet  from  centre  to  centre  is  about  the 
usual  distance.  The  nearer  the  sleepers  are  to  nniformity  in 
size  and  to  being  equidistant  from  each  other,  the  more  uni- 
form will  the  pressure  from  the  passage  of  the  train  be 
distributed  over  the  ground. 

The  sleepers  may  be  of  oak,  pine,  locust,  hemlock,  chest- 
nut, etc.  Thev  last  from  5  to  10  yeara,  depending  upon  their 
positions  and  the  amount  of  travel  over  them.  Their  duration 
may  be  inci'eased  by  using  some  of  the  preservative  means 
referred  to  in  Art.  25. 

625.  Rails. — The  rails  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  or  of 
wrought  iron  with  a  thin  bar  of  steel  forming  the  top  suifaoe, 
or  entirely  of  steel. 

Since  the  rail  acts  as  a  support  for  the 

train  between  the  ties,  and  as  a  lateral 

guide   for  the    wheels,  it    must   possess 

strength  and  stiffness  to  a  marked  degree. 

The  top  surface  should  be  of  sufiicient 

size  and  hardness  to  withstand  the  action 

of  the  rolling  loads,  and  the  bottom  surface 

should  be  wide  enough  to  afford  a  good 

bearing  upon  the  tie.     The  rail  should 

have  that  form  which  gives  the  required 

strength  with  the  least  amount  of  mate* 

rial.    The  form  of  cross-section  in  most  general  use  at  the 

present  time  in  the  United  States  is  shown  m  Fig.  330.    This 

particular  rail  is  4^  inches  high  and  4  inches  wide  at  the 
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bottom.  The  width  of  the  head  yariee  from  2^  to  2^  inches 
the  top  surface  having  a  convex  form,  circular  in  cross- section, 
descril^ed  with  a  radius  double  the  height  of  the  rail.  The 
thickness  of  the  rib  or  stem  is  generally  from  i  to  f  of  an 
inch,  although  recent  experiments  would  indicate  that  a  less 
thickness  might  be  used  with  safety. 

The  rails  are  rolled  in  len^hs  yaryin^  from  16  to  21  feet, 
and  when  laid  are  connectea  by  fish-jomts  and  fastened  to 
the  cross-ties  by  spikes.  The  methodx  of  fastening  formerly 
used  was  to  confine  the  ends  of  the  rails  in  a  cast-iron  chair 
which  rested  on  the  cross-ties.  This  method  may  be  seen  on 
some  of  the  older  railroads,  but  is  fast  going  out  of  use  on 
all  first-class  roads. 

626.  Coning  of  the  ^w^heels. — The  wheel  running  on  the 
outer  rail  of  a  curye  has  to  pass  oyer  a  greater  distance  than 
the  one  running  on  the  inner  rail.  Since  the  wheels  and  axles 
are  firmly  connected,  some  arrangement  must  be  made  to  keep 
the  wheels  from  dragging  or  slipping  on  the  rails  and  to  re- 
duce the  twisting  strain  brought  on  the  axles.  This  is  usually 
effected  by  making  the  tread  of  the  wheel  conical  instead  of 
cylindrical,  so  that  the  tendency  of  the  car  to  press  against 
the  outer  rail  brings  a  larger  diameter  upon  the  outer  and  a 
smaller  diameter  on  the  inner  rail.  The  difference  between 
these  diameters  must  be  proportioned  to  the  distance  to  be 
trayersed  by  the  wheels,  and  must  depend,  therefore,  upon 
the  radius  of  the  curye  and  the  gauge.  The  sharper  the  curye, 
the  greater  should  be  the  difference  between  the  diameters. 
Upon  many  roads  it  is  customary  to  widen  the  gauge  from  4 
feet  8^  inches  to  4  feet  9  inches  on  sharp  curves,  thus  allowing 
more  play  for  the  wheels  and  giying  a  giH3ater  difference  in  the 
diameters  of  those  parts  of  tlfie  wheel  m  contact  with  the  rails. 
As  the  tread  of  the  wheel  is  conical,  the  tops  of  the  mils 
are  inclined,  or  given  a  "  oant  **  to  fit  this  cone.  The  amount 
of  inclination  depends  upon  the  amount  of  conical  form  given 
to  the  tread  of  the  wheel.  For  the  common  gauge,  this  inclina- 
tion is  taken  at  about  ^. 

627.  Elevation  of  the  outer  rail. — When  the  track  is 
straight,  a  line  drawn  in  the  cross-section  made  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  road,  tangent  to  the  n{)per 
suiraces  of  the  rails,  is  horizontal.  On  the  curved  portions 
of  the  track  the  centrifugal  force  tends  to  throw  the  car 
a^inst  the  outer  rail.  This  tendency  is  resisted  by  raising 
the  outer  rail  to  a  certain  height  above  tne  inner  one.  The  rule 
for  obtaining  this  height  is  expressed  as  follows: 

A=^. im 
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in  wiiich  h  is  the  elevation  above  inner  rail  in  inches ;  v^  the 
velocity  in  feet  per  aecond;  g^  the  ganc^e  of  the  road  in 
inches ;  and  JB,  the  radins  of  the  cnrve  in  feet. 

628.  Crossings,  s-witohes,  eto. — To  enable  trains  to  pasa 
from  one  track  to  the  other,  crossings  are  arranged  as  shown 
in  Fig.  231.  The  connection  between  the  crossing  and  the 
track  is  made  by  a  ffwitoh. 


Fio.  281. 

.  Tlie  switch  consists  of  one  length  of  rails,  movable  aronnd 
one  of  the  ends,  so  that  the  other  can  be  displaced  from  the 
line  of  the  main  track  and  joined  with  that  of  the  crossing,  or 
the  reverse,  depending  upon  which  line  of  rails  the  train  is  to 
nse.  A  vertical  lever  is  attached  to  the  movable  end  by 
means  of  which  the  ends  of  the  rails  are  pushed  forward  or 
shoved  back,  making  the  connection  with  the  tracks.  The 
handles  of  the  lever  should  be  so  fashioned  and  painted  that 
their  position  may  be  seen  from  a  considerable  distance. 

Where  one  line  of  rails  crosses  another,  an  arrangement 
called  a  orossing-plate,  or  frog  (Fig.  232),  is  used  to  allow 
free  passage  of  the  wheels. 


Fio.  232. 


In  ordjBr  that  the  wheels  shoald  run  smoothly  on  the  rail 
A  B,  the  rail  C  D  must  be  cut  at  its  intersection  with  the 
former ;  for  a  similar  reason,  the  rail  A  B  must  be  cut  at  its 
intersection  with  C  D. 

A  guard-rail,  G  G,  is  used  to  confine  the  opposite  wheel  for 
short  distance  and  prevent  the  wheel  runnmg  on  A  B  from 
leaving  the  rail  at  the  cut    This  guard-rail  is  parallel  to  the 
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outer  rail  and  placed  about  two  inches  from  it.  It  extends 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  opening  in  both  directions  and 
has  its  ends  curved  slight! j,  as  shown  in  Fi^.  231. 

The  angle  between  the  lines  of  the  main  track  and  the 
crossing  should  be  very  small,  not  greater  than  3°. 

629.  Turn-tables. — ^When  the  angle  is  too  great  to  use  the 
crossing,  the  arrangement  called  a  turn-table  is  employed. 
This  cSosists  of  a  strong  circular  platform  of  wood  or  iron, 
movable  around  its  centre  by  means  of  conical  rollers  beneath 
it  running  upon  iron  roller-ways.  Two  rails  are  laid  upon 
the  platfdrm  to  receive  the  car,  which  is  transferred  from  one 
track  to  the  other  by  turning  the  platform  sufficieudy  to  place 
the  rails  upon  it  in  tlie  same  line  with  those  of  the. track  upon 
which  the  car  is  to  run.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  the 
weight  borne  by  the  pivot  at  the  centre  and  the  less  that 
borne  by  the  rollers,  the  less  will  be  the  friction. 

630.  Telegraph,  mile-posts,  eto. — On  all  well  managed 
railroads,  telegraph  lines  are  essential  to  the  safe  working  of 
the  road.  These  should  be  connected  with  every  station.  By 
their  use,  the  positions  of  the  different  trains  at  all  hours  are 
made  known. 

Mile-posts,  numbered  in  both  directions,  should  be  placed 
along  the  sides  of  the  road.  Posts  showing  the  grades,  the 
distance  to  crossings  of  roads,  to  bridges,  etc.,  shoiud  be  used 
wherever  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XKLY. 

OANAI.8. 

681.  A  oanal  is  an  artificial  water-course.  Oanals  are 
used  principally  for  purposes  of  inland  navigation ;  for  irriga- 
tion; for  drainage;  for  supplying  cities  and  towns  with 
water,  etc. 

KAYIOABLB  OANALS. 

632.  Navigable  canals  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ; 
level  oanals,  or  those  which  are  on  the  same  level  through- 
out ;  lateral  oanals,  or  those  which  connect  two  points  of 
different  levels,  but  have  no  snmmit  level ;  and  cancds  with 
a  summit  level,  or  those  connecting  two  points  which  lie 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  dividing  ridge. 
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L  Level  canals. — In  canals  of  this  class,  the  level  of  the 
water  is  the  same  throughout  As  in  roads,  straightness  of 
direction  gives  wav  to  economy  of  construction,  and  the  econ* 
omical  coui'se  will  be  that  which  follows  a  contour  line, 
unless  a  great  saving  may  be  made  by  using  excavation  or 
embankment.  Where  changes  of  direction  are  made,  the 
straight  portions  are  connected  by  curved  ones,  generally  arcs 
of  circles,  of  sufficient  curvature  to  allow  the  boats  using  the 
canal  to  pass  each  other  without  sensible  diminution  in  their 
rate  of  speed. 

II.  Lateral  oanala. — ^In  these  canals,  the  fall  of  water  is  in 
one  di  rection  only.  Where  the  difference  of  level  between  the 
extreme  pgints  is  considerable,  the  canal  is  divided  into  a 
series  of  levels  or  ponds,  connected  by  sudden  changes  of 
level.  These  sudden  changes  in  level  are  overcome  by  means 
of  looks  or  other  contrivances  by  which  the  boat  is  transferred 
from  one  level  to  the  other. 

III.  Canals  virWi  summit  levels. — ^These  are  canals  in 
which  the  points  connected  are  lower  than  the  intermediate 
ground  over  which  the  canal  has  to  pass,  and  in  consequence 
the  fall  is  in  both  directions.  As  the  water  for  tlie  supply  of 
the  summit  level  must  be  collected  from  the  gi-ound  which 
lies  above  it,  it  follows  that  the  summit  level  should  be  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  ridge  dividing  the  two  extremes  of  the 
canal. 

633.  Foim  and  dimensions  of  ^water-^way. — The  general 
width  of  a  canal  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  two  boats  to 
pass  each  other  easily.  Where  great  expense  would  be  in- 
curred in  giving  this  width,  like  that  of  a  bridge  supporting  a 
canal,  short  portions  may  be  made  just  wide  enough  for  one 
boat. 

The  depth  should  be  such  as  not  to  materially  increase  tne 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  boat  beyond  what  is  felt  in 
open  water. 

The  bottom  of  the  canal  is  generallv  made  horizontal.  The 
sides  are  inclined,  and  when  of  earth  should  not  be  steeper 
than  one  upon  one  and  a  half;  if  of  masonry,  the  sides  may 
be  vertical  or  nearly  so.  In  the  latter  case  a  greater  widtn 
must  be  given  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal. 

The  water-way  is  usually  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  in  cross- 
section  (Fig.  233)  with  an  embankment  on  each  side,  raised 
above  the  general  surface  of  the  country  and  formed  of  the 
material  from  the  excavation  for  the  canal. 

The  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  croes-section 
may  be  generally  stated  as  follows : 
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The  width  of  the  water-way,  at  bottom,  shoald  ue  at  least 
twice  the  width  of  the  boats  used  in  navigating  the  canal. 

The  depth  of  the  water-way  shoald  be  at  least  eighteen 
inches  greater  than  the  greatest  draft  of  the  boat. 


Fio.  283. — A,  water- waj.     B,  towpath.     C,  berm.      D,  dde-dzain.      E, 
puddling  of  day. 

The  least  area  of  water-way  should  be  at  least  six  times  the 
greatest  midship  section  of  the  boat. 

634.  A  to^wpath  for  horses  is  made  on  one  of  the  em- 
bankments and  a  footpath  on  the  other.  This  footpath  should 
be  wide  enough  to  serve  as  an  occasional  towpath. 

The  towpam  should  be  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  to 
allow  the  horses  to  pass  each  other  with  ease ;  and  the  foot- 
path at  least  six  feet  wide.  The  height  of  the  surfaces  of 
these  paths,  above  the  water  surface,  sliould  not  be  less  than 
two  feet,  to  avoid  the  wash  of  the  ripple;  nor  greater  than 
four  feet  and  a  half,  for  the  facility  of  the  draft  of  the 
horses  in  towing.  The  surface  of  the  towpath  should  incline 
slightly  outward,  both  to  convey  off  the  surface  water  in  wet 
weather  and  to  give  a  firmer  footing  to  the  horses,  which 
iiatiirally  draw  from  the  canal. 

The  width  given  to  these  paths  will  give  a  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  the  embankments  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water 
against  them,  and  to  prevent  filtration  through  them,  provided 
the  earth  is  at  all  binding  in  its  composition. 

635.  Construotioxi.  —  All  canal  embankments  should  be 
carefully  constructed.  The  earth  of  which  they  are  formed 
should  be  of  a  good  binding  character,  and  perfectly  free 
from  mould  and  all  vegetable  matter,  as  the  roots  of 
plants,  etc.  In  fonning  the  embankments,  the  mould  should 
first  be  removed  from  the  surface  on  which  they  are  to 
rest,  and  the  earth  then  spread  in  uniform  layers,  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  thick,  and  well  rammed.  If  the  char- 
acter of  the  earth,  of  which  the  embankments  are  formed,  is 
such  as  not  to  present  entire  security  against  filtration,  a  pud- 
dling of  clay,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  should  be  laid  in  the 
interior  of  the  mass,  extending  from  about  a  foot  below  the 
natural  surface  up  to  the  same  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
water.    Sand  is  useful  in  stopping  leakage  through  the  holes 
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made  in  the  embankmenta  near  the  water  surface  by  Iiueeta, 

iTKileB,  rata,  etc. 

The  Bide  slopea  of  the  embankment  vary  with  the  character 
of  tlie  Edil :  towards' tlie  water-way  they  buohM  Beldom  be  leee 
than  two  base  to  one  perpendicular;  from  it,  they  may  be 
leBB.  The  interior  elope  ia  usually  not  carried  up  unbroken 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top ;  but  a  horizontal  space,  termed  a 
bench  or  benn,  about  one  or  two  feet  wide,  ia  left,  about  one 
foot  above  the  water  anrface,  between  the  side  slope  of  the 
water-way  and  the  foot  of  the  embankment  above  the  berm. 
Thia  space  aerves  to  protect  the  upper  part  of  the  interior 
side  slope,  and  is,  in  aome  casea,  pluited  with  such  shrubbery 
as  grows  moat  luxuriantly  in  moiat  localities,  to  protect  more 
efficacionaly  the  banks  by  the  aupport  which  ila  roota  give  to 
the  soil.  The  aide  slopea  are  better  protected  by  a  revetment 
of  dry  atone,  from  aix  to  nine  inches  thick.  Aquatic  plants 
of  the  bulrush  kind  have  been  naed,  with  aiicceas,  for  the 
same  pui-pose ;  being  planted  on  the  bottom,  at  the  foot  of 
the  aide  alope,  they  aerve  to  break  the  ripple,  and  preserve 
the  alopea  from  its  effects. 

Side  drains  muat  be  made,  on  each  aide,  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  embankments,  to  prevent  the  surface  water  of  the  natural 
surface  from  injuring  the  embankments. 

6S6.  Slight  leakage  may  sometimes  be  stopped  byeprinkling 
fine  aand  m  amall  quantities  at  a  time  over  tbe  surface  of  the 


water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  leaks.  The  aand  settling  to  tbe 
bottom  gradually  fills  the  crevices  in  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  canal  tlirongh  which  the  water  escapes. 

The  leakage  may  be  so  great  that  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
certain  cases,  to  line  the  canal  with  masonry,  concrete,  or  to 
face  the  sides  with  sheet- piling  to  retain  the  water. 

When  the  bottom  of  the  canal  is  composed  of  fragments 
of  rock  forming  large  crevices,  or  composed  of  marl,  it  haa 
been  frequently  found  necessary  to  line  the  water-way  in  such 
localities  with  masonry  (B'ig.  234)  or  with  coucrete. 
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In  a  lining  of  this  kind,  the  stone  used  was  about  four 
inches  thick,  laid  in  cement  or  hydraulic  mortar,  and  covered 
with  a  coating  of  mortar  two  inches  thick,  making  the  entire 
thickness  of  tne  lining  six  inches.  This  lining  was  then  covered, 
both  at  l)ottom  and  on  the  sides,  by  a  layef*  of  earth,  at  least 
three  feet  thick,  to  protect  it  from  the  shock  of  the  boats  strik- 
ing against  it. 

637.  Size  of  canals. — The  size  of  a  canal  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  boats  to  be  used  upon  it.  The  dimensions  of  com- 
mon canal  boats  have  been  fixed  with  a  view  of  horses  being 
used  to  dj*aw  them.  The  most  economical  use  of  horse-power 
is  to  draw  a  heavy  load  at  a  low  rate  of  speed.  Assuming  a 
speed  of  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  a  horee 
can  draw  a  boat  with  its  load,  in  all  about  170  tons.  This 
requires  a  boat  of  the  ordinary  cross-section  to  be  about  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  to  have  a  draught  of  four  and  a  half  feet  when 
fully  loaded. 

Boats  of  greater  cross-section  are  frequently  used,  and  are 
drawn  by  various  applications  of  steam  as  well  as  by  horse- 
power. The  methods  used  are  various,  as  the  screw  propeller, 
stationary  engines  with  endless  wire  ropes,  etc.  Canals  are 
sometimes  made  only  twelve  feet  wide  at  bottom,  with  a 
draught  of  four  feet ;  common  canals  are  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  wide  at  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  from  five  to  eight 
feet ;  ship  or  large  canals  are  fifty  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and 
have  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  These  are  the  minimum  dimen- 
sions. 

688.  liockfi. — ^An  arrangement  termed  a  lock  is  ordinarily 
used  to  pass  a  boat  from  one  level  to  another. 

A  lock  is  a  small  basin  just  large  enough  to  receive  a  boat, 
and  in  which  the  water  is  usually  confined  on  the  sides  by 
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Fig.  285. 


two  upright  walls  of  masonry,  and  at  the  ends  by  two 
gates ;  tlie  gates  open  and  shut,  both  in  order  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  boat  and  to  cut  off  tlie  water  of  the  upper  level 
from  the  lower,  or  from  the  water  in  the  lock. 

A  lock  (Figs.  235  and  236)  may  be  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct parts :    1st.  The  part  included  between  the  two  gatee, 
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which  is  termed  the  chamber.  2d.  The  part  above  Hu 
apjfer  ^atea,  termed  the  fbre  or  head-bay.  3d.  The  part 
below  the  lower  gates,  termed  the  aft  or  tail-bay. 

Fig.  235  shows  a  vertical  longitudinal  section  through  the 
axis  of  a  single  lock  bailt  on  a  foundation  of  concrete,  and 
Fig.  236  represents  the  plan. 


Fio.  286. 


In  these  iS^ures,  A  is  the  lock-chamber ;  E,  E,  the  side 
walls ;  B,  the  head-bay ;  C,  the  tail-bay ;  and  D,  the  lift- wall 

The  lock-chamber  must  be  wide  enough  to  allow  an  easy 
ingress  and  egress  to  the  boats  commonly  used  on  the  canal ; 
a  breadth  of  one  foot  greater  than  the  greatest  breadth  of 
the  boat  is  deemed  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  length 
of  the  chamber  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  boats ;  it  should 
be  such  that  when  the  boat  entera  the  lock  from  the  lower 
level,  the  tail-gates  may  be  shut  without  requiring  the  boat 
to  unship  its  rudder. 

The  plan  of  the  chamber  is  usually  rectangular,  the  sides 
receiving  a  slight  batter ;  as  when  so  arranged  they  are  found 
to  give  greater  facility  to  the  passage  of  the  boat  than  when 
vertical.  The  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  either  flat  or  curved ; 
more  water  will  be  required  to  fill  the  flat-bottomed  chamber 
than  the  curved,  but  less  masonry  will  be  required  in  its  con- 
struction. 

The  chamber  is  terminated  just  within  the  head-gates  by 
a  vertical  wall,  the  plan  of  which  is  usually  curved.  Ab  this 
wall  separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  level,  it  is  termed 
the  lifb-wall ;  it  is  usually  of  the  same  height  as  the  lift  of 
the  levels.  The  top  of  the  lift-wall  is  formed  of  cut  stone, 
the  vertical  joints  of  which  are  normal  to  the  curved  face  of 
the  wall;  this  top  course  projects  from  six  to  nine  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  the  upper  level,  presenting  an  angular 
point  for  the  bottom  of  the  head-gates,  when  shut,  to  rest 
against.  This  projection  is  termed  the  mitre-sill*  Various 
degrees  of  opening  have  been  given  to  the  angle  between  the 
two  branches  of  me  mitre-sill;  it  is,  however,  generally  so 
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determined,  that  the  perpendicnlar  of  the  isoBceles  triangle, 
formed  by  the  two  brancnes,  shall  vary  between  one-fifth  and 
one-sixth  of  the  base. 

The  side-walls  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  embankment 
against  them,  and  when  tlie  lock  is  f nil  the  pressure  from  the 
water  in  the  chamber.  The  former  pressure  is  the  greater 
and  the  more  permanent  of  the  two  and  the  dimensions  of  tfie 
wall  are  determined  to  resist  this  pressure.  The  usual  man- 
ner of  doing  this  is  to  make  the  wall  four  feet  thick  at  the 
water  line  of  the  u^per  level,  to  secure  it  against  filtration ; 
and  then  to  determme  the  base  of  the  batter,  so  that  the  mass 
of  masonry  shall  present  sufiicient  stability  to  resist  the  thrust 
of  the  embankment.  The  spread  and  other  dimensions  of 
the  foundations  will  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  as  in  other  masonry  structures. 

The  bottom  of  the  chamber,  as  has  been  stated,  may  be 
either  flat  or  curved.  The  flat  bottom  is  suitable  to  firm 
soils,  which  will  neither  yield  to  the  vertical  pressure  of  the 
chamber  walls  nor  admit  the  water  to  filter  irom  the  upper 
level  under  the  bottom  of  the  lock.  In  either  of  tliese  cases, 
where  yieldiq^  or  undermining^  may  be  expected,  the  bottom 
should  be  an  mverted  arch.  The  thickness  of  the  masonry 
of  the  bottom  will  depend  on  the  width  of  the  chamber  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  Were  the  soil  a  solid  rock,  no  bottom- 
ing would  be  requisite ;  if  it  is  of  soft  material,  a  very  solid 
bottoming,  from  three  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  may  be  neces- 
sary. Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  water  from 
the  upper  level  filtering  through  and  getting  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lock. 

The  lift-wall  may  have  only  the  same  thickness  as  the  side 
walls,  but  unless  the  soil  is  very  firm,  it  would  M  more  pru- 
dent to  form  a  general  mass  of  masonry  under  the  entire 
head-bay,  to  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  chamber  founda- 
tions, oi  which  mass  the  lift-wall  should  form  a  part 

The  head-bay  is  enclosed  between  two  parallel  walls,  which 
form  a  part  of  the  side  walls  of  the  lock.  They  are  termi- 
nated by  two  wing  walls,  m,  m,  at  right  angles  with  the  side 
walls.  A  recess,  termed  the  gate-ohamber,  is  made  in  the 
wall  of  the  head-bay ;  the  depth  of  this  recess  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  allow  the  gate,  when  open,  to  fall  two  or  three 
inches  within  the  facing  of  the  wall,  so  that  it  may  be  out  of 
the  way  when  a  boat  is  passing;  the  length  of  the  recess 
should  be  greater  than  the  width  of  the  gate.  That  part  of 
the  recess  where  the  ^te  turns  on  its  pivot  is  termed  the 
hollow  quoin;  it  receives  what  is  termed  the  heel  or  quoin- 
poBt  of  ti^  gftte,  which  is  made  to  fit  the  hollow  quoin.    The 
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distance  between  the  hollow  qnoins  and  the  face  of  the  lift- 
wall  will  depend  on  the  pressare  against  the  mitre-eill,  and 
the  Btrenj^h  of  the  stone ;  eighteen  inches  will  generally  be 
found  sufficient. 

The  side  walls  need  not  to  extend  more  than  twelve  inches 
beyond  the  other  end  of  the  gate-chamber.  The  wing  walls 
may  be  extended  back  to  the  total  width  of  the  canal,  but  it 
will  be  more  economical  to  narrow  the  canal  near  the  lock, 
and  to  extend  the  wing  walls  only  about  two  feet  into  the 
banks  or  sides.  The  dimensions  oi  the  side  and  wing  walls 
of  the  head-bay  are  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  the  chamber 
walls.  The  top  of  the  side  walls  of  the  lock  may  be  fix)m 
one  to  two  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  water  in  the 
upper  level. 

The  bottom  of  the  head-bay  is  flat,  and  on  the  same  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  canal ;  the  exterior  course  of  stones  at 
the  entrance  to  the  lock  should  be  so  jointed  as  not  to  work 
loose. 

The  side  walls  of  the  tail-bay  are  also  a  part  of  the  general 
side  walls,  and  their  thickness  is  regulated  as  in  the  preceding 
cases.  Their  length  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  pressure  which 
the  lower  gates  throw  against  them  when  the  lock  is  full,  and 
partly  on  tne  space  required  by  the  lockmen  in  opening  and 
shutting  the  gates.  These  walls  are  also  terminated  by  wing 
walls,  n,  n,  similarly  arranged  to  those  9f  the  head-bay.  The 
points  of  junction  between  tlie  wing  and  side  walls  should,  in 
both  cases,  either  be  curved  or  the  stones  at  the  angles  be 
rounded  off.  One  or  two  perpendicular  grooves  are  sometimes 
made  in  the  side  walls  of  the  tail-bay,  to  receive  stop-planks, 
when  a  temporary  dam  is  needed,  to  shut  off  the  water  of  the 
lower  leveWrom  the  chamber,  in  case  of  repairs,  etc. 

The  gate-chambers  for  the  lower  gates  are  made  in  the 
chamber  walls ;  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  where  the  gates 
swing  back,  should  be  flat,  or  bo  otherwise  arranged  so  as 
not  to  impede  the  play  of  the  gates. 

The  bottom  of  the  tail-bay  is  arranged,  in  all  respects,  like 
that  of  the  head-bay. 

639.  Those  parts  of  the  lock  where  there  is  great  wear  and 
tear,  as  at  the  angles  generally,  should  be  of  cut-stone ;  or 
where  an  accurate  flnii£  is  indispensable,  as  at  the  hollow 
quoins.  The  other  parts  may  be  of  brick,  rubble,  concrete, 
etc.,  but  every  part  should  be  laid  in  cement  or  the  best 
hydraulic  mortar. 

The  mitre-sills  are  generally  faced  with  timber,  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  better  the  blows  which  they  receive  from 
the  gates,  and  to  make  a  tighter  joint. 
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640.  The  locks  are  filled  and  emptied  through  sluices  in 
the  head  and  tail-gates,  opened  and  closed  by  slide  valves,  rr 
by  culverts  made  of  masonry  or  iron  pipe  placed  as  shown 
in  the  figures  at  (?,  c,  c,  etc.  The  latter  is  the  method  gene- 
rally recommended.  From  the  dijBSculty  of  repairing  the 
sluices  when  out  of  order,  many  prefer  tne  use  of  valves  in 
the  gates. 

The  bottom  of  the  canal  below  the  lock  should  be  protected 
by  what  is  termed  an  apron,  which  is  a  covering  of  plank 
laid  on  a  grillage,  or  of  dry  stone.  The  length  will  depend 
upon  the  stren2:th  of  the  current ;  generally  a  distance  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  will  be  sufficient. 

641.  Lock  gates. — The  gates  may  be  made  of  wood  or  of 
iron.  Each  gate  is  ordinarily  composed  of  two  leaves,  each 
leaf  consisting  of  a  framework,  covered  with  planking  or  iron 
plates.  The  frame,  when  of  timber,  consists  usually  of  two 
uprights,  connected  by.horizontal  pieces  let  into  the  uprights 
with  the  usual  diagonal  bracing. 

In  ^tes  of  this  kind,  each  leaf  turns  about  an  upright, 
which'is  called  the  quoin  or  heel-post.  This  post  is  cylin- 
drical on  the  side  next  to  the  hollow  quoins,  which  it  exactly 
fits  when  the  gate  is  shut.  It  is  made  slightly  eccentric,  so 
that  when  the  gate  is  opened  it  may^turn  easily  without  rub- 
bing against  the  quoin.  At  its  lower  end  it  rests  on  a  pivot, 
and  its  upper  end  turns  in  a  circular  collar  which  is  strongly 
anchored  in  the  masonry  of  the  side  walls.  One  of  the 
anchor-irons  is  usually  placed  in  a  line  with  the  leaf  when 
shut,  the  other  in  a  line  with  it  when  open ;  these  bein^  the 
best  posftions  to  resist  most  effectually  the  strain  produced 
by  the  gate.  The  opposite  upright,  termed  the  mitre-post, 
has  one  edge  bevelled  off,  to  nt  against  the  mitre-post  of  the 
other  leaf  of  the  gate,  forming  a  tight  joint  when  the  gate  is 
shut. 

A  long,  heavy  beam,  termed  a  balance  beam  from  its 
partially  balancing  the  weight  of  the  leaf,  is  framed  upon  the 
quoin-post,  and  is  moilised  into  the  mitre-post  The  balance 
beam  should  be  about  four  feet  above  the  top  of  the  lock ;  its 
principal  use  being  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  leaf 
near  the  heel-post  and  to  act  as  a  lever  to  open  and  shut  the 
leaf. 

Sometimes  this  bar  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  leaves  are 
supported  on  rollers  placed  under  the  lower  side  to  assist  the 
pivot  in  supporting  their  weight.  These  rollers,  run  on  iron 
rails  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  gate-chamber.  In  these  cases 
the  gates  are  ordinarilv  opened  and  shut  by  means  of  wind- 
lasses and  chains.    This  is  l^e  method  generally  used  for 
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very  large  gates.    Oates  formed  of  a  single  leaf  moving  on  a 
horizontal  axis  are  frequently  used. 

642.  Inolined  planes. — Instead  of  locks,  inclined  planes 
are  sometimes  used,  by  means  of  which  the  boats  are  passed 
from  one  level  to  another.  In  these  cases,  water-tight  cais- 
sons or  cradles,  on  wheels  are  used. 

At  the  places  where  the  levels  are  to  be  connected,  the 
canal  is  deepened  to  admit  of  the  caisson  or  the  cradle  to  mn 
in  under  the  boat  to  be  transferred.  Two  parallel  lines  of 
rails  start  from  the  bottom  of  the  lower  level,  ascend  an  in- 
clined plane  np  to  a  summit  a  little  above  the  upper  level, 
and  then  descend  by  a  short  inclined  plane  into  the  upper 
level.  Two  caissons  or  cradles,  one  on  each  set  of  rails,  are 
connected  by  a  wire  rope,  so  that  one  ascends  while  the  other 
descends.  !Power  being  applied,  the  boats  are  transferred  to 
the  approjpriate  levels. 

The  caissons  are  preferred  because  they  balance  each  other 
at  all  times  on  the  inclined  plane,  whether  the  boats  are  light 
or  heavy,  as  they  displace  exactly  their  own  weight  of  water 
in  the  caisson.  In  some  cases,  the  caissons  have  been  lifted 
vertically  instead  of  being  drawn  np  inclined  planes. 

643.  Guard  look. — A  large  basin  is  usually  formed  at 
the  outlet,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce ;  and  the  en- 
trance from  this  basin  to  the  canal,  or  from  the  river  to  the 
basin,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  lock  with  double  gates,  so 
arranged  that  a  boat  can  be  passed  either  waj,  according  as 
the  level  in  the  one  is  higher  or  lower  than  that  in  the  other. 
A  lock  so  arran^d  is  termed  a  tide  or  guard  look,  from  its 
uses.  The  position  of  the  tail  of  this  lock  is  not  indifferent 
in  all  cases  whero  it  forms  tlie  outlet  to  the  river ;  for, were 
the  tail  placed  up  stream,  it  would  generally  be  more  difficult 
to  pass  in  or  out  than  if  it  were  down  stream. 

644.  Lift  of  locks. — Th6  vertical  distance  through  which 
a  boat  is  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  the  lock  is  chilled  the 
"  lift."  This  vertical  distance  between  two  levels  may  be 
overcome  by  the  use  of  a  single  lock  or  by  a  "fliffht  of  locks." 
The  lift  of  a  single  lock  ranges  from  two  to  twelve  feet,  but 
generally  in  ordinary  canals  is  taken  at  about  ei^ht  feet. 
Where  a  greater  distance  than  twelve  feet  has  to  oe  over- 
come, two  or  more,  or  a  flight  of  locks,  are  necessary. 

In  fixing  the  lengths  of  the  levels  and  the  positions  of  the 
locks,  the  engineer,  if  ccnsidering  the  expenaiture  of  water, 
will  prefer  single  locks  with  levels  between  them,  to  a  flight 
of  locks. 

In  most  cases,  a  flight  is  cheaper  than  the  same  number  of 
single  locks,  as  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  masonry  which 
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can  be  omitted.  There  is  also  an  economy  in  the  omission  of 
the  small  gates,  which  are  not  needed  in  flights.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  difficalt  with  combined  than  with  single  locks 
to  secure  the  foundations  from  the  effects  of  the  water,  which 
forces  its  way  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  level  under  the 
loc;ks.  Where  an  active  trade  is  carried  on,  a  double  flight  is 
sometimes  arranged,  one  for  the  ascending,  the  other  for  the 
descending  boats.  In  this  case  the  water  which  fills  one  flight 
may,  after  the  passage  of  the  boat,  be  partly  used  for  the 
other,  by  an  arrangement  of  valves  maae  in  the  side  wall 
separating  the  locks.     « 

The  engineer  is  not  always  left  free  to  select  between  the 
two ;  for  the  form  of  the  natural  surface  may  require  him  to 
adopt  a  flight  at  certain  points.  In  a  flight  tiie  lifts  are 
made  the  same  throughout,  but  in  single  locks  the  lifts  vary 
ivccording  to  circumstances.  Locks  with  great  lifts  consume 
more  water,  require  more  care  in  their  construction,  and  re- 
quire greater  care  against  accidents  than  the  smaller  ones, 
but  cost  less  for  the  same  difference  of  level. 

645.  Levels. — The  position  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
levels  must  be  mainly  determined  by  the  form  of  the  natural 
surface.  By  a  suitable  modification  of  its  cross-section,  a 
level  can  be  made  as  short  as  may  be  deemed  desirable ;  there 
being  but  one  point  to  be  attended  toan  this,  which  is,  that  a 
boat  passing  between  the  two  locks,  at  the  ends  of  the  level, 
will  have  time  to  enter  either  lock  before  it  can  ground,  on 
the  supposition  tiiat  the  water  drawn  off  to  fill  the  lower  lock, 
while  the  boat  is  traversing  the  level,  will  just  reduce  the 
depth  to  the  draught  of  the  boat 

646.  Water  supply. — ^Two  questions  are  to  be  considered : 
the  quantity  of  water  required,  and  the  sources  of  supply. 

The  quantity  of  ^water  required  may  be  divided  into  two 
portions:  1st.  The  quantity  required  for  the  summit  level, 
and  those  levels  which  draw  from  it  their  supply.  2d.  The 
quantity  which  is  wanted  for  the  levels  below  those,  and 
which  is  furnished  from  other  sources. 

The  supply  of  the  first  portion,  which  must  be  collected  at 
the  summit  level,  may  be  divided  into  several  elements:  1st 
The  quantity  required  to  fill  the  summit  level,  and  the  levels 
which  draw  their  supply  from  it  2d.  The  quantitv  required 
to  supply  losses,  arising  from  accidents ;  as  breaches  in  the 
banks  and  the  emptving  of  the  levels  for  repairs.  3d.  The 
supplies  for  losses  from  surface  evaporation,  from  leakage 
through  the  soil,  and  through  the  lock  ^tes.  4.  The  quan- 
tity required  for  the  service  of  the  navigation,  arising  £rom 
the  passage  of  the  boats  from  one  level  to  another. 
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The  quantity  required  to  fill  the  summit  level  and  its  do- 
pendent  levels  will  depend  on  their  size,  an  element  which 
can  be  readily  calculated;  and  upon  the  quantity  which 
would  soak  into  the  soil,  which  is  an  element  of  a  very  inde- 
terminate character,  depending  on  tlie  nature  of  the  soil  in 
the  diflferent  levels. 

The  supplies  for  accidental  losses  are  of  a  still  less  deter- 
minate character. 

The  supply  for  losses  from  surface  evaporation  may  be  de- 
termined by  observations  on  the  rain- fall  of  the  district,  and 
the  yearly  amount  of  evaporation.  Losses  caused  by  leakage 
through  the  soil  will  depend  on  the  greater  or  less  capacity 
which  the  soil  has  for  nolding  water.  This  element  varies 
not  only  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  also  with  the  shorter 
or  longer  time  that  the  canal  may  have  been  in  use ;  it  having 
been  found  to  decrease  with  time,  and  to  be,  comparatively, 
but  trifling  in  old  canals.  In  ordinary  soils  it  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  two  inches  in  depth  every  twenty-four  hours,  for 
some  time  after  the  canal  is  first  opened.  The  leakage  through 
the  gates  will  depend  on  the  workmanship  of  these  parts. 

In  estimating  the  quantity  of  water  expended  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  navigation,  in  passing  the  boats  from  one  level  to 
another,  two  distmct  cases  require  examination :  1st.  Where 
there  is  but  one  lock ;  and  2d.  Where  there  are  several  con- 
tiguous locks,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  flight  of  locks  between 
two  levels. 

To  pass  a  boat  from  one  level  to  the  other — ^f rom  the  lower 
t6  the  upper  end,  for  example — the  lower  gates  are  opened, 
and  the  l)oat  having  entered  the  lock  they  are  shut,  and  water 
is  drawn  from  the  upper  level  to  fill  the  lock  and  raise  the 
boat ;  when  this  operation  is  finished,  the  upper  gates  are 
opened  and  the  boat  is  passed  out.  To  descend  from  the 
upper  level,  the  lock  is  first  filled ;  the  upper  gates  are  then 
opened  and  the  boat  passed  in ;  these  gates  are  next  shut,  and 
the  water  is  drawn  from  the  lock  until  the  boat  is  lowered  to 
the  lower  level,  when  the  lower  gates  are  opened  and  the  boat 
is  passed  out. 

Hence,  to  pass  a  boat,  up  or  down,  a  quantity  of  water 
must  be  drawn  from  the  upper  level  to  fill  the  lock  to  a  height 
which  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  level  between  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  two ;  this  volume  of  water  required  to 
pass  a  boat  up  or  down  is  termed  the  prism  of  lift.  The 
calculation,  therefore,  for  the  quantity  of  water  requisite  for 
the  service  of  the  navigation,  will  be  simply  that  of  the 
number  of  prisms  of  lift  which  each  boat  will  draw  from  the 
summit  level  in  passing  up  and  down. 
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An  examination  of  the  (j^nantitj  of  water  used  in  passing 
from  one  level  to  another,  will  show  that  the  quantity  required 
for  a^flight  of  locks  is  greater  than  that  required  for  isolated 
locks. 

The  source  of  supply  of  water  is  the  rain-fall.  The  rain- 
water which  escapes  evaporation  on  the  surface  and  absorp- 
tion by  vegetable  growth,  either  runs  directly  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  into  atreamsj  or  sinks  into  the  ground,  flows 
through  crevices  of  porous  strata  and  escapes  by  springsy  or 
collects  in  the  strata,  from  which  it  is  drawn  oy  means  of  wells. 

647.  In  whatever  way  the  water  may  be  collected,  the 
meiisurement  of  the  rain-fall  of  the  district  from  which  it 
comes  is  of  the  first  importance.  To  make  this  measurement, 
the  area  of  the  district  called  the  drainage  area  or  catohment 
basin,  and  the  depth  of  the  rain-fall  for  a  given  time  must  be 
determined. 

Drainage  area. — This  area  is  generally  a  district  of  country 
enclosed  by  a  ridge  or  ^water-shed  line  which  is  continuous 
except  at  the  place  where  the  waters  of  the  basin  find  an 
outlet  It  may  be  divided  by  branch  ridges  or  spurs  into  a 
number  of  smaller  basins,  each  drained  by  a  stream  which 
runs  into  the  main  stream. 

Depth  of  rain-fall. — The  depth  is  determined  by  estab- 
lishing rain-gauges  in  the  district  and  having  careful  obser- 
vations made  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible. 

The  important  points  to  be  determined  are :  1.  The  least 
annual  rain-fall ;  2,  The*  mean  annual  rain-fall ;  3.  The  great- 
est annual  rain-fall ;  4.  The  distribution  of  the  i*ain-fall 
throughout  the  year ;  6.  The  greatest  continuous  rain-fall  in 
a  short  period. 

For  canal  purposes,  the  least  annual  rain-fall  and  the 
.ongest  drought  are  the  most  important  points  to  be  known. 
,  Knowing  the  depth  of  the  rain-fall  and  the  area  of  the 
catchment  oasin,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  water  which 
may  be  available  for  the  canal  may  be  made.  Theoretically 
considered,  all  the  water  that  drains  from  the  ground  adjacent 
to  the  summit  level,  and  above  it,  might  be  collected  for  its 
supply ;  but  it  is  found  in  practice  that  channels  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  must  have  certain  slopes,  and  that  these 
slopes,  moreover,  will  regulate  the  supplyf  umished  in  a  cer- 
tain time,  all  other  things  being  equal.  The  actual  dischai^ 
of  the  streams  should  he  measured  so  as  to  find  the  actual 
proportion  of  available  to  total  rain-fall,  and  the  streams 
should  be  measured  at  the  same  time  tlie  rain-gauge  observa- 
tions are  made. 

The  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  a 
SO 
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stream  is  called  <'  gauging,"  and  to  be  of  value  ghonld  \.e  made 
with  accuracy  and  extend  through  Bome  considerable  time. 

648.  Feeders  an^l  i-esenroirs. — ^The  usual  method  of  col« 
looting  the  water,  and  conveying  it  to  the  summit  level,  ia 
by  feeders  and  reservoirs,  ^e  fbeder  is  a  canal  of  a  small 
cross-section,  which  is  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  a  suitable  slope,  to  convey  the  water  either  into  the 
reservoir,  or  direct  to  the  summit  level.  The  dimensions  of 
the  cross-section,  and  the  longitudinal  slope  of  the  feeder, 
should  bear  certain  relations  to  each  other,  in  order  that  it 
shall  deliver  a  certain  supply  in  a  given  time.  The  smaller 
the  slope  given  to  the  feeder,  the  lower  will  be  the  points  at 
which  it  will  intersect  the  sources  of  supply,  and  therefore 
the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  will  re- 
ceive. The  minimum  slope,  however,  has  a  practical  limit, 
which  is  laid  down  at  four  inches  in  1,000  yards,  or  nine 
thousand  base  to  one  altitude ;  and  the  maximum  slope  should 
not  be  so  great  as  to  give  the  current  a  velocity  which  would 
injure  the  bed  of  the  feeder.  Feeder?  are  furnished,  like 
ordinary  canals,  with  contrivances  to  let  off  a  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  water  in  them,  in  cases  of  heavy  rains,  or  for 
making  repairs. 

A  reservoir  is  a  place  for  storing  water  to  be  held  in  re- 
serve for  the  necessanr  supply  of  the  summit  level.  A  reser- 
voir is  usually  formed  bv  cnoosing  a  suitable  site  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley,  which  lies  above  the  summit  level,  and 
erecting  a  dam  of  earth,  or  of  masonry,  across  the  outlet  ot 
the  valley,  or  at  some  more  suitable  point,  to  confine  the  water 
to  be  collected.  The  object  to  be  obtained  is  to  collect  the 
greatest  volume  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  present  the 
smallest  evaporating  surface,  at  the  smallest  cost  lor  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam. 

649.  Dams. — The  dams  of  reservoirs  have  been  variously 
constructed :  in  some  cases  they  have  been  made  entirely  of 
earth ;  in  others,  entirely  of  masonry ;  and  in  others,  of  earth 
packed  in  between  parallel  stone  walls.  It  is  now  thought 
best  to  use  either  earth  or  masonry  alone,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  the  comparative  expense  of  the 
two  methods  being  carefully  considered. 

iBarthen  dams  should  be  made  with  extreme  care,  of  the 
best  binding  earth,  well  freed  from  everything  that  might 
cause  filtrations. 

The  foundation  is  prepared  by  stripping  o£^  the  soil  and 
excavating  and  removing  all  porous  materials,  such  as  sand* 
^vel,  and  fissured  rock,  until  a  compact  and  water-tight  bed 
18  reached. 
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A  oulrert  for  the  oatlet-pipea  is  next  built  This  shonld 
rest  on  a  foundation  of  concrete  and  should  have  the  maeoniy 
laid  in  cement  or  the  beet  of  hydraulic  mortar.  It  shonld  be 
well  coated  witli  a  clay  puddling.  Frequently  the  inner  end 
of  the  cnlvert  terminates  in  a.  vertical  tower,  which  contains 
ontlet-pipee  for  drawing  water  from  different  levels,  and  the 
necessary  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  pipes  can  be 
closed  or  opened.  Sometimes  a  cast-iron  pipe  alone  is  laid 
without  any  culvert. 

The  earUi  is  then  carefully  spread  in  layers  not  over  a  foot 
thick  and  rammed.  A  "  puddle-wall "  with  a  thickness  at  the 
hase  of  about  one-third  its  height  and  diminishing  to  about 
half  this  thicknese  at  the  top,  should  form  the  central  part  of 
the  dam.  Oare  should  be  taken  that  it  forms  a  water-tight 
joint  with  the  foundation  and  also  with  the  puddle  coating 
of  the  cnlverL 

The  dam  may  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  thick  at  top. 
The  slope  of  the  dam  towards  the  pond  should  be  from  three 
to  six  base  to  one  perpendicular ;  the  reverse  slope  need  only 
be  Bomewiiat  less  than  the  natural  slope  of  the  earth. 

The  outer  slope  is  usually  protected  fron^the  weather  by 
being  covered  with  sods  of  grass.  The  inner  slope  is  nsnally 
faced  with  dry  stone,  to  protect  the  dam  from  Uie  action  of 
the  surface  ripple. 


Fig.  2S7.— a,  body  of  the  dam. 

a,  top  of  the  wMrt«-w«li. 

ft,  pool,  fonned  bj  «  Btop-pIanTt  Amn  at  fl,  to  break  the  tall  of  tta 

d,  ooTering  of  looM  itone  to  bra^  the  fall  of  tbe  watec  from  the 
poolabcrre. 

Masonry  dams  are  water-tight  walls,  of  enltahle  forms 
and  dimensions  to  prevent  filtration,  and  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  water  in  the  reservoir.  The  cross-section  is  usually  that  of 
a  trapezoid,  the  face  towards  the  water  being  vertical,  and  the 
exterior  face  inclined  with  a  suitable  batter  to  give  the  wall 
Bufficient  stability.    The  wall  should  be  at  least  four  f  oet  thick 
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at  the  water  line,  to  prevent  filtration,  and  this  thicknesa  may 
be  increased  as  circumstances  may  require. 

650.  Waste-^i^elrs. — Suitable  dispositions  should  be  made 
to  relieve  the  dam  from  all  surplus  water  duriuj^  wet  seasons. 
For  this  purpose  arrangements  should  be  made  ror  cutting  o£E 
the  sources  of  supply  rrom  the  reservoir ;  and  a  cut,  termed  a 
'waste- vT-eir  (Fig.  237),  of  suitable  width  and  depth,  should 
be  made  at  some  point  along  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  be  faced 
with  stone,  or  wood,  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  water  over  the 
dam.  In  high  dams  the  total  fall  of  the  water  should  be 
divided  into  several  partial  falls,  by  dividing  the  exterior 
surface  over  which  the  water  runs  into  offsets.  To  break  the 
shock  of  the  water  upon  the  hori2x>ntal  surface  of  the  offset, 
it  should  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  water  retained  by  a  dam 
placed  across  its  outlet. 

In  extensive  reservoirs,  in  which  a  large  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  winds,  waves  might  be  forced  over  the 
top  of  the  dam,  and  subject  it  to  danger ;  in  such  cases  the 
pi*ecaution  should  be  taken  of  placing  a  parapet  wall  towards 
the  outer  edge  of  the  top  of  the  daiu,  and  facing  the  top 
throughout  witl^liat  stones  laid  in  mortar. 

651.  Water-oouTses  intersecting  the  line  of  the  canal. 
— The  disposition  of  the  natural  water-courses  which  interaect 
the  line  ot  the  canal  will  depend  on  their  size,  the  character 
of  their  current,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  canal  and 
stream. 

Small  streams  which  lie  lower  than  the  canal  may  be  con- 
veyed under  it  through  an  ordinary  culvert.  If  the  level  of 
the  canal  and  stream  is  nearly  the  same,  it  may  be  conveyed 
under  the  canal  by  an  inverted  syphon  of  masonry  or  iron, 
usually  termed  a  broken-back  culvert,  or  if  the  water  of  the 
stream  is  limpid,  anil  its  current  gentle,  it  may  be  received 
into  the  canal.  Its  communication  with  the  canal  should  be 
so  arranged  that  the  water  may  be  shut  off  or  let  in  at  plea- 
sure, in  any  quantity  desired. 

In  cases  wnere  the  line  of  the  canal  is  crossed  by  a  torrent, 
which  brings  down  a  large  quantity  of  sand,  pebbles,  etc.,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  a  permanent  structure  over  the 
canal,  forming  a  channel  for  the  torrent ;  but  if  the  discharge 
of  the  torrent  is  only  periodical,  a  movable  channel  may  be 
arranged,  for  the  same  purpose,  by  constructing  a  boat  with 
a  decK  and  sides  to  form  the  water-way  of  the  torrent  The 
boat  is  kept  in  a  recess  in  the  canal  near  the  point  where  it 
is  used,  and  is  floated  to  its  position,  and  sunk  when  wanted. 

When  the  line  of  the  canal  is  intersected  by  a  wide  water- 
course, the  communication  between  the  two  shores  must  be 
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effected  either  by  a  canal  aquedact  bridge,  or  by  the  boata 
descending  from  the  canal  into  the  stream. 

653.  DiEnensions  of  canals  and  their  locks*  in  the  United 
States. — The  original  dimensions  of  the  New  York  Erie  Canal 
and  its  locks  have  been  generally  adopted  for  similar  works 
subseqnently  constructed  m  most  of  the  other  States.  The 
dimensions  of  this  canal  and  its  locks  were  as  follows : 

Width  of  canal  at  top 40  feet 

Width  at  bottom 28    " 

Depth  of  water 4    ^ 

Width  of  tow-path 9  to  12    " 

Length  of  locks  between  mitre-sills <.90    " 

Width  of  locks 15    « 

Foi  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  following  are 
the  dimensions : 

Width  of  canal  at  top 70  feet. 

Width  at  bottom 42    " 

Depth  of  water 7    " 

Width  of  tow-path 14    ** 

Length  of  locks  between  mitre-sills 110    ** 

Width  of  lock  at  top 18.8  « 

Width  of  lock  at  bottom 14.6  « 

Liftoflocks 8    " 

Between  the  double  locks  a  calvert  is  placed,  which  allows 
the  water  to  flow  from  the  level  above  the  lock  to  the  one 
below,  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  water  in  the  former. 
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658.  Canals  belonging  to  this  class  are  used  to  bring  from 
its  source  a  supply  of  water,  which,  when  reaching  certain 
localities,  is  made  to  flow  over  the  land  for  agricultural  pur- 

S)ses.  This  kind  of  canal  is  practically  unknown  in  the 
nited  States,  as  the  fanner  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
rain-fall  alone  for  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture  for  his 
crops. 

Irrigation  canals  of  large  size  have  been  used  in  India  for 
hundreds  of  jears ;  they  are  also  found  in  Italy.  Ende  imi- 
tations, of  small  size,  are  to  be  seen  in  Mexico,  the  territory 
of  New  Mexico,  lower  part  of  California,  and  other  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

In  certain  parts  of  our  counlry  they  could  be  used  to  great 
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advantage,  and  since  in  the  fatnre  they  may  be  used,  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  allade  briefly  to  them  m  this  treatise. 

The  special  difference  between  a  navigable  and  an  irri- 
gation canal  is  that  the  former  requii'es  ttmt  there  should  be 
little  or  no  current  in  the  canal,  so  that  navigation  may  be 
easy  in  both  directions,  while  the  latter  requires  that  the 
canal  should  be  a  running  stream,  fed  by  continuous  supplies 
of  water  at  its  source,  to  make  up  the  losses  caused  by  the 
amounts  of  water  drawn  off  from  the  canal  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation. 

Hence,  for  two  canals  of  the  same  size,  the  navigable 
canal  will  require  a  less  volume  of  water  than  the  irriga- 
tion canal,  and  is  more  economically  constructed  on  a  low 
level. 

The  irrigation  canal  should  be  carried  at  as  high  a  level  as 
possible,  so  as  to  have  sufficient  fall  for  the  water  which  is  to 
be  used  to  irrigate  the  land  on  both  sides  of  it  and  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  it  This  irri^tiou  is  effected  by 
means  of  branch  canals  leading  f  i*om  me  main  one,  whence 
the  water  is  carried  by  small  channels  on  the  fields. 

664.  The  problem  of  an  irrigation  canal  is  to  so  connect  it 
with  the  stream  furnishing  the  supply  of  water,  and  to  so 
arrange  the  slope  of  the  bed  of  the  canal,  that  the  canal 
shall  not  become  choked  with  silt. 

A  canal  opening  direct  into  the  stream  which  supplies  it 
with  water,  it  proper  arrangements  are  not  made,  will  be  lia- 
ble to  have  the  volume  of  water  greatly  increased  in  time  of 
freshets,  and  at  other  times  have  the  supply  entirely  cut  off. 
In  the  first  case,  lar^  quantities  of  silt  would  be  washed  into 
the  canal,  choking  it  up  as  the  water  receded  to  its  proper 
leveL  In  the  second  case,  the  supply  would  probably  fail  at 
the  critical  period  of  the  growing  crops  when  water  was 
greatly  needed. 

A  good  selection  of  the  point  where  the  canal  joins  the 
stream,  and  the  use  of  sluices  to  govern  the  supply  of 
water,  will  greatly  prevent  the  occun*ence  of  eidier  or  mese 
conditions. 

To  prevent  the  silting  up  of  the  canal,  the  slope  of  the  bed 
is  so  fixed  that  the  water  shall  have  a  uniiorm  velocity 
throughout.  It  is  therefore  seen  that,  as  the  water  is  drawn 
off  at  different  points  for  the  in*igation  of  the  land,  on  the 
ri^ht  and  left  of  the  canal,  the  volume  of  water  is  reduced. 
The  portions  of  the  canal  below  these  points  must  then  be  so 
fixed  as  to  preserve  the  same  rate  of  motion  in  tlie  water. 
Tliis  is  done  by  decreasing  the  width  and  depth  of  the  canal, 
and  increasing  the  slope  of  ^e  bed.     Thus  starting  with  a 
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water-way  100  feet  wide,  6  feet  deep^  having  a  slope  of  6 
inches  to  the  mile,  the  width  of  water-way,  as  the  water  Ia 
drawn  off,  inaj^  be  contracted  to  80,  60,  40,  and  20  feet  with 
the  corresponding  depths,  5^,  5,  4^,  and  4  feet ;  to  keep  the 
velocity  uniform  the  bed  should  have  slopes  of  6.4, 7, 7.9,  and 
10.8  inches  per  mile. 

656.  An  irrigation  canal  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  In  this  case  the  principles  already  laid  down 
for  navigable  canals  equally  apply,  with  the  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  canal  should  not 
be  so  slight  as  to  injure  its  uses  as  an  irrigation  canal,  nor  so 
swift  as  to  offer  too  great  a  resistance  to  the  boats  using  it 
as  a  navigable  canal. 
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656.  Canals  of  this  class  are  the  reverse  of  irrigation  canals. 
They  are  used  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water  which  falls 
on  or  flows  over  the  land. 

The  water-levels  of  canals  for  drainage,  to  be  effective, 
should  at  all  times  be  at  least  three  feet  below  the  level  oi 
the  ground. 

Each  channel  for  the  water  should  have  an  area  and  decliv- 
ity, when  subjected  to  the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  all  the  water  that  it  receives  as  fast  as  this 
water  flows  in,  without  its  water-level  rising  so  high  as  to 
obstruct  the  flow  from  its  branches  or  to  flood  the  country. 

Hence,  to  plan  such  a  system  the  greatest  annual  rain-fall 
of  the  district,  and  the  greatest  fall  in  a  short  period  or  flood 
must  be  known. 

Where  the  land  to  be  drained  is  below  the  level  of  hiffh 
water,  the  area  to  be  drained  must  be  protected  b^  embank- 
ments. The  canals  are  then  laid  off  on  the  plan  just  given, 
and  the  water  from  the  main  canals  is  removed  by  pumping. 

Drainage  canals  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  open 
and  covered.  Where  pure  water  is  to  be  removed,  the  former 
are  used ;  when  fllthy  water,  or  foul  materials,  are  to  be  re- 
moved, the  latter  are  used,  and  are  known  then  as  sewers. 
Sewerage  is  the  special  name  used  to  designate  the  drainage 
of  a  citv  or  town,  in  which  the  foul  watero  and  refuse  are 
collected  and  discharged  by  sewers. 

As  far  as  the  principles  of  construction  are  concerned  sewers 
do  not  differ  from  the  works  already  described.  Especial  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  foul  ga« 
and  disagreeable  odors  from  the  drains. 
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657.  As  sewers  are  only  particular  cases  of  drainage  canala, 
so  canals  for  supplying  cities  with  water  are  only  particular 
cases  of  irri^tion  canals,  and  are  tlierefore  governed  by  the 
same  general  principles  in  their  construction. 

The  canals  of  this  class  are  nsnally  covered,  and  receive  the 
general  name  of  aqueducts. 

658.  The  health  and  comfort  of  the  residents  of  cities  and 
towns  are  so  dependent  upon  a  proper  supply  of  water  and  a 
good  system  of  sewerage  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
By  the  engineer  that  no  mistakes  are  made  by  him  in  planning 
and  constructing  either  of  these  systems.  The  principles 
which  regulate  in  deciding  upon  the  qiiantity  of  water  i-e- 
quired,  the  means  and  purity  ox  the  supply,  the  location  of  the 
reservoirs,  the  method  of  distribution,  etc.,  form  a  subject 
which  can  be  considered  in  a  special  treatise  only.  The  same 
remark  applies  also  to  sewerage. 
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